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PREFACE 


I* As this preface is nearly all atK>iU myself, nci mm rirecl 
lake the troul)!e of reading it, imless he hii|iperiii Ici te 
desirous of laujwin:/, v,'h,jf I, at least, am In stale 

—the circumstanccK wliieli have catiscfl the liuig clelay of 
the W(jrk, as well as the alterations wdtieh will !m,j riolicwl 
in its foriiL 

d1ie first and secanu! voluiiii*s were written to e|irf*'k, ns 
far as I eould, thc! atlac^ks ,u|>on 'Turner wliirli jireveiifeil 
the ptiiilie. from lionoiiring* his genius, at, the lime when his 
power was grealesi, The cheek given, Imt 

loo late; Turner was Hvmnl hy i-ianut:! f-':r noi iong 
after the second voluiiie .jppf'.ord.; his works, lowanls thi? 
close of the year 1H45, sJiowcd a crmrhisivt* hiiltirr of 
power; and 1 saw th»it nothing remained for me lo wtilr, 
hut his e{iiiiiph* 

11ie eritici had done their ,n-..| uppoinlitl wairk ; 

tht7 had criiliitlcrcd, more than those who did ncil know 
Turner intimately could have ladieved ilte etoltig 

yeiiri of his lift* ; and fuid hliirdet.'! tfte worlr! in general 
(til it appears ordiiincd hy hale Ihul the wciricl alwayii 
$knli Im lilindcd) to tlie j'*rcM.?nce of 11 great ! 4 |,iirii aiiiong 
them* till the fioiir of ilii ilepartnre. With itieirg 111111 
thdr siiccessfii! work, I ,hail nothing more to do ; Ific 
account of gain find loss, of gift^ iiiul gratitufir, Iclwceri 
Tiimiir find his coiinlryriicn, was for ever cirmed. Ih 
could only tit? left to tun qiiiet death at C"TiiT^ea,"-"'ljie 
will upon his face; to di»{mse a Icngtti cif fiineriil 
through .laicigate, and Imry, with ihreefoki litimiiir, his 
Iwly .in St. liln pictures at <,!haritig ilfm% and 

his {mr|H:r;r-Tin Cli.smrry. Hut with resj,ic!ct lo llic illiis- 
t, ration and preiervatbri of them* erf’ hk weirki wiikli 
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remained unburied, I felt that much might yet be done, 
if I could at all succeed in proving that these works had 
some nobleness in them, and were worth preservation. I 
pursued my task, therefore, as I had at first proposed, with 
this only difference in method, — that instead of writing in 
continued haste, such as I had been forced into at first by 
the urgency of the occasion, I set myself to do the work as 
well as I could, and to collect materials for the complete 
examination of the canons of art received among us. 

2. I have now given ten years of my life to the single 
purpose of enabling myself to judge rightly of art, and 
spent them in labour as earnest 'and continuous as men 
usually undertake to gain position, or accumulate fortune. 
It is true, that the public still call me an “ amateur ; ” nor 
have I ever been able to persuade them that it was possible 
to work steadily and hard with any other motive than that 
of gaining bread, or to give up a fixed number of hours 
every day to the furtherance of an object unconnected with 
personal interests. I have, however, given up so much 
of life to this 'object ; earnestly desiring to ascertain, 
and be able to teach, the truth respecting art; and also 
knowing that this truth was, by time and labour, definitely 
ascertainable. 

It is an idea too frequently entertained, by persons who 
are not much interested in art, that there are no laws of 
right or wrong concerning it; and that the best art is that 
which pleases most widely. Hence the constant allegation 
of “ dogmatism ” against any one who states unhesitatingly 
either preference or principle, respecting pictures. There 
are, however, laws of truth and right in painting, just as 
fixed as those of harmony in music, or of affinity in chem- 
istry. Those laws are perfectly ascertainable by labour, 
and ascertainable no otherwise. It is as ridiculous for any 
one to speak positively about painting who has not given 
a great part of his life to its study, as it would be for a 
person who had never studied chemistry to give a lecture 
on affinities of elements; but it is also as ridiculous for 
a person to speak hesitatingly about laws of painting who 
has conscientiously given his time to their ascertainment, 
as it would be for Mr. Faraday to announce in a dubious 
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manner that iron had an affinity for oxygen, and to put 
the question to the vote of his audience whether it had or 
not. Of course there are many things, in all stages of 
knowledge, which cannot be dogmatically stated; and it 
will be found, by any candid reader, either of what I have 
before written, or of this book, that, in many cases, I am 
not dogmatic. The phrase, “ I think so,” or, “ it seems so 
to me,” will be met with continually ; and I pray the reader 
to believe that I use such expression always in seriousness, 
never as matter of form. 

3. It may perhaps be thought that, considering the not 
very elaborate structure of the following volumes, they 
might have been finished sooner. But it will be found, on 
reflection, that the ranges of inquiry engaged in demanded, 
even for their slight investigation, time and pains which 
are quite unrepresented in the result. It often required a 
week or two’s hard walking to determine some geological 
problem, now dismissed in an unnoticed sentence ; and it 
constantly needed examination and thought, prolonged 
during many days in the picture gallery, to form opinions 
which the reader may suppose to be dictated by caprice, 
and will hear only to dispute. 

A more serious disadvantage, resulting from the neces- 
sary breadth of subject, was the chance of making mistakes 
in minor and accessory points. For the labour of a critic 
who sincerely desires to be just, extends into more fields 
than it is possible for any single hand to furrow straightly. 
He has to take some note of many physical sciences ; of 
optics, geometry, geology, botany, and anatomy ; he must 
acquaint himself with the works of all great artists, and 
with the temper and history of the times in which they 
lived; he must be a fair metaphysician, and a careful 
observer of the phenomena of natural scenery. It is not 
possible to extend the range of work thus widely, without 
running the chance of occasionally making mistakes ; and 
if I carefully guarded against that chance, I should be com- 
pelled both to shorten my powers of usefulness in many 
directions, and to lose much time over what work I under- 
took, All that I can secure, therefore, is rightness in main 
points and main tendencies ; for it is perfectly possible to 
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protect oneself against small errors, and >1^ ^ 

and final error in the sum of work : on 1 e olhtr hand, A 
is equally possible to fall into many small crrtws and ye 
be right in tendency all the while, and entirely right in^lhc 
end. In this respect, some men may in; ic k> 

careful travellers, who neither stumlilc at stones, nor slip 
in sloughs, but have, from the beginnui;; of thar Jowrncy 
to its close, chosen the wrong road ; and others to those 
who, however slipping or stumbling at the w%'iysHk% have 
yet their eyes fixed on the true gate and goal 
perhaps, even the more iieeause they have), 
fail of reaching them. Such are assuredly the safer guidcH : 
he who follows them may tivoid their slips, and Ik their 


* companion in attainment. , , • t 

Although, therefore, it is not possible !>ut that, m the 
discussion of so many subjects as arc nc. . .uh. intro- 
duced in the following pages, here and there a chance 
should arise of minor mistake or ttii! reader 

need not be disturliccl by the detection of any such, lie 
will find always that they do not affect the matter mainly 
in hand. 

4. I refer especially in these remarks to the diapleri m 
Classical and Mediaival It is certain, licit in 

many respects, the view.s there stated miisl Im iiiiicciiralc 
or incomplete; for how should it Ic* otherwise when llie 
subject is one whose propi*r disciissitm woiilil rec|iiire 
' knowledge of the entire history of two great iigcm of the 
world? But I am well assured that the -u;- in 
those chapters arc useful; and that even if| lifter fkrtlier 
study of the subject, the reader shotikl find cause to differ 
from me in this or the other s|iecmlity, he mdll ycl ttiiiiik 
me for helping him to a certain length in the .■!!!'■ rit, 

and confess, perhaps, that he could not at liwl Iitfe Itoh 
right, if I had not first ventured to lie wrong* 

And of one thing he may \m certified, that any error I 
fall into will not Ixi in an illogical deductioin; I itity iiililalci* 
the meaning of a symbol, or the angle of a ^ > , 
but not draw an inconsequent condu^dori. I ilale 
because it has often Ixjcn said that I am not logira}^ If 
persons who do not so much as know what It||ic iiieaiii* 
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Next to the {wwer of logical re- 

lation is one of the rarest among men j certainly, nf iIiumj 
with whom I Imvc ronviTSislj I have fotsncl always ten wlici 
had deep feeling, (piick tvit, or extended knowledge, for 
one who couki set clown a sylln.:;.:ran withcnil a flaw ; and 
for ten who could set dcmm a au, only cifie wtici 

c^cmlcl 0iimip understand that a sr|iiare lias four sidefc 
Even as I am sending tliesc? shec'ts to {iress, a work is 
put into my hand, written to prove (I would, from the 
depth of my heart, it c^ould prove) that there wsas nci 
ground for what I liaid in the Stones of Venice rcsp«'cling 
the logical proliahility of the continuity of evil It seems 
learned, temperate, thoughtful, c•verything in feeling and 
aim that a Iiook sliould Ik*, and yet it liegins with this 
sentence 

**Thi* qtic'aioa cifi’d in c»iir |»rrfitrc, * Why ar«f ififiitiir gmMl mit c#f 
infmik* evil?* iiiittt N? lakcrt !«■» imply-- f«»r it rmt ii*ivv iit» %’riulif, 

’dial in onlcr In tlie pOKluclInn t>f infinite g<»cal the nnhimux ef iio 

fmke evil i« 

So, if I had said dial tliere was no reason why honey 
should not lx? sucked out of a rot*k, and oil out of a flinty 
rcx:k, tlie writer would have told me* this sentence imwi Im? 
taken to imply—for it else could have no weight,— llial in 
order tO' the prcKlucaion of honey, the existence of rtK::ks 
is inc!i»pen»ahk!« No less intense atid marvellous are lire 
logical errors into which our licit writers are contiitiiilly 
failing, owing to tlie notion that laws of logic will help 
them tetter than ccanmon mmse. Wherisis any man tvho 
can reason at all, dws it mstintiively, ami lakes leafii over 
intermediate Nvllnpl^ni:; by the scxire, yet never 
his footing at the end of the leap,; but lie who imiiiiol 
instinctively argue, miglil as well, with the gout in telli 
feel, try to follow a dmmois Ininter liy the lielp of crutches, 
as to follow, fiy the hc^lp of syllogism, a person who hai 
the right use of Ids reason. I '-bMuId not, however, liife 
thought it necessary to allude to this common dtitrue 
agaifiit my writings, but that it hapfiena to corifirrtt iorne 
views I have long entertaincxl, and which the rciicier will 
find gknad at in their proper pkoe, u-.’-pr* bn;; the 
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rendering Turner’s work on a large scale. As for the 
merit or demerit of these or other drawings of my own, 
which I am obliged now for the sake of illustration often 
to engrave, I believe I could speak of it impartially, and 
should unreluctantly do so; but I leave, as most readers 
will think I ought, such judgment to them, merely begging 
them to remember that there are two general principles to 
be kept in mind in examining the drawings of any writer 
on art: the first, that they ought at least to show such 
ordinary skill in draughtsmanship, as to prove that the 
writer knows wAaif the good qualities of drawing arey the 
second, that they are never to be expected to equal, in 
either execution or conception, the work of accomplished 
artists — for the simple reason that in order to do anjything 
thoroughly well, the whole mind, and the whole available 
time, must be given to that single art. It is probable, for 
reasons which will be noted in the following pages, that the 
critical and executive faculties are in great part independent 
of each other ; so that it is nearly as great an absurdity to 
require of any critic that he should equal in execution even 
the work which he condemns, as to require of the audience 
which hisses a piece of vocal music that they should in- 
stantly chant it in truer harmony themselves. But whether 
this be true or not (it is at least untrue to this extent, that 
a certain power of drawing is indispensable to the critic of 
art), and supposing that the executive and critical powers 
always exist in some correspondent degree in the same 
person, still they cannot be cultivated to the same extent. 
The attention required for the development of a theory is 
necessarily withdrawn from the design of a drawing, and 
the time devoted to the realization of a form is lost to 
the solution of a problem. Choice must at last be made 
between one and the other power, as the principal aim of 
life ; and if the painter should find it necessary sometimes 
to explain one of his pictures in words, or the writer to 
illustrate his meaning with a drawing, the skill of the one 
need not be doubted because his logic is feeble, nor the 
se^nse of the other because his pencil is listless. 

6. As, however, it is sometimes alleged by the opponents 
of my principles, that I have never done ««jvthing, it is 
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necessity of a more pmdimi(v Io|-ir»:il fcir ciiir 

youth. Of other various cliarges I nml laic iiri 
because they are always answereil thi’ oin* liy ifie niltcf,, 
The complaint made against im? to-day lor tudiig fiairciw 
and exclusive, is met to-morrow !w ir;d:, ifiai' I 
should admire schools whoHf chatarirr^. fMiiiiol Im? r»:twi- 
ciled; and the assertion of tmc rriHr, I am dmnf^ 
contradicting myself, is hilanreil f»y I he vcMlkiii cif iti.^ 
other, at my ten years^ ohslin.'n^ks in i, rrm . 

5. I once intended the ilhe 4 ratior;% !*■? tlir"!^! Vfiliiriieff Ici 
be more numerous and elaborate, but tlii' ,m‘I r|' 
now enables any reader tf) <rl>lain tit, my mtmmmtM of 
the facts of nature as he mmh ; «ind, in the rriiirw nf itiy 
ten years^ pause, I have formed jdaiis flic? r- ■■ - 
tion of some of the works of T'uriii:r on tbrir ciwri icalr ; 
so that it would have I>een quite iialr'.,-, tn lifm? 

in reducing drawings to the suv. of thv. wliirli were 
afterwards to te engraved of their mm I 

therefore here only given illm^ratiorr-i rnongti to mmkk 
the reader, who has not access to the w>.trk» of Tnnifri 
to understand the principles laid dmen in tint iiitd 

apply them to su(?h art as may U* wiiliin Id'- reaeti* Ami 

I owe sincere thanks to the varioin* r. wtin tww 

worked with me, for tlie xeal and mm: with wliirli 
have carried out the requirement* in t-'vifdi aiid ciftr* 
come difficulties of a nature olcrn widrly i-lifreriiig froiii 
those involved l>y tlieir habitual irntrurm I would fwit 
make invidious distinction, where all hate clMiit well j tiiil 
may perhaps \m i>ermitted to |>oini, ev.ihy.;. , of wimi 
I mean, to the 3rd and hth in ildi fiiliiini! |ttn? 

6th being left unlettered in order ma to iuv:r^ d'.'efet 
of its ground), in which Mr. Ui Km% and Mr* Attmliyr 
have exactly facsimiled, in line ©f 

mine made on a grey ground rnm^^rnti 

have given even the ImuM look of tlw. |,#<idy ccilottr, ' lit 
power of thus imitating actual toiiriir:i of ciiloitr witli 
pure lines will Ixi, I kdkve, of great fiitiiic ^ ii 

^ I should be very grateful to of lif 

Turner, if they would send me Itmuf ilie wmki In ilitfr 
as 1 am desirous of forming a ^yiternatk caluh-^giiff ui nil Mi 
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rendering Turner's work on a large scale. As for the 
merit or demerit of these or other drawings of my own, 
which I am obliged now for the sake of illustration often 
to engrave, I believe I could speak of it impartially, and 
should unreluctantly do so; but I leave, as most readers 
will think I ought, such judgment to them, merely begging 
them to remember that there are two general principles to 
be kept in mind in examining the drawings of any writer 
on art: the first, that they ought at least to show such 
ordinary skill in draughtsmanship, as to prove that the 
writer knows what the good qualities of drawing are; the 
second, that they are never to be expected to equal, in 
either execution or conception, the work of accomplished 
artists — ^for the simple reason that in order to do anything 
thoroughly well, the whole mind, and the whole available 
time, must be given to that single art. It is probable, for 
reasons which will be noted in the following pages, that the 
critical and executive faculties are in great part independent 
of each other; so that it is nearly as great an absurdity to 
require of any critic that he should equal in execution even 
the work which he condemns, as to require of the audience 
which hisses a piece of vocal music that they should in- 
stantly chant it in truer harmony themselves. But whether 
this be trife or not (it is at least untrue to this extent, that 
a certain power of Rawing is indispensable to the critic of 
art), and supposing that the executive and critical powers 
always exist in some correspondent degree in the same 
person, still they cannot be cultivated to the same extent. 
The attention required for the development of a theory is 
necessarily withdrawn from the design of a drawing, and 
the time devoted to the realization of a form is lost to 
the solution of a problem. Choice must at last be made 
between one and the other power, as the principal aim of 
life; and if the painter should find it necessary sometimes 
to explain one of his pictures in words, or the writer to 
illustrate his meaning with a drawing, the skill of the one 
need not be doubted because his logic is feeble, nor the 
sense of the other because his pencil is listless. 

6. As, however, it is sometimes alleged by the opponents 
of my principles, that I have never done a^^thing, it is 
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proper that the reader should know exactly the amount of 
work for which I am answeral iKr in llifse illustrations. When 
an example is given from any of the works of 'ftirner, it is 
either etched by myself from tlie original drawing, or en- 
graved from a drawing of mine, translating 'I'urner's wttrk out 
of colour into black and white,. is, for instance, the fn-nti j,;. , 
to the fourth volume. When a plate is inserilH-d as “ afier" 
such and such a master, I have always myself matk* the 
drawing, in black and white, liorn the original jiietun;; as, 
for instance, Plate 11 in this volume. If it has Item marie 
from a previously existing engt.tvin '. it Is inserilii'il with the 
name of the first engraver at tiie h i? hand lowrrst corner ; 
as, for instance, Plate IS in Vol. I\'. Oulline etchings 
are either by my own hand on the str.-el, as Plate 12 here,* 
and 20, 21 in Vol. IV.t j or copies from my [len drawings, 
etched by Mr. Boy.s, with a fidelity for wiiich I sincerely 
thank him; one, Plate 22, Vol. IV., is Itoih drawn and 
etched by Mr. Boys from an old on nnin Most of the 
other illustrations are engraved from my own studies front 
nature. The coloured Plate (7 in this voIuttie| is from a 
drawing executed with great skill hy my a • ; t, Mr. J. J[. 
Laing, from MSS. in the British Museum ; and. the litho- 
graphy of it has lieen kindly suiwirintended 1^ Mr. Henry 
Shaw, whose rendering.s of metliscval ormiments stHKl, as 
far as I know, quite unrivalled in modern art.® 'The two 
woodcuts of mediaeval design, I’igs. i awl .j, are also from 
drawings by Mr. Laing, admirably cut ly Miss Byficlcl. I 
use this word “ admirably," not with reference to mere 
delicacy of execution, which cm u.sually lit! liad for money, 
but to the perfect fidelity of facsimile, which is in general 
not to 1)C had for money, and ly which Mims llyficld tm 
saved me all trouble with respect to the numerous wtml. 
cuts in tlie fourth volume ; first, l>y her excellent rewlriinse. 
of various portions of Altert Ditrer's woodcuts ; anti, 
secondly, by reproducing, to their hist dot or scratch, my 
own pen diagrams, drawn in general so roughly that few 
wood-engravers would have condescended to cut them with 

J [In this editi« reproduced by photegravwrB.l 

- [In this editbn reproduced us a line Wock.} 

° [In this edition reproduced Mown, Madaguri & 
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care, and yet always involving some? points in wliirli rnn? 
was indispensable. One or two (dianges have kren 
mitted in the nrrangrrncnl of the lK)ok:, whi«:li make tlie 
text in these volumes not altogether a synmH.iriiMl riintiiiiM:e 
tion of that in former ones. Thus, I thought it I tetter Ici 
put the numters of pamgntjihs always at the? left-luifid side 
of the page ; ** and as the summaries, in small lyficv apjcarecl 
to me for the most ixirt cumhrouH and useless, I have 
iMinished them, except where there were clivi 

sions of subject which it seemed coiweriient to indioile 
at the margin. I am not sorry thus to carry nut my own 
principle of the sacrifice of arc*hitectural or ronstniclive 
symmetry to practical service. The plates un% in a mmtt^ 
what unusual way, numbered r<.ir n-utiwly throiigti the two 
volumes, a,s 1 intend tluan to be also through t!ie fiflli. 
This plan savi*s much trouble in refemii'cs. 

I have only to exfiress, in comdusiiuo my regr^l tlu'it it 
has I)cen impf>SMble io finish tlie work wiilun the liriiils 
first j)roposcd. Having, of lute, finnitl rny designs always 
n^riuirin?' enlargement in j:iromiH of execution, 1 will take 
care, in future, to set no limits whatstH*Vf*r tti any goiiil 
intentions. In tlic [ircsent ittstancr? I trust tliu reader will 
pardon me, as the later efforts of cmr schools of nrl liiivt? 
m‘ctrssarily introduced many new topics of disciissiom 
And so I wish him heartily a happy New ¥«r. 

, i;)BNMAEI€ "IIlLL, Jsu. I'SS4 


* [In ihis edition at the kgifiniiig of each 
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PART IV 

OF MANY THINGS 

CHAPTER I 

np THK KKCKIVKI) (tMNIONS TnirciHNfi Tlf); 
“r.KANlt stvi k ” 

§ I. In taking up the clue of a» inquiry, now intermitted 
for nearly ten years, it may f>e well to rio as a traveller 
would, who had to recommence an interrupted jwirney 
in a guidekss country; and, a .■•-ndi!!;-, as it were, some 
little hill Iteside our road, note how far we have already 
advanced, and what pleasantest ways we may choose for 
farther progress. 

I endeavoured, in the lu'chinin.;’, of the first volume, to 
divide the sources of pleasun- npi-a to us in Art into 
certain groups, which might t ..uv. oiKiily lie studied in 
succession. After some preliminary distuission, it was con. 
eluded (Part I. Sec. 11. Chaj*. in. g 6,) that these grotqw 
were, in tlie main, three; < nu'.i.i!!,;-, first, of the j**! ,: iw . 
taken in pcru lvin.f, sitnjile rcscmbiaiicc to Nature (Ideas 
of Truth) ; secondly, of the pl..-a ui.". t.'ikeii in the Iwauty 
of the things chosen to Ire painteil (Ideas of Beauty) ; and, 
lastly, of pleasures taken in the mtanings and rclatitins of 
these things (Ideas of Relation). 

The first volume, treating of the Bleas rd' 'Pruth, was 
chiefly occ upied with an intjuiry into the various success 
with which different artists had represented the facte of 
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Nature,— an inquiry necessarily condimUnl wry 
owing to the want of pictorial illustratirui. 

The second volume merely opened tin* iiKfiiiry hm flie 
nature of ideas of Beauty and Rdaiion, hy 
far as I was able to do so) the two forulfii‘s nf thv 
mind which mainly seM sueh ideas; namely, file roii- 
templative and imaginative faculties. 

It remains for us to examine the %‘arimis of 

artists, especially of the great in,rid:r.(|n 
works have been throughout otir -''bjeif, in 

addressing these faculties of the imman mitid, aial lo nrin- 
sider who among them has (‘onveyed tlie iiobk-^f idtvc. 4’if 
beauty, and touched the deepest smin'c*^ of fhrtni,th"» 

§ 2 . I do not intend, however, now to |)nr:4ii! flie 
inquiry in a method so lalwriously sy;4ematir' ; iv^r ilic 
subject may, it seems to me, l>ti more tiMdhlly !r«Mtrd by 
pursuing the different queslion.s whicdi ;uT*e oui of if jie4 
as they occur to u.s, without too great s«'ni|mloir 4 ir',a. in 
marking connections, or insisting on irqCiC’jiM .. 
time is wasted by human l^angs, in gefteral, rin ta*.f.ab!i4i* 
ment of systems ; and it often takes more labour to ma 4rr 
the intricacies of an artificial connection, thaii to ri:miuiil«'r 
the separate facts which are so (‘arefully conma hd* I 
suspect that system-makers, in general, are n«>i of 
more use, each in his own domain, than, in that c*f Ikimoria, 
the old women who tie cherries upon stidcs ne«re 

convenient portableness of the same* Ti) euliiv^ile wai!, 
and choose well, your cherries, is of some iiiiiMuiaiire ; 
but if they can be had in their own wild way of chr free; / 
about their crabbed stalk, it is a Uaier crmneiiion bir 
them tlmn any other; and, if thc 7 ctannoi, then, m ihai 
they be not bruised, it makes to a hoy of a prariirTil 
disposition not much difference whether he tlieiii hy 
handfuls, or in beaded symmetry on the exalting Nliek* 
I purpose, therefore, henceforward la trouble myairlf filije 
with sticks or twine, but to arrange my chapters, ■wifji a 
view to convenient reference, rather than iu imy c‘itri;riil 
division of subjects, and to follow out, in any by^.way:i 
that may open, on right hand or left, wliaiever ijiiei,lioii 
it seems useful at any moment to settle* 
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§ 3. And, in the outset, I find myself met by one which 
I ought to have touched upon Ixifore — one of especial 
interest in the present state of the Arts. I have said that 
the art is greatest which includes the greatest ideas ; but 
I have not endeavoured to define the nature of this great- 
ness in the ideas themselves. We speak of great truth.s, of 
great tx;auties, great thoughts. What is it which makra 
one truth greater than another, one thought greater than 
another ? This question is, I repeat, of {lectiliar import- 
ance at the present time ; for, during a jieriod now of some 
hundred and fifty years, all writers on Art who have {ire- 
tended to eminenre, have insisted much on a n'-Mi i d 
distinction k-tween what they call the (Ireal iin<I thV Low 
Schools; using the terms “High Art,” “Creat or Ideal 
Style,” and other such, ;is di seMplivf of a certain noble 
manner of painting, which it was desirable (hat all students 
of An should Ire early led to reverence and adopt ; and 
characterising as “ vulgar,” or “ low,” or •> realist,” arifitlier 
manner of painting and eon, .-iviny. which it was wjually 
necessary tliat all students should Is: taught to .avoid. 

But lately this estalrlished teaching, never very intelligiiile, 
has Ix!cn gravely called in question. 'I’he advocates ’and 
self.su[iposcd practisens of “High Art" .arc I.- •i;.!r:i.- j., 
lx; looked uiron with doubt, and their jx-ciili,.r rhi,! .'.-l. cv 
to Ire treated with even a certain degree of lulu ul.-, Ac, I 
other forms of Art are jrartly devdojred among us, whk li 
do not pretend to Ixj high, Irut rather to lie strong, healthy, 
and humble. This matter of “highness” in Art, U . t, 
deserves our mo.st careful consideration. Ha.s it k:en, or 
is it, a true hi;*, line;:;, a true piiim lioi-:,-., or only a show of 
it, consisting in courtly nijittners anti rolx-s of state ? Is 
it rocky height or cloudy height, atlamant or vapour, on 
which the :,nn of praise so long has risen and set ? It will 
lie well at once (0 Consider this. 

S 4. And first, let iis «ct. nn rjuickly .is may U*, .11 the 
exact meaning with which th.- advocates of “High Art” 
use that somewliat obscure and figurative term. 

I do not know that the principles in question are any- 
where more distinctly expressed than in two paiierM in tha 
Idler, written Ity Sir Jc^hua Reynolds, of course under the 
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immediate sanction of Johnson ; and niny l\mh fx* 

considered as the uttcramx* of tk? viow;> iIkjii lic'ld iipfin 
the subject l)y the artists of chief skilly and c^rilir-;-, (4 mriii 
sense, arranged in a form so brief and ns tii ndiiii! of 
their being brought before the public fr>r a erifer. 

tainment I cannot, therefore, it seems to im\ ilo I filter 
than quote these two letters, or al leant I lie |.vi,ris 

of them, examining the exact rni?aiiing (4 each as 

it occurs. There arc, in all, in flu? bllc.:‘r ll'sfr'e 
on painting, Nos. 76, 79, ami Ha ; of th-‘ lira k 

directed only against the im|H.’iTiU<’-iH'c > of pn.li.itili'fl 
noisseurs, and is as notal>le for k% failtithlno..a, nn fV-^r it,i4 
wit, in the description of the awml irmdr^n f*rilk iniii in 
an artificial and ignorant state of liowty : it i'., rinly, fJii/ro 
fore, in the two last pajxtrs t!mt we fmri tin/ i-voo ■. ejc; nf 
the doctrines which it is our business esajinma 

No. 79 (Saturday, Oct 20th, 1759) Ixxinx ;iin:r a : 4 iorl 
preamble, with the following pmssage:-- 

''Amongst the Painters, aiKl the wriiern on Painting, 
there is one maxim universally admit, led aiul runiinudly 
inculcated. Imitate nature is dm invar tnlvi tail I 
know none who have explaimtd in what imxmwt tlif?. riilf:' is 
to be understood; the consec|uem*e of wliir.-'h is, iliai every 
one take.s it in the most obvious senHi*''’-" llial ob|r:'ef‘''i are 
represented naturally, when they have surh reliirf iliaj ihj 
seem real. It may appear strange, irerl-iaj-r^ in bear ifds 
sense ^of the rule disputal; but it muHl, Iw (env^id^ivd, 
that, if the cxcellen(‘,y of a Painter rxinsisieri only in tliis 
kind of imitation, Painting must lose its rank, uiid be mi 
longer considered as a lilreral art, and sister I.0 Pimivt 
this imitation Mng merely medianicab in wliieli i!ir' 
intellect is always sure to Hucemi k,e4,; tbr ilm I'^airm^r 
of genius cannot stoop to drudgery, in thv. nndrr- 

standing has nojiart; and what iirotiaux the An m 
clara kindred with Poetry, Imt by its power over the ifiia- 
^nation ? To this power the Fainter of genius tlirect i hini ; 
m this sense he studies Nature, and often arrives Jii ids 
end, even by being unnatural in the confuieU a‘«sa of tJie 
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** The grand style of Painting requires this niiniile atten* 
tion to lie carefully avoided, and must lie kept as separate 
from it as the style of Poetry from that of Histc»ry* 
(Poetiail ornaments destroy that air of tnilli and i-.Ldioa,; ■ ^ 
which ought to characterise History; but llie very Icing of 
I^oetry consists in departing from this plain riarratiWi and 
adopting every ornament that will warm the imaginaiioiid) 
To desire to see tlm excellences of each style iuriitcc!*->4ii 
mingle the Dutch with the Italian sduKili is to join con* 
trarieties which c:annot sul>Hist together, and which destroy 
the efficacy of each otherd^ 

I s. We find, first, from this interesting passage, that 
the writer considers the Dutch and Italian masters ns 
severally representalive of the low and high sdiools ; next, 
that he considers tiie Dutidi |iainters as excelling in a 
mechanical imitation, in which the slowica, iiiltTcc 1 is 
always surG to succeed l,H*st ; ** a,nd, thirdly, that lie 
skiers the Italian [laintcrs as exca’lling in a style wbicli 
convsj'Kmds to that of imaginative iioiiry in literature, ami 
which has an exclusive riglti to tie called the grand siyli:, 

I wish that it wc?rc in my power entirely to <;:oni:'iir w'iifi 
the writer, and to enforce this opinion thus ilisiiiicily 
stated. I have never Icon a xealous {lartisan of ilie 
Dutch School, and sliouki rejoice in ckiiming Rcyiwldti*s 
authority for the assertion, that tlieir rniinner was one ** in 
which the slowest intelkxT is always sure to succeed IcsL” 
But tefore his authority ixin Ire so I'laimetl, we tinist 
oteerve exactly the meaning of the asHt^rtion itself, and 
separate it from the «-<>mj*:iny of some others noi {crlia|,m 
so admissible. First, I say, we must observe 
exact meaning, for (ihciugh the nsrierlion iiiiiy at firm 
appear singular) a man wlm mm mcuraltf ktnguii||e in 
always more liable to mkanUajm-tatlmi than one wiici in 
mreless In Ins We may assume that tlic kiler 

means very m/arly whai we at first su|'ipose him to trietii, 

* I have put titii leiiteaee in a part*tahi‘»ti*i, il k itircirmfeleiii 

with the ftit of tlie statement, vOu; sh- geiicnil teicliitig lli« 
paper; tliiee timt which **attencii only to the invaiiiilile,” eafiiiiii 
certainly adopt every orimiitent tImt will warm the imagliialliiii/' 
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for words which have iarii uilerc«l williiiiil; tliniiglil tmif 

be received without ejauuinatiou, But miwn a mttn tir 
speaker may ixi Atirly supposctl Ui h;ivi! c:ofr:f^ii!rr€il liif* 
expressions carefully, and, after havinj^ revciHvcl ii 
of terms in his mind, to have c'lnrseri the one wliirli mnify 
means the thing he intends to say, we may Iw rissufril tlial 
what costs him time to seksi, wifi require froiri iii lifiie to 
understand ; and that we shall dn liim wrcirig, wt* 

pause to reflect how the wtnii vvtnrh tie bm arlnaJiy 
employed differs frrnn otlu.'r ivords ‘^vtiiidi il M5criii^ lie* 
mig/it have employed, ft thus craisfaiitly lia,ppriis ihiit 
persons themselves nna«rtmtoiiH*d f'O tliink rkarly, nr 
speak correctly, misundertand a logifvil ami carrfiii writer, 
and arc actually in more danger ot ludiig ii'ii?4li?cl tiy 
language which is mcasttred and pro* iiei lliaii liy llial 
which is loose and inacamrate. 

§ 6. Now, in the instance Inlta'c a i'htwii not 
accustomed to good writing migtil vr'ry rtim'JiicIc 

that when Reynolds spoke of the Dnfdi Hritool m fine 
“ in which the slowest intellect was In winxred 
he meant to say that every .succ*e4-:4'id Ihilcli I'laiiitcf wm 
a fool. We have no right to take lii'4 ;i«rtiori in llwit 
sense. He says, the shivest intellrii.* Wi! have no rintil 
to assume that he meant the uttdrsl for it k triic, titeii 
in order to succeed in the iHiUh styk\ a man kw need 
of qualities of mind eminently di'hbemtc and !«iii4:aiii«h 
He must be |)osse.sHod of patiema.t rather lliiri of power; 
and must fed no wearim‘s> in contem plating the i"!v|av*.'"- 4 oii 
of a single thought for several month!, togellirn Ak c>|if witl 
to the changeful cnergit:s of the irina.'d’cC'.^ci. diirc iiiriit.il 
characters may be properly spoken ui j ifir gnirral 

term— slowness of intellect. Ihd it by tm mmm fiilliiWrt 
that they are necessarily those of weak or foolkit mrii. 

We observe, however, farther, that llii? Imilatiori wlitrli 
Reynolds sui)poscs to be chara(deri^4,ic of the flnii-fi %rhmi 
is that which gives to objects mdx relief tlml tliry win 
real, and that he then speaks of this art t>f rrtiliwiic tini- 
tation as corresponding to /mimy in literaliirc, 

§ 7. Reynolds, therefore, seems to rhcai tJie-ir dtill 
works of the Dutch School under a general head, lo wlikli • 
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they arc not coninionly referred —that of Htstoficai 
painting; while he sjH-'aks of the works <»f the Italian 
School not as historical, but as pofiknl juiinting. Hjs 
next sentence will farther manifest his meaning. 

“ I’he Italian attends only to the invariable, the great 
and general ideas which are fixed and inherent in universal 
Nature ; the Dutch, on the contrary, to literal truth, an«l 
a minute exactness in the tletail, as I may say, of Nature 
modified by accident. 'I’he attention to these ja-tty 
txsculiarities is the very cau.se of this naturalness so much 
admired in the Dutch jiictures, which, if we supjto-He it tt> 
be a iKiauty, is certainly of a lower order, which ought to 
give place to a Ixauty of a supiTior kuul, sinr’e one cannot 
be obtained but by departing from the other. 

“ If my opinion were jisketi concerning the works of 
Michael Angelo, whether thiry woukl receive any mlvanlage 
from po.ssessin;i: this mechanical merit, I should not scruple 
to say, they would not otily rtreive ju> ndvantage, Init 
would lose, in a great measvirc, the effect which ilu:y now 
have on every mind susceptible of grtstt and noble itlcas. 
His works may lx; said to lx; all genius and soul ; and why 
should they lx; loaded with heavy matter, which can only 
counteract his purjxjse by retarding the jtrogress of the 
imagination ? ” 

Examining carefully this and the ptvcrdiiip, pa-;: .i;';.-. we 
find the author’s unmistakahU: meanin;- t.. ! »•. iluii Dut- ii 
painting is hinlory ; attending to literal truth stml “ minute 
exactness in the details of nature mcKlified l»y accident.” 
That Italian ixiinting is poelry, :ii(cm1in,;*. only to the invari 
able ; and that works which attend only to tlie invarialile 
are Ml of genius and soul ; l>ut that literal truth ami 
exact detail arc “ heivy matter which retards the i»rogress 
of the im^ination.” 

I 8, l*his Iwing then indisputably what Reynolds means 
to tell us, let us think a little whether he is in all rc»{tecta 
right. And first, as he c ompares his two kinds of iKiinling 
to history and poetry, let us see how i>oetry and history 
themselves differ, in their use of variable and immiable 
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details. I am writing at a window which rcMiiinaiidfi a 
view of the head of the lake of Ckneva ; and as 1 Ifiok iip 
from my paper, to consider this point, I see, Icyttncl it, a 
blue breadth of softly moving water, and the r»mlii-ir cif 
the mountains above Chilian, kathiri in iiif'irriing rriist 
The first verses which naturally come iiilci riiy niiiirl are~ 

A thousand feet in ilepili tielrm* 

Tht; massy wal(?r> inrrt and t 
So far the fathom linr u.i . 'vnl 
From Chillonb 'mow-whi!?- la?drrH<-ri'J, 

Let us sec in what nianni.j* k 

distinguished from a historiral oni% 

It is distinguished from a truly ^'.latcriitetit, 

first, in being simply false. The wiitw under llie C' aiitle 

of Chillon is not a thousand feel rleifp, me - Itki? 

it.i Herein, certainly, these lines fulfil (b-. ' first 

requirement in poetry, that it shoult! In- iu.i5to|itive to 
literal truth and minute exactness in dr't;d!d' Iii nrrkfi 
however, to make our <’aiup.'?ri';^»!\ mmv. t'lo-el'V' in other 
• points, let. us assume tliat what is stali^d indrul ,1 fact, 
and that it was to lie recordr*d, first hi'dfu'irully, atiil 
poetically. 

Historically stating it, thmi, we should ‘-ay: ** Hie bki* 
was sounded from the walls of the Candle of rhi!!riti, ami 
found to be a thousand feet deep.’' 

Now, if Reynolds 1x3 right in lib idea of the r 

between histoiy and poetry, we shall fim! i!iaf iJyroti leavei 
out of this statement certain <7;/nrfVv.:u-y detaib, arid 
retains only the invariable,— lliat k to sriy, the pciitili 
which the Lake of Geneva and Castle uf Clhillon liave In 
common with all other lakes and castles. 

Let us hear, therefore, 

“A thousand in tlirpth 

“ Below ? ” Here is, at all event.s, a v/ord addinl (iniliftd 

“MM. Mallet et Pictet, sc Irouvant latr h he impm. d-u rfilleiti ile 
Chillon, le 6 Ao 4 t, 1774, plongcrcnt h la pmf«»n 4 rnr dr |i;! itfeil# lili 
thermomkre,” etc.~.SAUSSURK, thm k. ii | 3|. 

t appears from the next jiaragraph that the lltiuiiwitii'lrr mm **m 
fond clu lac.” 
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of anything being taken away ) ; invariable, certainly in the 
case of lakes, but not ab^lutely necessary. 

The massy waters meet and flow.” 

“ Massy ! why massy ? Because deep water is heavy. 
The word is a good word, but it is assuredly an added detail, 
and expresses a character, not which the Lake of Geneva 
has in common with all other lakes, but which it has in 
distinction from those which are narrow, or shallow. 

§ 9. ^‘Meet and flow.’’ Why meet and flow? Partly 
to make up a rhyme j partly to tell us that the waters 
are forceful as well as massy, and changeful as well as 
deep. Observe, a farther addition of details, and of de- 
tails more or less peculiar to the spot, or, according to 
Reynolds’s definition, of heavy matter, retarding the pro- 
gress of the imagination.” 

So far the fathom line was sent.” 

Why fathom line? All lines for sounding are not 
fathom lines. If the lake was ever sounded from Chillon, 
it was probably sounded in metreSy not fathoms. This is 
an addition of another particular detail, in which the only 
compliance with Reynolds’s requirement is, that there is 
some chance of its being an inaccurate one. 

“ From Chillon’s snow-white battlement.” 

Why snow-white? Because castle battlements are not 
usually snow-white. This is another added detail, and a 
detail quite peculiar to Chillon, and therefore exactly the 
most striking word in the whole passage. 

“ Battlement ! ” Why battlement ? Because all walls 
have not battlements, and the addition of the term marks 
the castle to be not merely a prison, but a fortress. 

This is a curious result. Instead of finding, as we 
expected, the poetry distinguished from the history by 
the omission of details, we find it consist entirely in the 
addition of details ; and instead of being characterised by 
regard only of the invariable, we find its whole power to 
consist in the clear expression of what is singular and 
particular ! 
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'I ''f'hr tmiht nmf pyr:aif/ ihc frir Intn.. 

in Hr mill finil mi ririv fvrM' tlui 

r. s:5r»Ur^i::nr4ir«| itmn a iiM-rr'Iy rr^fciniMl * '■■■ ■■ 
l;^y Imi n¥*-tr ^w^'4tr ; ^iimI if iniiilif* 

fWin'arr, 3t :ipjr4f Out 'Hiif ' ■ :'“n •' ■■ 4:; 

lit*^ ?nm|-TU" ins-rr:-'C^!* fh.il 4w I'tiitrli 
f4vn^M ,'iml iHr lt4iwii i* ;il, j’sii 

I* till |S"iKlis;4 ni.'l /i|"i|:c4i' %'rtf itpphr ;ihh' tii lhr 

*»C I I'l.'nrdmit , m^A a ht^lr tA'lh*th*n "*%i!l 

ir:, ir.r-il 4 'Ih?- trptrwni rinly llir in%' 7 'il‘l.ll 4 f% 

rjriir"'! n- |n.r^>rflv < Mi3i|f.4rc<! c%'r« In 

I'Mt ir.yA r. Ilf’ r\mn^^ Im fii^i iii.%l:cir|% 

,;jn4 «3av5i ’44^" tlic ii!V4^«fi,;ii»lc nrtA iMil Ic 

,'^'>4 'Haii4 niA lir ir4'4, 

% II, h n tha! 4iitlinr lia^^ rii- 

l"4ni^5,^'ll' m ’^4* ^^n«Hj4M4fi||' tills 

r4 3n^4fwt4rrsc’'s.t a iclwcrfl 

al iitnf ;i(| ,iur WIvs! Ilitr Hllar'y is, »4? !4 |m1! 

'^r' p^>H'rv4 ^ Ins! m an i!ri%'44if^l^ arrn|' stimikl 

11^4 IrrsVr ;ifi nr4*4krn r.nlfrtj'* m 4.'«‘ ri:^r, Wiit iiillftl liOl pmtl 

m"ai!i llss, *4 Ilr|iiif44t4 «nlil me twf' 

i!|;}< ihr ^Ifc^wly f4ti0|0<4nl tti i|», 

in wl'ai 5!hr rt^'i.rrar.r r,f' ife4imtnl fisill)" r:ptiyisl:S, 

^M'r^ lum.r li rrfUrmlf lilt' 

st i#r 73«i|4y iliat atltlilkifi 

Ivr'n's l5;;r' lir^niy It jWfo'llf 

i4.j ,;w!4 Ailv r^.airiW'i »:*l tld^ik !«,.* ii lii’»lt^fkAl 
ftif'iil* in r«,;alyv' 4 timtr m-iih rvrff ailtfctl Wflfti 

A% 4m **'lhe wiiy 'Mitiiiclni itiil *if ii iiir 

Imium'w4 Uui iif”c al llic cmiicf %M tin? 

1 /.■..r!'-n i^tpl m::is fcwiritl 4 lIpMrntlwl llllli;! 

ih’e'lh ^4lli ii It 

lli'il If 154 tnil iIk' 4.-,.^ *4 rldaik miHsI it tsti. 

pm-tfy ^ nm ih*"U kuhtmeimn wki<1s iii%tniyi lull 

ll'ui \hrte 1^ ^nmciliinif r.ii|«4 hi llir iialiiir «4 l}«f 

4eu4% m ttm *4” nym^^i tWiii^ %i'lii<ii 

fliriH immtt m iii.siiifkal ^ '• 

11 If l<* mul mnf wnti t« tiir u*wkti, 

%U,in$e ihai ■»'*' fiecil in ;%%%, list? ' 111 wt 

r-t intriff lirir k i-l tnen nil titir 
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lives, and, I suppose, witli a very distinct idea attached to 
it ; and when I am now called upon to give a defitiiti<»ii of 
this* idea, I find myself at a pause. What is mmc singiilaf, 
I do not at present recollect hearing the r|i,ieslion often 
asked, though surely it is a very natural one ; and I never 
recollect hearing it ansvwrrd, or even allcanpted to Im 
answered. In general, iwple shelter lliernst^h^es under 
metaphors, and wlnle we hear I'KX’try descrilcd st% an 
utterance of the soul, an effusion of f >ivitiity, or voice of 
nature, or in other terms equally devaled and rilmctire, 
we never attain anything like a definite eKplaiiaticm of llie 
character which actually dihfiny.ni^h*-'-- it from prose. 

§ 13. I come, after some emlKirrassment, ia the ron* 
elusion, that poetry is **the hy the tnirrdnndfin, 

of nolile gnnuuls ff>r tiie laihlt! eiiauionsf^ t 
nolile emotions, those four prineip;d Na,crcil |ias? 4 c»n% ■■ I.ovc* 
Veneration, Admiraticm, and Joy (this latter especially, if 
unselfish); and their Mp|'.tr.if<-- n,.ih«d, Iiidignadon (or 
Scorn), Horror, and (iril, tlri. la i, wfien unselfisli, 
he(’oiuing CYanpassion, Tfiese passions in their Viirioiis 
combinations constitute what is called *♦ jioilJral feehrigf ’ 
wheti they are fell on nolile grounds, that is, on grciil and 
true grounds. Tndirniatinn, for instance, a pmniiTi! 
feeling, if excited liy serious injury ; liut it is not a |iorfical 
feeling if entertained on kang cheated out of a siiiall siiiti 
of money. It is very |iossili!e tlie manner of the tJieiil 
rimy have lieen such as to Justify consirleralile lncIigiMC> 
tion ; l:mt the feeling is neverthdess not poiaim! tmhm the 
grounds of it Ic large as w«‘ll as Just. In like rimriiier, 
energetic admiration may h* excited in «*eriiiin minds by 
a display of fireworks, or a street of handsome shops; Imi 
tlie feeling is not pcxtical, Ix*rausi* tfm grounds of ii are 
false, and therefore ignofile. 'Ilscre is in reality tioiliirig 
to deserve admiration either in the firing of fiat^keis of 
guniiowiler, or in the display of the sharks of warrliotisi.j?i, 
But admiration e«:ited by the taidiling of n flo%xrr k a 
poetical feeling, Imiuse it is diis itiarii" 

feitttlon of spiritual {lower and vital k*aiity can ever be 
enough admired. 

I 14. Farther, it ii necesiary to the exiittiice of ji*xlry 
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§ 10. The reader may pursue the *>■ -"i fcir liiiii- 

self in other instances. He will find in every easi! ilial ii 
poetical is distinguishecl from n merely historical sljitc-iiwnl. 
not by being more vague, but more sjK-cirie : and it might, 
therefore, at first appear that our author's ^ 
should be simply reversed, and tlwt tlte Dutch School 
should he called pocticiil, and the Itaimn historical. Hut 
the term poetical does not ap|»ear very api*licahic to the 
generality of Dutch painting; and a little rellciiioti will 
show us, that if the Italians repremmt only the i: ■ b . 
they cannot be properly ctmipared even to historians, 
For that which is incapalile of cliange hsis nn history, 
and records which stale only the inrariahle ncetl not Ic 
written, and could not lie read. 

i; It. It is evident, therefore, that our author Itas en 
tangled himself in some grave fallacy, hy in'?' F; . br ; thi« 
idea of invariablenc-ss as forming a distinction l«tw«rn 
poetical and historical art. What the fallacy is, we shall 
discover as we imicecd : I ait as an invading army shonld 
not leave an unlakcn fortress in its rear, we must not go on 
with our inquiry into the views of Rrynolils until we tiave 
settled satisfactorily the question already -e • ! to mh, 

in wliat the essence of [loetical treatment rt«lly mnsiats. 
For though, as we have .seen, it certainly involves ll«! 
addition of sptsnfic details, it cannot lie simply that addition 
which turns the history into poetry. For it is jicrfe* tly 
possible to add any numlier of details to a bistorkal state' 
ment, and to make it more prosaic with every arkled word. 
As, for instance, “'riuj lake was sounded out of « llit- 
bottomed boat, near the cral>-tree at the corner of the 
kitchen-garden, and was found to te a thousjtml fc«*l nine 
inches deep, with a muddy liottom.*' It tlniH apjwars 
that it is not the multiplication of details which r'onstitnt.s 
poetry; nor their subtraction which C 4 >n»tlt«!es history, hut 
that there must be something either in the twturc ol the 
details themselves, or the method ^ usmg tiwiu, wimh 
invests them with poetical power or historical proprniy, 

§ 12. It seem.s to me, and may seem to the radcr, 
strange that we should need to ask tl»e question, “ Wt«t 
is poetry ? ” Here Is a word we have licen using all oar 
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lives, and, I suppose, with a very distinct idea attached to 
it ; and when I am now called upon to give a definition of 
this idea, I find myself at a pause. What is more singular, 
I do not at present recollect hearing the question often 
asked, though surely it is a very natural one ; and I never 
recollect hearing it answered, or even attempted to be 
answered. In general, people shelter themselves under 
metaphors, and while we hear poetry described as an 
utterance of the soul, an effusion of Divinity, or voice of 
nature, or in other terms equally elevated and obscure, 
we never attain anything like a definite explanation of the 
character which actually distinguishes it from prose. 

§ 13. I come, after some embarrassment, to the con- 
clusion, that poetry is “ the suggestion, by the imagination, 
of noble grounds for the noble emotions.” I mean, by the 
noble emotions, those four principal sacred passions — Love, 
Veneration, Admiration, and Joy (this latter especially, if 
unselfish) ; and their opposites — Hatred, Indignation (or 
Scorn), Horror, and Grief, — this last, when unselfish, 
becoming Compassion. These passions in their various 
combinations constitute what is called ‘‘poetical feeling,” 
when they are felt on noble grounds, that is, on great and 
true grounds. Indignation, for instance, is a poetical 
feeling, if excited by serious injury ; but it is not a poetical 
feeling if entertained on being cheated out of a small sum 
of money. It is very possible the manner of the cheat 
may have been such as to justify considerable indigna- 
tion ; but the feeling is nevertheless not poetical unless the 
grounds of it be large as well as just. In like manner, 
energetic admiration may be excited in certain minds by 
a display of fireworks, or a street of handsome shops ; but 
the feeling is not poetical, because the grounds of it are 
false, and therefore ignoble. There is in reality nothing 
to deserve admiration either in the firing of packets of 
gunpowder, or in the display of the stocks of warehouses. 
But admiration excited by the budding of a flower is a 
poetical feeling, because it is impossible that this mani- 
festation of spiritual power and vital beauty can ever be 
enough admired. 

§ 14. Farther, it is necessary to the existence of poetry 
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that the grounds of these feelings should Ix! fimmimi ky 
the imagination. Poetical feeling, that b to ^iiy, more 
noble emotion, is not poetry. It is happily iiihcrciil in 
all human nature deserving the name, and is ftiurici tiftoii 
to be purest in the least sophisticated. Hut Ihti power r>f 
assembling, by the help of the such images iis 

will excite these feelings, is the |)Ower of the pmt or literally 
of the “ Maker.” ^ 

Take, for instance, the lH?autiri.iI %imim in llic **Afllklicm cif 
Margaret : 

‘‘ I look for ghosts, hut mm will force 
Their way to im. ’Tb falwdy 
That ever there was Intercourse 
Between the living and ihe cltacl ; 

For, surely, lluuj, I i^houlc! have sight 
Of him I wait for, day ami nighl, 

With love and longing infmilr.” 


This we call Poetry, because it h invented cir made liy ifi« wriirr, 
entering into the mind of a .supposetl jwson, Nexl| take an Itislafice 
of the actual feeling truly experienced and dimply cic|ifeiic«l by a fejii 
person. 

''Nothing surprised me more than a woman of Argeiilkrc, 
cottage I went into to ask for milk, as I came down f«»ii tlw glitcfcf 
of Argentiere, in the month of March, 1764, An epideiiiic .'!v >• 
had prevailed in the village, and, a few nionihi Wore, krl .3. 
away from her, her father, her hu-thami, am! her lirotlicri, to iliat 
was left alone, with three chihlren in the cradle. Her hm liatl 
thing noble in it, and its expression ktre the seal of t calm and 
profound sorrow. After having given mti milk, ilm atktil me wlwiite 
I came, and what I came there to do, ^ «rly in Hit year. Wlitii il« 
toew that I was of (kmeva, she saiti to me, ^she conlil not, iMlIevit 
that all Protestants were lost souk; that there wrrr twiny kmm 4 
people among us, and Uiat Cm\ was loo go«Ki and Uw great In roti* 
emn all without distinction.' Then, after a momfiil ttf rrHrclIwii, 
she added, m shaking her head, ‘ But that wlikti k mnf %mmm k 

mimmiL 1 / 

she added, with an expression of grief, 'who liatt » mmmnl im 
husband and my brothers, who have never ceir.ed |o Htittk 1# ififtrn, 
who every night conjure them with haseechittgi In till mt flirf 
are, and m what state they are ! Ah, surety, if thty lifni mfwhmr, 
1,‘T® ^ ^ prhap/ ilto mUmI, * I aiti not 

child Jn ’ ^ Ike pure ami Iniiwnt spirit*# of f|i»« 

children, and she looked at the cradle, 'may have timir 
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Now this power of exciting the emotions depends of 
oourse on the richness of the imagination, and on its 
Cilioice of those images which, in combination, will be 
Toaost effective, or, for the particular work to be done, 
most fit. And it is altogether impossible for a writer not 
endowed with invention to conceive what tools a true poet 
make use of, or in what way he will apply them, or what 
Tinexpected results he will bring out by them ; so that it is 
vain to say that the details of poetry ought to possess, or 
^ver do possess, any definite character. Generally speaking, 
poetry runs into finer and more delicate details than prose ; 
but the details are not poetical because they are more deli- 
cate, but because they are employed so as to bring out an 
affecting result. For instance, no one but a true poet would 
have thought of exciting our pity for a bereaved father by 
describing his way of locking the door of his house : 

‘‘ Perhaps to himself at that moment he said, 

The key I must take, for my Ellen is dead ; 

But of this in my ears not a word did he speak, 

And he went to the chase with a tear on his cheek.” 

In like manner, in painting, it is altogether impossible 
to say beforehand what details a great painter may make 
poetical by his use of them to excite noble emotions : and 
we shall, therefore, find presently that a painting is to be 
classed in the great or inferior schools, not according to 
the kind of details which it represents, but according to 
the uses for which it employs them. 

§ 1 5. It is only farther to be noticed, that infinite con- 
fusion has been introduced into this subject by the careless 
and illogical custom of opposing painting to poetry, instead 
of regarding poetry as consisting in a noble use, whether 
of colours or words. Painting is properly to be opposed 
to speaking or writing^ but not to poetry. Both painting 
and speaking are methods of expression. Poetry is the 
employment of either for the noblest purposes. 

the joy whicli is denied to me.’ ” — Saussure, Voyages dans Us Alpes^ 
chap. xxiv. 

This we do not call Poetry, merely because it is not invented, but 
the true utterance of a real person. 
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§ 16. This question being thus for c'lctenninecl^ we iTia|’ 

proceed with our paper in the Idler. 

“It is very difficult to deternune the exact degree tif 
enthusiasm that the arts of Fainting and Pcielry may 
admit. There may, perhaps, he too great an incliilgen«:e 
as well as too great a restraint of itiiaginalion ; if ifie one 
produces incoherent monsters, tlie other produces wtial is 
full as bad, lifeless insipidity. An intiniate knci^ledge of 
the passions, and good sense, but not mminoii seiBe* ttiiist 
at last determine its limits. It lias \mm ihoitglit, and I 
believe with reason, that Michael Angelo sottietiinei Iraiis--^ 
grossed those limits ; and, I tliink, I have wn figures of 
him of which it was very difficult to determine wlietlier they 
were in the highest degree sublime or exirerriely ricliriiloiiis. 
Such foults may lie said to Ixi the ebullitions of gcniiis ; 
but at least he had this merit, that lie never wiis iri»%i|:iic! ; 
and whatever passion his works may excite, they will always 
escape contempt. 

“ What I have had under consid-cration b llie siitilitne^l 
style,^ particularly that of Uiclvdd Angelo, the floraer of 
painting. Other kinds may admit this natiiraluc'’'»s, which 
of the lowest kind is tlie chief merit ; tnil in |iaiiitii'ig, 
as in poetry, the highest style has the least of cc'iininori 
nature.^’ 

From this passage we gather three liiijH.r!,.:.! iiwikaticins 
of the supposed nature of die fJreat Styk. That it is llw* 
work of men in a state of enthusiasm. 'Hiat it k like 
the writing of Flomer ; and tliat it \m as Utlk as {♦oii»ible 
of “ common nature ” in it. 

§ 17. First, it is produced liy men in a state of en 
thusiasm. That is, by men who feel stnmgljf and m}h(p; 
for we do not call a strong feeling of envy, jmlousy, or 
ambition, enthu.siasm. That is, tliiTcfore, by imm who 
feel poetically. This much we may admit, I think, with 
perfect safety. Great art is produced ly men who ft el 
Mutely and nobly ; and it is in some sort an e\jtn .hm ol 
this personal feeling. We can easily cona. 4 vc th.tt there 
n^y be a sufficiently marked distinction lietween mrh 
art, and that which is produced I)y men who do not feel 
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at all, but who reproduce, though ever so accurately, yet 
coldly, like human mirrors, the scenes which pass Isjtore 
their eyes. 

§ 1 8. Secondly, Great Art is like the writing of Homer, 
and this chiefly because it has little of “common nature” 
in it. We are not clearly informcil what is meant l*y 
common nature in this passage. Homer .seems to descrite 
a great deal of what is common i—cookery, for instance, 
very carefully in all its pro<s:sses. I supjKwe the jKissago 
in the Iliad which, on the whole, has excited most :ul- 
miration, is that which descrilies a wife’s* sorrow at |Kirting 
from her husband, and a child’s fright at its lather’s heknet ; 
and I hope, at least, the former feeling may lie considered 
“common nature.” But the true greatness of llomer’s 
style is, doubtless, held by our author to consist in his 
imaginations of things not only uncommon but iiup' ib’o 
(such as spirits in brazen armour, or monsler.s willi hcarls 
of men and bodie.s of leasts), ami in his ocrasioruil tlc' 
lineatioms of the human character and form in their utmost, 
or heroic, strength and lieauty. Wc gather then on (he 
wliolc, that a painter in the Great Htyle must Is- enthu- 
siastic, or full of emotion, and must i*aint the human fotin 
in its utmost strength and lieauty, ami iH-rhajm certain 
impossible forms lx*sidc.s, liable by jxtrsons not in an 
equally enthusiastic state of mind to lx: kKikt?d ufxin as 
in some degree ateurd. ITiis I presume to lx: r’fjjitili! 
mianing, and to lie all that he intends us to gather from 
his comparison of the Great Style with the writings of 
Homer. But if that comiarison lx: a just one in all 
respects, surely two other corollaries ought to lx? drawn 
from it, namely,— first, that these Heroic or rius.' 
images are to Ixi mingled with others very unheroic ami 
very possible ; and, secondly, that in the representation of 
the Heroic or Impossible forms, the greatest care must lx? 
taken in finiithing fhe detaih, so that a painter must not 
be satisfied with painting well the coimtcnancc ami the 
body of his hero, but ought to HfK:mi the greatest fiart of 
his time (as Homer the greatest tnjmlx?r of verses) in 
elaborating the sculptured pattern on his shield. 

§ ip. li us, however, proceed with our pajifr. 
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“One may very safely recommend a little more en- 
thusiasm to the modern Painters; too ittiidi is teitalfily 
not the vice of the present age. The Italians mmn fo 
have been continually declining in this rcs|>rc:t, froiti itie 
time of Michael Angelo to that of Carlo Miiratli, tncl frciin 
thence to the very bathos of itiHipiilify to wliittli itief are 
now sunk; so that there is no need of ri.inarkiny;, thul 
where I mentioned the Italian painters in id 

the Dutch, I mean not the inodernH, tail tlic lieaclfi of ilie 
old Roman and Bolognian Hdtools ; nor «lid I mean to 
include, in my idea of an Italian painter, tlie Venetian 
school, wMc/t may be mid ia im Urn iMrh pmi tf Hit 
Italian genius. I have only to add a word cif advica? to 
the Painters,— that, however excelliiit ifwy may Im in 
painting naturally, they would nc»t flatlcr very 

much upon it; and to the Ctmun: iliai wlioi Iftry 

see a cat or a fiddle paiitted so finely, ifiai, as the jdimsc 
is, it looks as if you could take it y|>, they Wfiiiid not for 
that reason immediately compare the Piiiiiirr In RitflicHe 
and Michael Angelo,” 


In this ■ passage there are four priinr#. rliiefly to fjc 

remarked. Ihc first, that in the yr*iif die Italian 

painters were, in our auth<ir% opinion, m.mk in the very 

bathos of iasipidity, 'fhe sewintl, thiit tlw V'enKtian 
pamters, U., Titian, Tintorct, and v.-.,,- r. in ««r 
author’s opinion, to lx: classed with the Dtitch j tlwt is to 
say, are painters in a style « in which the slowest intrlk'Ct 
IS always sure to succeed Irat." Thirdly, that 
naturally is not a dilHcuit thing, nor oiw; on vL’ • 
painter should pride himself. Ami, litwlly, tlwt connois- 
seurs, seeing a cat or a fiddle v.. . . j«,int«|, 

^ iniDicdiairly to ctJtnjjare the painter to Rurtiwe! 
or Michael Angelo. 

Yet Raphwl painted fiddles very airefully it» tite fore 

carefully, that they cpiite 
look as if they naight I* taken up. Ko car* fully, ih.ti I 
never yet looked at the picture without wishing tlwi some 
body wouia take them up, and out of the way. And 1 am 
under a very strong iwrsuitsion that Rajihael did not think 
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pairiting naturally” an easy thing. It will lx? well In 
examine into this point a little ; and for Hie |sriSc*iiL 
with the reader’s I'fonnissionj we will pass over llie first 
two statements in this passage (touehing the character of 
Italian art in 1759, and of Venetian art in gerH.fni])» and 
immediately examine some of the evidcncx* existing as to 
the real dignity of natural” painting, flsaf is to say, of 
painting carried to the point at which it reaches a deca^iaivi: 
a|)pcarancc of reality. 
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g I. In the outset of this iuquii‘}% tlu.' reader iiiiei't ilmr* 
oughly understnud llwt we iire iiol unw eoiiHick'iiiii^ a*/##/ 
is to be painted, but hntj ftty it is to Ic jiainlecL Not 
whether llaphael does right in n piv>» n?iu ■ eageh* jikyitig 
upon violins, or whether Veronc'.!' u in alkiw’irig 
cats and monkeys to join the (•■ojjip.ms' ♦»! kirig« ; Imt 
whether, supposing the subjeels rj/hely they ciiigjil 

on the canvas to look like real ang^h* with real vicdiiw, anil 
substantial cats looking at veritable or wily 

imaginary angels with souiulless violin'^ idol c *11:81 and 
unsubstantial kings. 

Now, from the first moment wh^n paioJtng' to Im 

a subject of literary iiKpiiry and |:ri!ri,d « i\U- r I eaiiitot 
remember any writer, not pnife‘»st,^dly w}|)0 

not, more or less, in one part of hi% Irook Of iilitillicfi 
countenanced the i<k‘a that tin: gri:’at end cif art k to 
produce a deceptive restanbhmre of n^ality* It way liHi 
indeed, that we shall find the writeri-;, thn.»y!gt;i wiiny |iiij|cS| 
explaining principles of ideal la*auty, and h--. ; 

delight in the evidences of imagination, lac ul!- : a 
picture is to be defmiiely described, ■ wlionrver the writer 
desires to convey to others some impression of aii r^tive 
ordinary excellence, all praise in wouwl np with Home swli 
statements as these: “It was ho e%qni‘ 4 lr!y jiaiiileil lliat 
you expected the figures to move anri ; yon up 
proached the flowers to enjoy their smell, mid i«lrelr|itH{ 
your hand towards the fruit whit*h had fkllen front llie 
branches. You shrunk h\ck lest the HWorrl of I fie 
warrior should indeed descend, ami lurried awiiy yciiir 
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head tlaat you might not witneiBS the agonies of the expiring 
martyr/^' 

§ 2. In a large numlxT of instances, language such as 
this will l:)e found to l,)C merely a clumsy effort to coinTy 
to others a sense of the admiration, of which tlu! writer does 
not understand the real cause in liimself. A person is 
attracted to a picture by the l.K*auty of its colour, iiilercstecl 
by the liveliness of its story, and touched by certain lamri- 
tenances or details whicli remind him of friends wliom lie 
loved, or scenes in which he delighted* He naturally 
supposes that wlrat gives him so much pk^asure iniisl lx a 
notable example of the painters skill ; but lie is ashamed 
to confess, or iierhaps does not know, that he is so miicli a 
child as to l>e fond of lirtght colours and amusing inrtdenls ; 
and he is r|iiitc unconscitnis of the ass<»ciations winch have 
so secri‘t and inevitable a power ov(*r liis heart, lie cants 
about for the cause of his delight, arul 'cvin flisrcna'i* fio 
other than that he lliought the picture like reality* 

3* In another, pi*rhaps, a still larger inimirr of c'asrs, 
such language will lx: found to lie tlial of simpk* igiiorarir’r 
—the ignorance of jrersons wliose posilli>n in lik* compel 
them to speak of art, without having any real rujoyitiiail of 
it* It is inexcusably re(|uired from jH’OpIe of ita* work .1 
that they should see merit in Claudes and Titians ; and iln,* 
only merit which many |:rersons c:ati either m%i or cjonceive 
in them is, that tht7 niitured^ 

I 4* In other canes, the rlecepttve power of the nrl k 
really felt to lie a sourttc of interest and amusement. 'I'liii 
is tlie case watir a large numimr of tlu* rolleiiors of 
pictures. Tfiey enjoy seeing what is flat niiide to Ictok 
round, exactly as a cliilcl enjoys a trick of legcTt'leriiaiii : 
they rcyoice in flies which the spectator vainly iitltaiipls 
to brush away, and in clew whicdi he endeavours in dry 
by putting the |>icture in tlie sun. They take it for the 
greatest compliment to their treasures that lliey simiilil Ir 
mistaken for windows ; and think the parting of Afiraliaiii 
and Hagar adeejuately reprenented if Hagar mmm to Im 
really crying. 

It is against critics and connomsouri of this liittcr stariifi 
(of whom in the year i759,lh0 juries of art were for the 
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most part composed) that the essay of Reynolds^ which we 
liave been examining, was justly directed. But Reynolds 
had not sufficiently considered that neither the men of this 
class, nor of the two other classes above described, con- 
stitute the entire body of those who praise Art for its 
realization ; and that the holding of this apparently shallow 
and vulgar opinion cannot, in all cases, be attributed to 
the want either of penetration, sincerity, or sense. The 
collectors of Gerard Dows and Hobbimas may be passed 
by with a smile; and the affectations of Walpole and 
simplicities of Vasari dismissed with contempt or with 
compassion. But very different men from these have 
held precisely the same language; and one, amongst the 
rest, whose authority is absolutely, and in all points, 
overwhelming. 

5. There was probably never a period in which the 
influence of art over the minds of men seemed to depend 
less on its merely imitative power, than the close of the 
thirteenth century. No painting or sculpture at that time 
reached more than a rude resemblance of reality. Its 
despised perspective, imperfect chiaroscuro, and unre- 
strained flights of fantastic imagination, separated the 
artist’s work from nature by an interval which there was 
no attempt to disguise, and little to diminish. And yet, 
at this very period, the greatest poet of that, or perhaps 
of any other age, and the attached friend of its greatest 
painter, who must over and over again have held full and 
free conversation with him respecting the objects of his 
art, speaks in the following terms of painting, supposed to 
be carried to its highest perfection : — 

“ Qual di pennel fii maestro, e di stile, 

Che ritraesse V ombre e i tratti, ch’ ivi 
Mirar farieno uno ingegno sottile? 

Morti li morti, e i vivi parean vivi : 

Non vide me’ di me, chi vide il vero, 

Quant’ io calcai, tin che chinato givi.” 

Dante, Ftirgatorio, canto xii. 1. 64. 

What master of the pencil, or the style, 

Had traced the shades and lines that might have made 
The subtlest workman wonder ? Dead, the dead. 
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77m iipiHg semid aikm : witk ttimiw 
Mis fji MiM w7m MkM ike tmik^ 

Than mine what I tiiti tread nn, while I went 
Low lamfling*’^ Caii%\ 

Dante has here de«irly no other i<lea of the highiBt art 
than that it should taring Ixick, as a mirror or vision, flit.? 
aspect of tilings passed or al^sent* The scenes of wfiicli 
he speaks are, on the pavement, for ever ti'pn tiy 

angelic power, so that the sends which traverse this circle 
of the rock may see them, as if the years of the world had 
teen rolled fxick, and they again .stood !, reside the actors 
in the moment of action. Nor do I think that Dantels 
authority is alisolutely n<‘ct'SMu-y to comfR*! os to admit that 
such art a.s ihi.s indeed, l>e die highest pmnihh. 

Whatever delight we may have U*en in dn* habit of taking in 
pietiin*s, if it were but truly ottVtcii to us, to remove a! enir 
will the canvas from the frauic, ant! in lieu of it lo k:‘lio!d, 
fixed for ever, t!ie image of some duise migtify sretien 
which it has tieen our way to make mere Iherrics for die arlisrs 
fancy ; if, for instance, we t^ould again Ijcdiold llie Magdalene 
receiving her partkin at C'lirist^s feet, or ilie fliMijilrs sit' 
ting willi Him at the taf>k of ICrmtiatrs ; iiml iliis, mil fwfily 
nor fancifully, liut as if some silver mirror ihaf ted Iciiiictt 
against tlic? wall of the diamte-r, laid Icim miractiloiisly 
commanded to retain for ever the colours iftat had tiiidied 

upon it for m instant,-- wmild we not pari with our picture 

— TItianks or Veronese's though it might te ? 

I 6. Yes, the reader answers, in tlie instance of siicdi 
scenes as these, but not if the fi«:cne o'|.*o were 

imiutrrrMflny. Not, indeed, if it were uiieriy vulgar or 
imiriful ; Imt we are not yet certain that: ifie art wliirlt 
represents ‘what is vulgar or fiainful k itself’ of rinicli value; 
and with respect lo the art wliose aim k bsiiiiy, even of fin 
inferior order, it seems dial Dante’s idea of ioi {M:?rfccaii:iii 
has still, miidi evidence in its favour. For iiirioiig jicrsoiisi 
Of native good sense, and courage enough to ti|«k Ifudr 
minds, we ihall often find a consitlendile of dcitifil 

as to' Itie ««' of art, in iamscfjuciu't* of liieir liiifjitiiiil 
compariHori of it with reality. What k the tisi?, lo itie, 
of the imlnted lamlscajH:?’’ they will ask: «I :«cc' iticm? 
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beautiful and perfect landscapes every clay of my lift* in 
my forenoon walk.” “What is the use, tf> iiic, rif the 
painted effigy of hero or l>eauty? I can see a sUiiiip of 
higher heroism, and light of purer l^aiity,^ on the feces 
round me, utterly inexpressible by the highest tniiiiaii 
skill.” Now, it is evident that to {arsons of tlik lertij:ii;r 
the only valuaide pictures would, indixxl, 1;« 
reflecting permanently the inutges of tfic things in wtiicli 
they took delight, and of the faces that tlicy loved* ** Niiyi” 
but the reader interrupts (if he is of the IdealiMl: 

“ I deny that more beautiful things are to l.« seen in imtiire 
than in art; on the contrary, every! in nature k laiilly* 
and art represents nature as perfi*et«'fl.” He it mx Miisl, 
therefore, this perfected nature be imperft ? f!)‘ n |«5 ,* nc d? 
Is it absolutely rectuired of the painti'r, whr» has coiicciteil 
perfection, that lie should so paint it as to look only like 
a picture? Or is not Daniels view of the nmiter right even 
here, and would it not l)e well that the {lerfcct * ra,* .pdi » 
of Pallas should f)e so given as to Icaik like Palbi hermilf, 
rather than merely like a picture of Fallas? 

§ 7. It is not easy for us to answer this cjiieslkm rightly^ 
owing to the difficulty of imagining any art which 
reach the perfection su})jK)se(j. Our acluiil powers of 
imitation are so feeble that wherever deception is atletii{itel| 
a subject of a comparativ<jly low or confined order riiiist In? 
chosen. I do not enter at present into the ii'misiry how 
far the powers of imitation extend ; but .s . .afvdf} up lo 
the present period they have biecn so limited llial: il is 
hardly possible for us to conceive a decefitive art eiiilirac--*' 
ing a high range of subject. But let the reader male ilie 
effort, and consider seriously wlial he would give at any 
moment to have the power of arn,:stin;,; the fairest 
those which so often rise before him only lo vaiikli; tu 
stay the cloud in its fading, the leaf in its Ircnibling,, mml 
the shadows in their changing ; to 1:M the ilfat foam 
fixed upon the river, and the ri|)|>les Ik* cverlaKiinn upon 
the lake; and then to Ixiar away with him no daiteiicil 
or feeble ^ sun-stain (though even that ii kaulifiil), but 11 
counterfeit which should seem no counterfeit ~lhe trie 
and perfect image of life indeed. Or rather {for Hie full , 
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majesty of such a power is not thus sufficient!;- vx^vr^-r.^ d) 
let him consider that it would l^e in effect luclj-s:,; 
than a capacity of transporting himself at any nummil 
into any scene~a gift as great as ran lie by a 

disembodied spirit : and suppose, also, this necromaiif^y 
embracing not only the iirescnt Imt the past, and enalilirig 
us seemingly to enter into the very bodily presence of iiieii 
long since gathered to t!ie tlust ; io U*hold them in ail. as 
they lived, but«--witlii greater privilege tlian ever was gnirili^d 
to the companions of tlic,),se transient acts of lite^to see 
them fastened at our will in the gesture and * of 

an instant, and stayed, on the eve of some great: dettJ, in 
immortality of liurning |)urjK)He* so far as it is 

possible, such penver as this, and then say wlictlier the art; 
whic!h conferred it is to In* sjtoken lightly of, or whether 
we should not ratlii*r reverence, a:» half divine, yjfi wliiiii 
would go HO for as tf> raise us into the rank, and invest us 
with the feli<'*ities, of angtds ? 

Yet hik*!i would imitative art Ih.* in its perfeeiion. Kol 
!)y any means an easy tiling, as Reynolds supposes it. loir 
from lieing easy, it is so utterly ln'ytmd all human fiowi/r 
that we have difficulty even in i rus- rlvii,:- iis naliire nr 
rcBuIts~thc licst art we as yet p'ossess f*ome?^ so far short 
of it. 

I S. But we must not rashly come Io the corifdusion 
tlmt such art would, indeed, l.ie the liighest posnible. There 
is much to l>e considered hereafter on the other iicJei ife 
only conclusion we are as yet warrantct.1 in forming is, tltal 
Reynolds liad no riglit to sfieak liglitly or 
of imitative art; that in fact, when he did lo’ !/.id c-a 
conceived its entire nature, hut was tiunking of some vulgar 
conditions of it, whiclit were the only ones known lo him, 
and that, therefore, his whole etideavf.iiir h,* csj,i!airi ilie 
difference between great and mean an has hi,t:’fi dis- 
appointed; that he has involved himself in ii croivci of 
theorki, wliosc issue lie had not foresemi, ami c,iiiiiiiriiiiccl 
Mmself to conclusions which he never intciKlal 1.1iere m 
an initinctive consciousness in his own mind of flic tlib 
fercnce tetween Jiigh imd low art; hut he is iiiterly in- 
capable of i'vijlalninc, it, and every effort which Im makes 
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to do so involves him in unexpected fallacy iukI ah^.iirt:lily. 
It is not true that Poetry does not exmc&rn herself wiiti 
minute details. It is mi true that high art seeks only the 
Invariable. It is not true that imitative art is an easy 
thing. It is not true that the faithful ivndmVj;:; of fiattirc 
is an employment in which ** the slowest: intellect is likely 
to succeed best,’^ All these successive assertions arc 
utterly false and untenaldc, while the triilli, a triilli 
lying at the very door, has all the while esofcd 
that which was incidentally stated in the prt:r rdi cha|itcr, 
— namely, that the difference l>etweefi great iiricl riican art 
lies, not in definable methods of handling, or ilylei of 
representation, or choices of .subjects, but wlioify in the 
nobleness of the end to whicii the effort of the iiaiiilcr 
addressed. We oinnot say that a painter is greiit 
he paints lioldly, or paints delicately ; liecause he geni?ral« 
izes or particularises; lyec^ause lu,t loves deliiil, or 
he disdains it. lie is great if, I>y any of thcHc iiieatw, he 
has laid open noble truths, or arouscrl noble emotions. 1 1 
does not matter whether he paint the of a row,*, or Itic 
chasms of a precipice, so that Lmv and Admiraiion allcrtcl 
him as he labours, and wait {or i-ver upon lik wciik. It 
does not matter whether he toil t'or morillis iHM.in a few 
inches of his canvas, or cover a pala<x* front with colciur in 
a day, so only that it be witli a solemn jmrptM? l!mt: tie has 
filled his heart with patience, or urged his Imml to liiiiile. 
And it does not matter whetlier he seek for hl» siibjeclii 
among peasants or nobles, among the herofc or the simpbi 
in courts or in fields, so only that he tehold all IlilingJi witii 
a thirst for beauty, and a liatred of* mmnncii iml vice. 
There are, indeed, certain mcthcHis of reprc^;entition wliicli 
are usually adopted by the most mUive minds, anil cerlalii 
characters of subject usually delighted in by flic iiciltet 
hearts; but it is cjuite [)ossible, quite msy, to adopt the 
manner of painting without sharing the activity of winfh 
and to imitate the choice of suhji.ct witliout litr 

nobility of spirit ; while, on the other hand, it is rdtogl'iliti 
impossible to foretell on what strange objects the itntriglli 
of a great man will sometimes Ini ('oncentratcdi or liy W'liil 
strange means he will sometimes express himscE So that 
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true criticism of art never can consist in the nierc applica- 
tion of rules ; it can lie just only when it is foiim!e<l on 
quick sympathy with the innumerahle instincts and cJwnge- 
ful efforts of human nature, chastened and gunks! >y 
unchanging love of all things that (lod has crcatetl to Isi 
teautiful, and protumnccl to he good. 
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CHAPTER HI 

OF THE REAI. NATURE OF (iKEATNESR «tF HTVl.F, 

§1.1 DOUBT not that tlic reader was ilhsalisflei'l with the 
conclusion arrived at in the last chapter. 1 hal “ great; 
art is art which represents what is tseaiitifiil aiwl gcKicl, iiiiy 
not seem a very profound discovery ; and llie nialri cjiiei- 
tion may be thought to have lieen all the time lost, sight 
namely, ^^What is Ixiautiful, and what k gCMicl?” No; 
those are not the main, at least not the first ; #iii 

the contrary, our subject Irecomes at once ri|icni?d Jitiil 
simplified as soon as we have left those t!ie oiifv . 

For observe, our present task, according to our old |i!aii| 
is merely to investigate the relative 'degrees <if llie tewi/i/ii/ 
in the art of different masters ; and it in an ‘ u? 
to be convinced, first of all, that what is lovely will al«o In:? 
great, and what is pleasing, noble. Nor is the coriclii^ion 
so much a matter of c’oursc‘ as it at first ap|mrs, for, iiir- 
prising as the statement may seem, all the conftisbti irilci 
which Reynolds has plunged both himself and Ids rci:itler«| 
in the essay we have l)een examining, raiillo p? frciiit 

a doubt in his own mind an io Ihe mcmtmm o<f #£ 

In the next paper I alluded to, No. 82 (whkdi needs 
however, to be examined at ho great length), lift faintly 
attributes the whole influence of touty to custom, saying, 
that has no doubt, if we were more u^*d to d 
than to l)eauty, deformity would then lose the idea now 
annexed to it, and take tlmt of Imuty; m if the wlioli? 
world should agree that Yes and No ihould c?hangc tlicir 
meanings ; Yes would then deny, and No would affirm I ” 

§ 2. The world does, indeed, iuccaed— oftciier ttmii in, 
perhaps, altogether well for the world— in making Ym tmmt 
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No, and No mean Yen^ But the world has never 
ceeded, nor ever will, in making itself delight in lAirtk 
clouds more than in Iduc sky, or love^ the clark^ eart.li 
lietter than t!ie rose that grows from it flafipily for 
mankind, l^aiity and ugliness are as jwsitive in their 
nature as physical pain an<l pleasure, as light and darkness, 
or as life and death ; and though they may k? clenitsi or 
misunderstood in many fantastic ways, the most siil'itle 
reasoner will at last find that colour and ^sweetness arc 
still attractive to him, and that no logic will erialdc him 
to think the rainbow somlirc, or the violet sctenlless. Ilul 
the theory that lx:auty was merely a result of cmstom waii 
very common in Johnson^s time, (doklsmith has, f think, 
ex{)resKed it witli more force and wit than any other writc’r, 
in various passagc‘s of tin* Ct/hm of (ht Jfrir/r/. And il 
was, indeed, a curious retribution of the folly of ilic world 
of art, whicli for sf>me lltree cenliiries„had givcti itself reck'* 
lessly to the pursuit of iRUUity, tliat at last it should \k* leil 
to deny the very existence of what it had so morbidly and 
passiotiately sought. It was as if a i‘hikl should leave its 
home to pursm? the rainl.Kiw, and then, lircathtess ami 
hopeless, declare tliat it tlitl not exist. Nor is llic Icsmiii 
less useful which may k5 gained in uli:-vrviu/, the mh^tplion 
of iuesh a theory by Reynolds himself. It allows how ctoitr'* 
pictely an artist may lie unconscaaui of the primiplc'. of 
his own work, an<l how he may lie led t.»y iniitirict to do all 
that ii right, while he is misled by false? logic to all that 
In wrong. For nearly every word that Reyruiltls wrote was 
contrary t:o his own practice; lie seems to h*ivc !ic:s.at liorn 
to teach all error by lus precept, and all cKcellerice liy his 
example; he enforced with hb lips 5*riirr;di/,;fouri arid 
idealism, while with his jiencil he wa?i tracing the patterns 
of the dresses of tfm lielles of his day ; lie cxii«iriefl liis 
pupils to attend only to tlie inv^ibb!*.*, while he himself 
was o<'<*upIed in distinguishing every variation cif 
temper; and he denied the existence of the fraiitiful, at ihc 
same instant tlmt lie arrested it as it passed, and |icrpetm 
ated it for met. 


^ IM |ier II ckaar, vi far Ita. 
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8 3. But we must not quit the subject here. However 
inconsistently or dimly expressed, there .s, mdeed, some 
truth in that commonly accepted d.sl.nct.on ix!tw«-n high 
and low art. That a thing should Ik iKaiimii! is no 
enough: there is, a-s we said in the outset, .a higher and 
lower range of beauty, and .some ground for . r.i!:" ; 

into various and unequal ranks iKunters who haw, never- 
theless, each in hi.s several way, represented M>metltiiig tli.at 
was beautiful or good. 

Nor, if we would, can we get nd of this tonvmtion. 
We have at all times .some instinctive sense dial tlie 
function of one painter is greater than that of another, 
even supposing each equally successful in his own w.iy : 
and we feel that, if it were jiossibk; to conquer . 

and do away with the iniquities of iKrsonid feeling, awl 
the insufficiencies of limited knowledge, we should all 
agree in this estimate, and Ik able to [iliw e.«h jwintcr 
in his right rank, measuring them !>y a true scaks of 
nobleness. Wo feel' that tlu- men in the higlKjr clasisei 
of the scale would Ik, in the full :.cnse of the word, ( Jrmt. 

men whom one would give much to see the faces of 

but for an instant ; and that thoHo in the lower d.ts*s of 
the scale (though none were udiiiittod hut who hsul true 
merit of some kind) would Ik very sniiill men. not greatly 
exciting either reverence or curiosity. And with this fixed 
instinct in our minds, we permit our teachers ilaily to 
exhort their pupils to the cultivation of “gresit 
neither they nor wc having any very clffitr notion as to 
what the greatness consists in: bnt sometimes incliniiig 
to think it must deiKiuI on the 8i>ace of_ the ranvas, 
and that art on a scale of six fiKt by ten is .omUbSr):*. 
spiritually separated from thit on a scale of IhK* feet l>y 
five sometimes holding it to consist in {Kiioiimf tlie 
nude body, rather than the liody dcrently i lii):.. 4 
sometimes being convinced that it is connet-ted with ttie 
study of past history, and that the art is only great which 
represents what the painter never saw, and about which 
he knows nothing; — .and sometimci being firmly ptT'.Si.idcd 
that it consists in genemlly finding feult with, and cti' 
deavouring to mend, whatsoever the Divine Wistloin has 
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made. All which various errors, having yet some motes 
and atoms of truth in the make of each of them, clesem* 
some attentive analysis, for tljey come tinder that gerier»il 
law,— that the corruption of the 1k!sI is the worst” 

There are not worse errors going than these four ; and yet 
the truth tliey contain, and the instincl whicli urges iiiaiiy 
to preacl'i them, are at the root of all healtliy grtmili in 
art. We ruin one young painter after another liy telling 
him to follow great art, without knowing ^flial 

greatness is; and yet the feeling that it verily m some- 
thing, and that there are dcjiths and lireaclllis, nhallows 
and narrows, in the matter, m all that we liave to look 
to, if we would evc^r make cnir art .scrvic'ealile In ourselves 
or others. To follow art for ihe .sake of bang a great, 
man, and therefore to c'ast about c‘on!iniialIy for sonic 
means of achiiwing petition <jr attracting admiration, is 
tlic surest way of entling in total cxtinciioin And yd 
it is only liy Iioncst reverence ft>r art ilself, anil I»y great 
self-respect in the practice of it, that it run he 
from cJilctlanteism, raiseil to apfirovi*<l !h an ‘ju.d 
and lirought to itm priifier work it luis to a*-* hui”; .h in 
the service of mam 

I 4. Ixt us therefore look into the facts of the thing, not 
with any metapliyHical, or otherwh^ vain and Irtiiililcfioriic 
effort at acmtcncss, Imt in a plain way for itic fiitUs tlierir^- 
«»lvc« are plain encnigli, and may b* plitinly stated, only 
the difficulty is, that out of these facts, riglil and left:, liie 
different forms of rriisiipprehcnsion branch intc;i grlevc:iiis 
complexity, and Iirancli so far and wiile, tliat if once wi* 
try to follow them, they will lead m cfiiile front our mark 
into other separiile, tiiough not less inierestirig 
The tel way will lie, therefore, I tlnrik, to skdidi oiil iil 
0nc!e in this clii:ipter, tlie difterent cliaracl«?rs which risilly 
mmtkuto of style, and to indicale the 

directioni of the oiitbranching mkijiprcheiisiorts «4 
then, in the ‘.■Jirt'rr-fliu-' chapters, to take u|i iti Hiirccsiioii 
those which need more talk abmt them, and folhiw ciiii at 
It'isurc whafrvrr inqiiiries they may suggest, 

g 5. I. (htun't. riF Noiiuk Htuui.i 1, of slyk 

consists, then ; first, in tlie habitual choice of iiilijecis of 
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thought which involve wide interests and profound passions, 
as opposed to those which involve narrow interests and 
slight passions. The style is greater or less in exact pro- 
portion to the nobleness of the interests and passions 
involved in the subject. The habitual choice of sacred 
subjects, such as the Nativity, Transfiguration, Crucifixion 
(if the choice be sincere), implies that the painter has a 
natural disposition to dwell on the highest thoughts of 
which humanity is capable ; it constitutes him so far forth 
a painter of the highest order, as, for instance, Leonardo, 
in his painting of the Last Supper : he who delights in 
representing the acts or meditations of great men, as, for 
instance, Raphael painting the School of Athens, is, so far 
forth, a painter of the second order : he who represents 
the passions and events of ordinary life, of the third. 
And in 'this ordinary life, he who represents deep thoughts 
and sorrows, as, for instance. Hunt, in his Claudio and 
Isabella, and such other works, is of the highest rank in 
his sphere ; and he who represents the slight malignities 
and passions of the drawing-room, as, for instance, Leslie, 
of the second rank ; he who represents the sports of boys, 
or simplicities of clowns, as Webster or Teniers, of the 
third rank; and he who represents brutalities and vices 
(for delight in them, and not for rebuke of them), of no 
rank at all, or rather of a negative rank, holding a certain 
order in the abyss. 

§ 6. The reader will, I hope, understand how much 
importance is to be attached to the sentence in the first 
parenthesis, ‘‘ if the choice be sincere ; for choice of 
subject is, of course, only available as a criterion of the 
rank of the painter, when it is made from the heart. 
Indeed, in the lower orders of painting, the choice is 
always made from such a heart as the painter has ; for 
his selection of the brawls of peasants or sports of children 
can, of course, proceed only from the fact that he has 
more sympathy with such brawls or pastimes than with 
nobler subjects. But the choice of the higher kind of 
subjects is often insincere 3 and may, therefore, afford no 
real criterion of the painter’s rank. The greater number 
of men who have lately painted religious or heroic subjects 
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have done so in mere ambition^ Ijecausc tlicy had teen 
taiight that it was a good thing lo te a *«high art jiainler; 
and the fact is that in nine cases out of ten, the so-aiilcci 
historical or ** liigh art painter is a |>ersc>n infitiilely 
inferior to the painter of flowers or still life. Hc! is, in 
modern limes, nearly always a man who has great vanity 
without pictorial ca|)acity, and differs from tl'ie landscaiic 
or fruit painter merely in misunderstanding and over- 
estimating his otvn |>owers. Me mistakes his vanity for 
insi)iralion, his aml>ition for greatness of scad, and lakes 
pteasure in what he calls the ideal/^ merely te?«:ause hc 
has neither humility nor capacity enough tc^ cc>m|>rehencl 
the real 

g 7. Ikit also o1)Hcrve, it is not caioiigh even that: tlie 
choice l)C sin(X.‘rc. It must also \>c wise. It liaj'ijicui 
very often that a. man of weak intc’lleet, sincerely desiriitg 
to do what is good and useful, will devote^ himsilf to Idgh 
art Hut,)jects because hc tlaiiks them tlie only om^s on wldrh 
time and toil <;.an be uscTully spc*nt, or, stanelinic’s, tHxxiiise 
they are really tlie cady ones he has pkmure in {'‘ote* 
tentplating. Bui riot having intellect enougii to enter irtio 
the immh of truly great meat, or to imagim* great events 
as tliey really hap|>ene<!, he camnot liecoine a grcxii fiainter ; 
he degrades the std,:ijec!ts Ite intended to hcatoiir, imd Ids 
work is more utterly thrown away, anc.! bis rank m an 
artist in reality lower, ihati if he laul devoted hiniMrlf to 
the , imitation of the simplest objats of naturiil hktory. 
The works of Overtet:k arc a most notalde instaneo of 
this form of error. 

§ S, It must alsc) l)e nxm'mbf'n-th that in nearly all 
the great periods of art the rJioiee of subject lias not 
teen left lo the painter. His fmpl.yrr,^.- ..ablKg, Baron, 
or iTK^narcli,— clcterndned for him whether tie shendd earn 
his teead liy making cloistcjrs Irright witli cdiciirs of jiairils, 
painting emts of arms on leaves of romamx'S, or clecarrating 
presence cdramliers with complimr-utury myt!>uhu.yy ; and lim 
own perMon;i.l feelings are ascx^rtainablr auly by wat* 
in ^the themes assigned to him, what arc the points in 
which he '^eems to take most |dcasurc. Thus, in ihc 
pridcaiged ranges of varied iubjecii witli wtiicli 
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Gozzoli decorated the doi^icts if, i. la 

that love of simple domestic inridi^nt, m:vvi lindsmpr, 
and glittering ornament, prevails sligluly over llir ’.nkiiiii 
elements of religious feeling, which, nc'^'crihck llir* spiril 
of the age instilled into him in such mc;c-nrc in fciriii a, 
very lovely and noble mind, though still tme of llie fccaiiil 
order. In the work of Orcagna, an ifilciiaf,? ^aileriiriity 
and energy in the sublimest groii|>H «)f Ins figiircs, fiidiiig 
away as he touches inferior sufijects, iriiticii,les llial his 
home was among the archangels, and liis rank ariicmg llie 
first of the sons of men; while in itie 

grace, artificial smiles, aiul purple langn«'ir:.> nf Id-., iairiis,, 
indicates the inferior instinct whic.h \\ould b»nc Im 

choice in (juite other directifins, Iwd if n«#l hixn lor the 
fashion of the age, and the need of the day* 

^ 9. It will follow, of ctourse, Iroiii t'lhtorc rcilF 
siderations, that the choute whir*!)! s Fnr' 

of high art is seen as imu‘h in ihe trfs’Jtmrifn of a ^al!'ljl^r;t 
as in its selection, and that the i-^;pn' ■■e»n at flic flsaiigtilK 
of the persons represented will alvvay^’. !w* fhc tii'l tiling 
considered by the painter who worthily entci'. ilcu liigliria 
school. For the artist who shuaicly ilac raciliksi 

sul)jcct will also choose cludly to represent what tiiiikw 
that sul)ject noble, namely, Ihe varioie* Isciornu rar rillier 
noble emotions of the persons reiu’esenied. If, io'J.atd cif 
this, the artist seeks only to niahr* phtnic 
by the composition of it.s masses and rtilcHii:., nr hy uriy 
other merely pictorial merit, m fine drawing of firiik* it 
is evident, not only that any otlier jttd»jer‘i waidd have 
answered his purpose as well, but dial he 1;^ unfn |ci 
approach the sulrject he luis t:ho,Hen, k;r*ay:''ic hr laiiiicit 
enter into its deepest meaning, and tlicrr,'fofc cainicil In 
reality have chosen it for that meaning. , 

while the expression is always to Im the fir'.i iliing eon* 
sidered, all other merits must lie addccl t«.i the lUtiiiiil iif 
the painteFs power; for until he can hdh cohaif and 
draw beautifully he has no business to coryddit’ liiinrff a 
painter at all, far less to attempt the nohlrsl cif 

painting; and, when he has once jKissessed hiiuhidf of lltst 
powers, he will naturally and fitly emi^Iciy tliem 10 
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and perfect the impression made by the sentiment of his 
subject 

The perfect unison of expression, as the painter's main 
purpose, with the full and natural exertion of his pictorial 
power in th% details of the work, is found only in the old 
Pre-Raphaelite periods, and in the modern Pre-Raphaelite 
school. In the works of Giotto, Angelico, Orcagna, John 
Bellini, and one or two more, these two conditions of high 
art are entirely fulfilled, so far as the knowledge of those 
days enabled them to be fulfilled; and in the modern 
Pre-Raphaelite school they are fulfilled nearly to the utter- 
most. Hunt^s Light of the World, is, I believe, the most 
perfect instance of expressional purpose with technical 
power, which the world has yet produced. 

§ 10. Now in the Post-Raphaelite period of ancient art, 
and in the spurious high art of modern times, two broad 
forms of error divide the schools ; the one consisting in (A) 
the superseding of expression by technical excellence, and 
the other in (B) the superseding of technical excellence by 
expression. 

(A). Superseding expression by technical excellence. — 
This takes place most frankly, and therefore most inno- 
cently, in the work of the Venetians. They very nearly 
ignore expression altogether, directing their aim exclusively 
to the rendering of external truths of colour and form. 
Paul Veronese will make the Magdalene wash the feet of 
Christ with a countenance as absolutely unmoved as that 
of any ordinary servant bringing a ewer to her master, and 
will introduce the supper at Emmaus as a background to 
the portraits of two children playing with a dog. Of the 
wrongness or rightness of such a proceeding we shall 
reason in another place; at present we have to note it 
merely as displacing the Venetian work from the highest 
or expressional rank of art. But the error is generally 
made in a more subtle and dangerous way. The artist 
deceives himself into the idea that he is doing all he can 
to elevate his subject by treating it under rules of art, 
introducing into it accurate science, and collecting for it 
the beauties of (so called) ideal form ; whereas he ^may, in 
reality, be all the while sacrificing his subject to his own 
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vanity or pleasure, and losing truth, ncihk^ncs^;* and iii^ 
pressiveness for the sake of deliglitful liiU'S or creililiil'ile 
pedantries. 

§ II. (B), Siq)erseding technical if exfircs^- 

sion.---This is usually done under tht,.! influeiu^ of iiiicillier 
kind of vanity. 'The artist desir<*s dial men Khoiitfi tliifik 
he has an elevated soul, affects to de'.pi!,e tiie ordinary 
excellence of art, conteniplati^s with egfilisrii^ llic 

course of his own imaginations fu* staisalions, and refuses 
to look at the real facts round ahout him, in <irdrr llml lie 
may adore at leisure the shadow of himself. He lives til 
an element of what he calls lender emolioiw and lofty 
aspirations ; which arc, in fact, ncahin|,.^ more than very 
ordinary weaknesses or instincts, i'*o?Ueui]4-ii.cd Ilirciiigh a 
mist of pride. A large range of moderti ( Immm art eniries 
under this head, 

A more interesting and respe<1alili' l<ai« of ilirs errc'ir is 
fallen into by some truly earnest num, w!jo, finding their 
powers not adequate to the attainment of greal artktieal 
excellence, but adecpiatc to rendcTittg, up lo a •rertfiiii 
point, the cxprcs.sion of the human i^tHintctianee, devote 
themselves to that object alone, alsuuloiun].; effort in cnlier 
directions, and executing the acttessoriisi of their pictiirei; 
feebly or carelessly. With these are a'-t'^iciated anotiirr 
group of philosopliical paintt.TS, wh<» suppone ttie arlfelfcal 
merits of other parts advem to tl»c m ilriwiiig 

the spectatoris attention away from i:, uiul vdio fiaint in 
grey colour, and imjierfect light and shadii lif way cif 
enforcing the purity of their ecinceptions. Until itimf 
classes of conscientious hut narrow >minik^d artkis lalw'iiir 
under the same grievous mistake of luja,tinu^/ tlml wilful 
fallacy can ever lie either pardonable or tid|ifiil Tiwy 
forget that colour, if u.sed at all, must h* either true or 
false, and that what i/iey call chastity, dignity, and 
is, to the eye of any person accustcaued to mittire, fiiire, 
bold, and impertinent falsehood. It does not in the eyei 
of any soundly minded man, exalt the exprcHsioii of a 
female face that the cheeks should he iminted td the ccilriiir 
of clay, nor does it in the least enhance his reverence for 
a saint to find the scenery around him deprivel, tiy liin 
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presence, of sunshine. It Is tn iniprirtanl ria::'olataai. 
however, to reflect that no artist ever fell into any of tliesc* 
last three errors (under head B) who had really tlie cii|>iidly 
of becoming a great painter. No man ever tiespiset! <'‘c-i!oiir 
who could produce it ; and the error of these sentitncrnlalists 
and philosophers is not so much in the c*hoiee of iheir 
manner of painting, as in siij»])osin;.i themselves capalik* of 
painting at all Some of thnn might have made eflkieiil 
sculptors, but the greater numlier had thdr misskm in some 
other sphere than that of art, and would have found, in 
works of practical charity, Ijetter rniploymciit for ihdr 
gentleness and sentimentalism, than in denying to human 
beauty its colour, and to natural scenery its light; in 
depriving heaven of its lihie, and earth of its bloom, valour 
of its glow, and modesty of its blush. 

12. IL Lovk ok Bkautv.-— 1 ‘he second ('haracteristir^ 
of the great school of art is, that it introduces in the 
conception of its sul>jcct as much Ixauty as is jiossililc*, 
consistently with truthd 

For instance, atiy subject consisting of a niiriilx*r 
of figures, it will make as many of those* figures lM„^aiiliful 

^ Am here, for tlic first time, I am ohiigcil to uw the Uitun Tniili 
and lieauty in a kiacl of t must therefore f^lop for a mfuneril 

to state clearly the relation of these two riualiiks of art ; mul to |irol®t 
against the vulgar am! Mkh habit of confusing truth mul Ixmiily with 
each other. People with ihallow lowers of thought, dtdririg to iattcr 
themselves with the seimalitm of 'having attained profuntlity, are coii^ 
tinually doteg the most serimm mischief hy itUrotlwcing confiisbri 
plain ^ ma^tters, and then valuing them.%lv« on laung confoumfol. 
Nothing k more common than to liear p.’Mph' \vh«» dedre to hr tliciiiglil 
philosophical, declare that <*l>eaiity k tinUi/' and truth k hraiity/’ 

I would most earnestly lieg every sensihk* |:*erHon who heiii.% inch iin 
assertion made, to nip thr gt-nniiutini' phlhi In hin nintii|:»uou?i 
bud j and l:«g him, if he irally hk own as-atrlioii, never henre* 

forward to we^two wor«h-4 for the same thing, Tim fad i», ituih wnt 
beauty are entirely distinct, though often related, things, One is ii 
property of statements, the other of objeem. The statement that ** two 
and two make four’* is true, but it m neither Imautiful nor ugly, for ii 
in invidlile ; a rc»e k lovely, Imt it is neither true nor febie,' for it ii 
siltttt. That which shows nothing cannot \m fair, trtil iliai wliicli 
asserts nothing eanaot hu false. Even the ordinary u»e of the 
false and true, as tpfilled to wtlicia! and real thiagi, k km€€muU\ An 
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as the faithful representation of huiuaniJv will admit. 
It will not deny the facts of ugliness or decrepitude, or 
relative inferiority and superiority of feature as necessarily 
manifested in a crowd, but it will, so far as it is in its 
power, seek for and 4well ujton the fairest forms, and in 
all things insist on the kauty that is in them, not on the 
ugliness. In this resiiect, .schools of art l)ecome higher 
in exact proportion to the degree in which they a[>prehend 
and love the teautiful. Thas, Angelico, intensely loving 
all spiritual beauty, will te of the highest rank j and I’aul 
Veronese and Correggio, intensely loving fihyskal and 
corporeal beauty, of the .second rank ; amt Alltcrt Diirer, 
Rubems, and in general the Northern .irti'l-., .ipi?. n igly 

artificial rose is not a false” rose» it h not a at all, Use 
is in the person who states, or in<1,uee:» the lieliel, that it a 
Now, therefore, in things conceriniif' art, itie trwr filse 

arc only to be rightly used while the pidnie ic enn',i*lrh:4l a. a state- 
ment of facts. The painter asserts that this tvhicb he 
the form of a clog, a man, or a tree. If it U,‘ the* a ilrig, 

a man, or a tree, the painter’.s statement is fal^r ; and, ih«*rrhai% 
justly speak of a false line, or fiihat OMhnir ; mU that any linC'- «>r nilcwii 
can in themselves be false, but they beeotne so whrii they ft 

statement tliat they resemble something whkh they 
But the beauty of the lines or colour.s h wittily imiepcndrtii of tny 
such statement, They may Ihi In^autiful line;*, tinmgh ?ph?e imieeiirtte, 
and ugly lines though quite faithful. A pidure may he c;, jy, 

which represents with ridelity some bast! dteunehiner e..i!v b! !: 
and a painted window may be exfptisitely k*auriful, wltkh fi'ptfiewtl 
men with eagles* faces, and dqyi with blur heinl'i arNl tiili 

(though, by the way, this is not in the strict .Mhf art, * w« %hall 
see hereafter, inasmuch as it means rto assertion that men ewf kmi 
eagles* faces). If this were not so, it would hj im|wj;v4h!e Ut ^ irrifiri? 
truth to beauty ; for to attain the one would ahvay;; h‘ P* nttniii tlm 
Other. But, unfortunately, this .saerifua* i;, vsct-ntiiiyly p'*-: .■ ib% , giiti it 
is chiefly this which characterizes the false ,,chos4 , of hiyh ;n?, ,0 far 
high art consists in the pursuit of beauty. Ktir idlh«rti|»j 4 itiiili iiiul 
beauty are independent of each other, it cloes not follow that at# tt 
liberty to pursue whichever w^e pleam They are Imleed s 
but it is wrong to separate them j they are to be sought Ifigethn in sfu* 
order of their worthiness ; that is to say, truth fiRd, mil locality 
wards.^ ^ High art differs from low art in [jossevung an ctf lm«tf 
in addition to its truth, not in possessing exces!t of lieatily mmthMmi 
with truth. 
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insensible to teotyj tnd ciiring only for truth, whether 
shapely or not, of the third rank; and Teniers and 
Salmtor, ra.ravn.L!igit>, and other such worshippers of the 
depraved, of no rank, or as we said tefore, of a certain 

ordar in the aliyss* 

§ 13* The corruption of the schools of high art, so far 
as this particular quality is concerned, consists in the 
sacrifice of truth to l)eauty. Great art dwells on all that 
is beautiful; but false art omits or dtanges all that is 
agly. Great art accepts Nature as she is, but directs the 
and thoughts to what is most perfect in her ; false 
art saves itself the trouble of direction by removing or 
altering whatever it thinks ol)jectionable. The evil results 
of which proctaiding are twofold. 

14. Jnrst. 'I'liat beauty deprived of its proper foils 
and adjuncts ceases to be enjoyed as beauty, Evil first, 
just as light deprived of all shadow ceases to l>e 
enjoyed as light. A white canvas cannot pro- oHicauty. 
duce an effect of sunshine; the painter must darken it 
in some places iKifore hcj can make it look lunlinous in 
others; nor can an uninterrupted succession of beauty 
produce the true effect of l)eauty; it must te foiled by 
inferiority tefore its own power can \>e developed. Nature 
has for the most part mingled her inferior and noble 
elements as she mingles sunshine with shade, giving due 
use and influence to t>oth, and the painter who chooses 
to remove the shadow, perishes in the burning desert he 
has created. The truly high and beautiful art of Angelico 
is (^onlinuaily refreshed and strengthened by his frank 
porlrallure of the most ordinary features of his brother 
monks and of the recorded peculiarities of ungainly 
sanctity; but the modern German and Raphaelesfpie 
schools lose all honour and nobleness in barber-like 
admiration of handsome faces, and have, in fact, no real 
faith mcGpt in straight noses, and curled hair. Paul 
'Veronese opposes the dwarf to the soldier, and the 
nereis lo the queen ; Shakspere places Caliban beside 
Miranda, and Autolycus l^eside Perdita; but the vulgar 
idealist withdraws hk Ijeauty to the safety of the saloon, 
and 'his inno«n« to the seclusion of the cloister; he 
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pretends that he does this in delicacy of choice and ptirily 
of sentiment, while in truth he has neither courage to 
front the monster, nor wit enough to furnish the knave. 

8 15 It is only by the habit of representing faithiullyall 
Evil second, things, that we can truly learn witat is Iwautiful, 
-we'iosetile jg not. The uglicst objects contain 

S”beaaty. somc element of Ixsiuty; and in all it is an 
element peculiar to them.selv(is, which cannot Ik; scjiaratol 
from their ugliness, but must either lx; enjoyed tr^ether 
with it or not at all. The more a iminter accepts nature 
as he finds it, the more unexjiected Iwauty he discovers 
in what he at first despised; but once let him &mjgato 
the right of rejection, and he will gradually contract 
his circle of enjoyment, until what he supposed to lie 
nobleness of selection ends in narrowne.ss of perception. 
Dwelling perpetually upon one clas.s of ideas, his art 
becomes at once monstrous and morbid : until at last 
he cannot faithfully represent even wlmt he ch«Kwc,s to 
retain; his discrimination contracts into darhiic;.-, and his 
fastidiousness fades into fatuity. 

High art, therefore, consists neither in altering, nor in 
improving nature; but in .seeking throughout nature for 
“whatsoever things are lovely, and wliatsocver thittp are 
pure ; ” in loving these, in displaying t(} the utmost of the 
painter’s power such loveliness as is in them, ami dirvetiti;; 
the thoughts of others to them by winning art or gentle 
emphasis. Of the degree in which this can Ije done, and 
in which it may be permitted to gather together, without 
falsifying, the finest forms or thoughts, so as to create a 
sort of perfect vision, wc shall luive to speak hereafter : at 
present, it is enough to rememlH;r that art (mtms fittriAm) 
is great in exact proportion to the love of branly ho'.ui hy 
the painter, provided that love of Ixsiuty forfeit no atom t»f 
truth. 

§ 16. III. SiNCERiTy.—TIie next * characteristic of great 
art is that it includes the largest jmssible quantity of 'l*rut!» 
in the most perfect possible harmony. If it were jionsibb 
for art to give all the truths of nature it ought to tin it. 


* I name them in order of rncreasing, not tkctea‘.ii»j,« intiiorlanct;. 
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But this is not possible* Choice mmt always 1:« iiiatle 
of some facts which can l>e from amcing others 

which must t>e passed by in silence, or even, in some re-* 
spects, misreprcHciited. The inferior artist cliooses iiniiit' 
portant and scattered truths ; the great artist chooses ttie 
most necessary first, and afterwards the most cfinsisteril 
with these, so as to obtain the greatest possilile aiid most 
Iiarmonious sum. For instance, Rentbraiail alwa,y!:i clicios-es 
to represent the exact force with which the light on l!ie 
most illumined part of an object is opixrsecl to its ot:»curer 
po-rtions. In order to obtain this, in most ca«f, not very 
important ' truth, he sacrifices the light and colour of five* 
sixths of his picture ; and the expressir>n of every character 
of objects which depends on tenderness of shaf^t* or lint 
But he obtains his single trutln and what plrfiut and 
forcil')le exprtis.sion is dependent upon it, with niiigtnficenl 
skill and sul>tlety* Veronese, on the contrary, choo-scs to 
represent the great relations <.^f visilile things to each olinrr, 
to the heaven aijove, and to the earth beneath iluaii, lb* 
holds it more important to show iiow a figure slands 
relieved from deli<!ate air, or marble wai! ; how as a red, or 
purple, or white figure, it separates itself, in clear disc*erni- 
bility, from things not red, nor purple, nor wliile ; hciw 
infinite daylight shines round it ; how innuiiieralile veils of 
faint shadow invest it ; how its Irlackness and darknesi are, 
in the exc^ess of their nature, just m limitol and local as 
its intensity of light ; all this, I say, he feels lo Im more 
important than showing merely the exact mmsun of the 
spark of sunshine that gleams on a dac:*ri liilh *‘i tFov. mu 
a jewel. All this, moo'ovrr, he feel ; i*? !»' Ii;uin‘eijr**r , , 
capable of l>eing joined in one great system of spaf:ioys 
truth. And with inevitaldc watchfulness, incfslimalile 
subtlety, he unites all tins in tenderers! Ixilance, rioling in 
mch ImiFs-brcadth of etdour, not merely what its riglttiuiSi 
or wrongntiss is in itself, l)ut what its rektion is to every 
'Other on his canvas; restraining, for tnitlds mike, liis cx- 
hausttei energy, reining ktek, for truth’s sake, his fiery 
strength; veiling, f'Kjfore truth, the vanity of hrightriess ; 
penetrating, for truth, the ofgborii; ruling 

his restless invention with a rod of iron; pardoning no 
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error, no thoughtlessnas, no furgctfiilnf.sH ; and Knltihiing 
all his powers, impulses, and imaginations, to the arbit- 
rament of a merciless justice, and the oljedience of an 
incorruptible verity. 

I give this instance with respect to colour and shade : 
but, in the whole field of art, the difference tetwam the 
great and inferior artists is of the same kind, and may lie 
determined at once by the question, which of them conveys 
the largest sum of truth ? 

§ 17. It follows from this principle, tliat in general all 
Corollary ;st: gre^t drawing is didind drawing; for truths 
goSiydis- rendered indistinctly might, for the 

inot. most part, as well not be rendered at all. 'rbere 
are, indeed, certain facts of mystery, and facts of indistinct- 
ness, in aU objects, which must have their projier place in 
the general harmony, and the reader will presently find me, 
when we come to that i>art of our inve.stigatimi, iclling him 
that all good drawing must in .sonu: sort lie /;«!i .(iiii f. We 
may, however, understand this apparent contradiction, by 
reflecting that the highest knowlcdgt: always involves a 
more advanced percaiption of the fields of tin* unknown ; 
and, therefore, it may most truly lie said, that to know 
anything well involves a profound sensation of ia.noianT. 
while yet it is equally true that good and noble knowledge 
is distinguished from vain and usr*less knowlctlge chiefly 
by its clearness and distinctness, and by the vigorous con- 
sciousness of what is known and what is not. 

So in art. The liest drawing involves a womlerful jier- 
ception and expression of indistinctness ; and yet all noble 
drawing is separated from the ignoble liy its distiiKtr«»8, 
by its fine expression and firm assertion of Sorndhing; 
whereas the bad drawing, without either firmness or fmenw, 
expresses and asserts Nolhing. I'he first thing, therefore, 
to be looked for as a .sign of noble art, is a dear con«*lou»- 
ness of what is drawn and wliat is not ; the liold statement, 
and fiiank confession — " T/ns I know," I know 

not; ” and, generally speaking, all haste, .slurring, olmctirity, 
indecision, are signs of low art, and all calmness, distinct 
ness, luminousness, and positiveness, of high .art. 

§ 18. It follows, secondly, from this principle, tliat as the 
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great painter b always attending to the sum and harmony of 
his truths rather than to one or the other of any coroUa^ 
group, a quality of Gmp is idsihle in his work, "us g/ne* 
like the power of a great reasoner over his sub- ™''y i^k* 

ject, or a great jxiet over hm conception, mam- scale, 
fasting itself very often in missing out certain details or less 
truths (which, though good in themselves, he finds are in 
the way of others), and in a swecrping manner of getting 
the lieginnings and ends of things shown at once, and the 
squares and depths rather than the surfaces : hence, on 
the whole, a habit of docking at large masses rather than 
small ones; and even a physical largeness of handling, 
and love of working, if possible, on a large scale; and 
various other qualities, more or less imperfectly expressed 
by sucli technical terms as !>rcadth, massing, unity, bold- 
ness, etc., all of which are, indeed, great qualities when 
they mean I jrcadth of truth, w'cight of truth, unity of truth, 
and courag<‘uu.‘i as.sttrtion of truth; but which have all 
their correlative errors and mockeries, almost universally 
mistaken for thcin,-«--lhe lireadth which has no contents, 
the weight which has no value, the unity which plots 
deception, an<l the iKilclness wliich faces out fallacy. 

§ 19. And it k to !)€ noted csjiecially respecting 
laii^eness of scale, that thougli for the most part it is 
cimractoristic of the more powerful masters, they having 
l>oth more invention wherewith to fill space (as Ghirlandajo 
wished that he might {mint all the walls of Florence), and, 
often, an im{>etuc>sity of mind which makes them like free 
play for hand and arm (liesides that they usually desire to 
jmint everything in the fon‘gr(>iind of their picture of the 
natural sir^a), yet, as this largeness of scmle involves the 
p,lacing of the picture at a considerable distance from the 
eye, and this distance involves the loss of many delicate 
details, and esfMxially of the subtle lines of expression in 
fttiturcs, it follows that the masters of refined detail and 
human expression are apt to prefer a small scale to work 
u|)on ; so that the dii€€ masterpieces of expression which 
the world possesses are small pictures by Angelico, in 
wliich the figurei are rarely more than six or seven inches 
liigh; in tte tost works of Raphael and Ixonardo the 
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figures are almost always less tlmii life, and the l«sl works 
of Turner do not exceed the %im of 18 inches by 1 a* 

§ 20. As its greatness depends on the siiiii of trtitli, 
Corollary and this sum of truth can always l« iiictreiml 
3rd: Great (jelicacy of handling, it follows lliat nil great 
art must have this delicacy to the iitiiicwl 
degree. This rule is infallible atuniyflexibke All ccMrse 
work is the .sign of low art Only, il h to lie 
that coarseness must l:>c estimated by the ili'?^fiiiice froiii llic 
eye ; it teing necessary to consult this clisliiiir*e, when great 
by laying on touches which apfiear coarse wlieii seen fiimr ; 
but which, so far from lielng coarse, are, in fciiliiy, more 
delicate in a master's work than the finest clom!^ Iianclling, 
for they involve a calcuklion of result and ire laid on with 
a subtlety of sense precisely corr®{M:indcnl to liial whli 
which a good archer draws Ins Ixiw j the sjx^clalor i»ceing 
in the action nothing but the strain of dm slrcing artii, wtiik 
there is in reality, in the finger and an iiieffelily tkikmtc 
estimate of distance, and touch on the a.irow And, 

indeed, this delicacy is generally quite to 

who know what the truth is, for ;arohei 1 -w 'i nilorcl or 
Paul Veronese, which were done in an instant, and look to 
an ignorant spectator merely liki; a vi<»!enl clash of IcKided 
colour (and are, as such, imitated by blmulerin;* artkts), 
are, in fact, modulated by thiJ brusli and finpr to timi 
degree of delicacy that no single grain of the colour ccmld 
be taken from the toucli williout injury ; and link golden 
particles of it, not the sixe of a gnat's lieacl, have iiii|xirla.fit 
share and function in the IxiUinctjs of light In a fticiiire 
perhaps fifty feet long. Nearly emy other rule itppliialik 
to art has some exception but this. Tlilii has abradtifc^y 
none. All great art is delicate art, and all coarse fill in 
bad art. Nay, even, to a certain extent, all Mit arl iff tfid 
art ; for boldness is not lire projicr word Ici apply to tlvs 
courage and swiftness of a great master, tewtl fill know- 
ledge, and coupled with fear ami love. There is m iiiiirh 
difference l)etween the boldness of the true and the foliC 
masters, as there is lietween the taiumge of a pure wciiimti 
and the shamelessness of a lost one. 

§ 21. IV. Invention.— The last characlcthuk of grttl 
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art is that it must t)e inventive, that is, te prodiicecl t’ly the 
imagination. In this resi>ect, it must predsely fulfil the 
definition already given of poetry ; and not only pre^ml 
grounds for noble emotion, but furnish these grounds by 
imagimime pomen Hence there is at once a peat l»r 
fixed between the two schools of Ix>wer and Higher art 
The lower merely copies what is set i'^efore it, whether in 
portrait, landsmpe, or stilblife; the higher either entirely 
imagines its subject, or arranges the materials presented to 
it, so as to manifest the imaginative power in all the three 
phases which have been already explained in the second 
volume. 

And this was the truth which was confusedly present in 
Reynolds's mind when he spoke, as aliove quoted, of the 
difference between Historical and l'oeti<xil l^iinting. Aivry 
rdation of the plain facia which the paintec saw is projHtr 
histomai painting."^ If those facts are unimportant (as 
that he saw a gambler (|uarrel witli another gambler, or a 
sot enjoying himself witli another .sot), then the history is 
trivial ; if the facts are im|)ortant (as tliat he saw such and 
such a great man look thus, or act thus, at siifdi a time), 
then the history is noble: in each case perfeit truth of 
narrative licing su]>p()S(*(h otherwise the whole thing in 
worthless, being neither history nor {.mjtry, !';mt i*litiii 
falsehood. And iarther, as greater or less elegance and 
precision are manifested in the relation or painting of ihc! 
incidents, the merit of the work varies ; so that, what with 
difference of sul>jcct, and what witli difference of treatment, 
historical painting falls or rises in changeful eminence, from 
Dutch trivialities to a \''cla,-;qm'/, portrait, Just as historical 
talking or writing varies in emintaua*, from an old wc)rimn*ii 
story-telling up to Herodotus. Iksides wliidi, certain 
operations of the imagination come into ptiiy ineviialityi 
here and there, so m to touch the history with icmie light 
of poetry, that is, W'ith some light shot forth of the riiir- 
rator's mind, or brought out by the way he has pul the 
accidents^ tc^ether : and wherever the iinaginatit>n has Ihiii 
had anything to do with the matter at all (and it riitisl lie 

^ Compare my Eilahargh tewre Iw p, 31S, ct ic*|, (atwl 

edition). 
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we find that the sum of them is simply the sum of all 
the powers of man. For as { i ) the i hoire of the higls 
suliject involves all conditions of right moral choir (% ami 
as (2) the love of Ix-auty involves all comlilion.s of right ad- 
miration, and as (3) the gras[» of truth involves all strength 
of sense, evenne.s.s of jnd -iiii iil, and honesty of i s.ij j > . 
and as (4) the |K)etica! power involves all swiftness ol 
invention, and accuracy of historical mr inory, the Mim nt 
all these powens is the sttm of the human soul. Hetjc** we 
see why the word “ (Irtat ” is used of this art. It is hlr rally 
great. It compiisses and calls forth the entire lumran spirit, 
whereas any other kintl of art, laring more or ler« small or 
narrow, compitsKcs and calls forth only /cw/ of the hmttan 
.spirit. Hence the idea of il.s m.iguitm’c is a literal ami 
just one, the art being .simjtly less or greater in j o ; 
to the mnnlxT of facuitiris it oxen iws and addresscs.t Ami 
this is the ultimate meaning of the dcfinilion I g,avc ol it 
long ago, a.s contiiining the “greatest numlrerof the greatest 
ideas." 

§ 25. Such, then, being the characters retiuired in rmlcr 
to constitute high art, if the reader will think over them a 
little, and over tte various ways in which they may !« falsely 
!i.HSumed, he will easily ixirceive how sp;i<'ii>ti-. and d;itig( lom. 
a field of discussion they open to tire amWlimts critic, ami 
of error to the ambitious artist j he will sa* how difficult it 
must te, either to distinguish what is truly great .art fremt 
the mockeries of it, or to rank the real artists in anything 
like a progressive system of grtsiler and ksss. For it will 
have l>een olwerved that the variou-s qualities which form 
gri.alne;;.s are partly inconsistent with each other (as st»mc 
virtues are, dwdlity and firmness for instance), and jwrtly 
independent of each other; anci tluj fact is, t!»«t artists 
differ not more liy mere caiiaeiiy, tlian liy the component 
ikmmfs of their capadty, each j.-. , -h;;. in very different 
jirojKrrtions the several attributes of greatness; so that, 
clas»d by one kind of merit, as, for inst.ance, purity of 
expression, Angelico will stand highest ; ckassed by another, 
sincerity of manner, Veronese will stand highest ; elassed l>y 


' Compare Stones of Venkw, vol. Uf. chap. Iv. | 7 and § at. 
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another, love of l>eauty, I^nardo will slam! hij-Ju n 1 ; and 
so on: hence arise continual dispiins and inFaiinlerKtand. 
ings among those who think that high art nni.M always \k 
one and the same, and tluit great artists ought to unite all 
great attributes in an equal rlegrec. 

§ 26. In one of the exquisitely fmishtti tales of Mar- 
montel, a company of critics are received at dinner hy 
the hero of the story, an old gentleman, snmewfiat vain 
of his acquired taste, and his nim*, hy whose is, 
naiuml taste, he is seriously disturlicd and tf»rnK:nl«i 
During the ciileil.iiiuneiii, “On paremirut tows les genres 
de littdrature, et pour dormer plus d’essor It r«’nidiiion et k 
la critique, on mit sur le tapis cett« question toute neuve, 
s^avoir, lequel mdritoit la prt'ference tie (‘orndlle «u de 
Racine. L’on disoit mSme th-dessus k-s !*ltis lielleit choses 
du monde, lorsque la petite nihee, qui n’avoit pas tlit tin 
mot, s’avisa de demander naivement lequd des deux fruits, 
de I’orange ou do la pi'chc, avoil Ic gout le p!u.s cxrjui!i et 
mdritoit le jilus d’cloges. Son onclc rusr it de sa : hi;; * 1 ;' 
et les convives bai.ssiTeiiltou:. Ir ; yciix san’i liiigncr ft''j«5iitln> 
k cette bC'tise. Ma niec'c, dit I'intac, k voire JSge, ii faut 
s^avoir dcouter, et ae tairc.” 

I cannot clo.se this clmptc-r witVi shorter or lietter advbtc 
to the reader, than merely, wheneva r lie lusrrs distrussions 
about the relative merits of great iiiaMir ., to rememter llie 
young lady’s <iue.stion. It is, imleed, tme tlat Ihcrt? <s a 
relative merit, that a jieach is nolder than a Irawtlwirn 
Ijerry, and still more a hawthorn bjrry tlwn a Iread of the 
nightshade; but in each rank of fruits, as in each rank of 
masters, one is endowetl with one viriue, and anotiier with 
another; their glory is their tlissimilarity, and they who 
propose to themselves in the training of an artist tf«t be 
should unite the colouring of 'I'intorct, the finish of Alliert 
Diirer, and the tenderness of .nc no wiser than 

a horticulturist would l)e, who ma<U; it the object of his 
labour to produce a fruit which should unite in itself the 
lusciousness of the grape, the crispne.'.s of dn' nut, and the 
fragrance of the pine. 

§ 27. And from thc.se considerations one most iinj«>rtant 
practical corollary is to be deduced, with the gtxrf help 
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of Madenioiselle Agathe^s simile* namely, tliat llit gtmh 
nm or smallness o( a man m, in the tmmi eonclusive 
sense, determined for him at his birth, as strictly m it m 
determined for a fruit whether it is to Ic* a cnrrarit or ait 
apricot. Eduemtion, favonralile circumstances, resokition, 
and industry can do much ; in a cerlatn sense they lio 
rntything; that is to say, they determine whether the poor 
apric'ot sltall fall in the form of a green I'tead, blighted by the 
east wind, and t>e' trodden under foot, or whetlrer it shall 
expand into tender pride, and sweet brightness of golden 
Yel?et, But apricot out of currant, —great man out of 
small,— did never yet art or effiort make ; and, in a general 
way, men have their excellence nearly fixed for them when 
they are born ; a little cramped and frostdiiifen on one* 
side, a little sun-burnt and fortune-spotted on the ottier, 
they reach, k^tween good and tnil chances, sucli si/e and 
taste as g('ncral!y k:lang to the men of their ralibrc% and, 
the .sm.'il] ill tlicii' serviceal>!e I'niiiches, the great in tlicir 
golden isolation, have, these no cauii* for ri^rel, nor dinsc 
for disdain. 

§ 28. I'herefore it is, that every system of teiirliing is 
false which holds forth “great art as in any wise to Im 
taught to students, or even to )m aimed at tiy them. Ctreiii 
art is precisely that which never was, nor will Im taught, 
it is pre^eminenfly and finally the expression of the spirits 
of great men ; so that the only wholesome toehing is ' that 
wluc:h simiily iauh/avouns to fix thosi! clmracters of nobtenesi 
in the pupil^s mind, of which it seems easily susceptible; 
and without holding out to him, as a imsstble or even 
probable result, that he should ever paint like Hrian, or 
carve like Michael Angelo, enf<irces u|„mn him the miiriifcsl 
possibility, and assured duty, of cndc.a\tniiJin; to draw in a 
manner at least honest and intelligilik ; and cttltivittes in 
Mm those general charities of heart, sincerities of thoiiglil, 
and graces of habit which are likely to lead him, throiiglioril 
life, to prefer openness to affectation, realities to sMiclows, 
and beauty to corruption. 
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CHAPTER IV 

OF THE FALSE IDEAL : FIRST, RELIGIOUS 

§ I. Having now gained some general notion of the 
meaning of “great art,” we may, without risk of com 
fusing ourselves, take up the questions suggested incident- 
ally in the preceding chapter, and pursue them at leisure. 
Of these, two principal ones are closely connected with each 
other, to wit, that put in the 12 th paragraph — How may 
beauty be sought in defiance of truth? and that in the 
23rd paragraph — How does the imagination show itself 
in dealing with truth? These two, therefore, which are, 
besides, the most important of all, and, if well answered, 
will answer many others inclusively, we shall find it most 
convenient to deal with at once. , 

§ 2. The pursuit, by the imagination, of beautiful and 
strange thoughts or subjects, to the exclusion of painful or 
common ones, is called among us, in these modern days, 
the pursuit of “ the ideal; ” nor does any subject deserve 
more attentive examination than the manner in which this 
pursuit is entered upon by the modern mind. The reader 
must pardon me for making in the outset one or two 
statements which may appear to him somewhat wide of 
the matter, but which, (if he admits their truth,) he will, 

I think, presently perceive to reach to the root of it. 
Namely, 

That raen^s proper business in this world falls mainly 
into three divisions : 

First, to know themselves, and the existing state of the ' 
things they have to do with. ^ 

Secondly, to be happy in themselves, and in the existing . 
state of things. 
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Thirdly, to mend themselves, and the existing state of 
things, as far as either are marred and mendabie* 

These, I say, are the three plain divisions of proper hiinian 
business on this earth. For these three, the following are 
usually substituted and adopted by human creatures : 

First, to be totally ignorant of themselves, and the 
existing state of things. 

Secondly, to he miserable in themselves, and in the 
existing state of things. 

Thirdly, to let themselves, and the existing state of 
things, alone (at least, in the way of cornriUm). 

I 3;. The dispositions which induce us to manage, thus 
wisely, the affairs of this life seem to l>e : 

First, a fear of disagreeable facts, and conscious shrink- 
ing from clearness of light, which keep us from examining 
ourselves, and increase gradually into a species of instinc- 
tive terror at all truth, and love of glosses, veils, and 
decorative lies of every sort. 

Secondly, a general readiness to take dcliglit in anytliing 
past, future, far off, or somewhere else, mtlier tlian in 
things now, near, and here ; leading us gradually to |ilare 
our pleasure prim’ipally in the exercise of the iinaitinatirm, 
and to build all our satisfaction on things as they are fml 
Which power l>eing one not accorded to the lower animtls, 
and having indeed, when disciplined, a ve,ry noble use, we 
pride ourselves upon it, whether disciplined or not, and 
pass our lives complacently, in sul^tantml discontent, and 
visionary satisfaction. 

§ 4, Now marly all artisiical and poetical set^king after 
the ideal is only one branch of this Kase habit— the' alnisc? 
of the imagination, in allowing it to find its whole delight 
in the impossible and untrue; while the faithful pursuit' of 
the ideal is an honest use of the imagination, giving full 
power and presence to the possible and 'true. 

It is the difference tetween these two urns of it which 
we Imve to examine. 

5, And, first, consider what are the legitimate uses cif 
the imagination, that is to say, of the {mwer of ptaoc-ivin-:, or 
conceiving with the mind, thinp which cannot hr pnndvotl 

by the senses. 

VOL. IIL 
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Its first and noblest use is, to enable us to bring 
sensibly to our sight the things which are recorded as 
belonging to our future state, or as invisibly snrroiinding 
us in this. It is given us, that wc may imagine the cdoud 
of witnesses in heaven and earth, and see, as if they were 
now present, the souls of the righteous waiting for us; 
that we may conceive the great army of the inhabitants 
of heaven, and discover among them those whom we 
most desire to be with for ever; that we may (>e aide to 
vision forth the ministry of angels Ireside u.s, and see the 
chariots of fire on the mountains that gird us roimd ; but, 
above all, to call up the scenes and facts in which wc arc 
commanded to believe, and Ire present, as if in the IxMiy, 
at every recorded event of the history of the Redeemer. 
Its second and ordinary use is to emjwwer us to traverse 
the scenes of all other history, and forts: the facts to 
become again visible, so as to make uiwn us the same 
impression which they would have made if we had 
witnessed them: and in the minor necossities of life, to 
enable us, out of any present good, to gather the utmost 
measure of enjoyment by investing it with happy asstjcia- 
tions, and, in any present evil, to lighten it, by summon- 
ing lack the images of other hours; and, also, to give 
to all mental truths some visible type in allegory, simile, 
or personification, which shall more deeply enforce them ; 
and finally, when the mind is utterly outwearied, to refresh 
it with such innocent play as shall lie most in harmony 
with the suggestive voices of natural things, permitting it to 
possess living companionship instead of silent lieauty, and 
create for itself fairies in the gni.ss and nmads in the wave. 

§ 6. These licing the uses of ima;<in;iiii)ii, its ainm'S 
are either in creating, for mere pteisure, false inu^tes, 
where it is its duty to create true cmes; or in turning 
what was intended for the mere refreshment of the heart 
into its My food, and changing the inno(»nt pastime of 
an hour into the guilty occupation of a life. 

Let us examine the principal forms of this misuse, one 
by one. 

§ 7. First, then, the imagination is chiefly warped and 
dishonoured by being allowed to create false images, wImji® 
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it is its duty to create true ones. And thm mcmt dafiger- 
ously in nmtters of religion. For a long lime ^ when art 
was in its infancy, it remained unexposed to this daiigcfi 
l}ecause it could not, with any power, reaike or create 
thing. It consisted merely in simple outlines and pletiant 
colours, which were understood to tie nothing more than 
signs of the thing thought of, a sort of pictorial letter for 
it, no more pretending to re[irc,sci5t it than the written 
characters of its name. Such art excited the ‘unjivonarinn, 
while it pleased the eye. But it nfs,w/rrf.nothir.f;, t«*r it 
could , realize nothing. The reader glanced at it as a 
glittering symbol, and went on to form truer images for 
himself. This act of the mind may Im still seen in daily 
operation in children, as they look at bri‘*htly (olr.tnvrl 
pictures in their story-books. Such pictures neither deceiye 
them nor satisfy them ; they only set their own inventive 
powers to work in the directions recpiired. 

§ 8. But as soon as art obtained the power of realiza- 
tion, it ol)taincd also that of mserimt. An fast as tfie 
painter advanced in skill he gained also in credibility, and 
that which he perfectly re|')resented was |)crfectly lit*!icved, 
or could be disbelieved only l)y an actmd effort of the lie- 
holder to escape from the fascinating deception. What Iiiid 
lieen faintly declared, might lx.* pninlt%s;.ly ditnied ; but it 
was difficult to discredit things fon ibly .'ilh*;»i'd ; and reiire- 
sentations, which had l>een innocent in disi^repancy, tecmtie 
guilty in consistency. 

I 9 * For instance, when in the thirteenth century, the 
Nativity was habitually represented by such a symbol as 
that on the next page, fig. r, there was not the smallest 
possibility that such a |)icture coiikl disturl), in tlie mind 
of the reader of the New Testament, the simple meaning 
of the words ** wrapped Him in .swatldling^ dothes, and 
kid Him in a manger/^ That this manger was tyi'dfied 
by a trefoil arcld would no more prevent his distinct 

^ The carious iiw<|uality of the little trefoil is a lubtakc t h ii 
faithfully copied by the ciraughtwmn from the MH. Ferhap% the wtua! 
date of the illumination may lx a year or two imnt the llilrteenlli 
century, !3po— 1310 } but it Ii quite characteristic of the thirteenth 
century treatment in the %urm 
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understanding of the narrative, than the gro- 
tesque heads introduced alwve it woukl interfere 
with his firm comprehension of the words « ox ” 
or “ ass ” ; while if there were anything in the 
action of the principal figures suggestive of real 
feeling, that suggestion he woukl accept, to- 
gether with the general pleasantness of the 
lines and colours in the decorative letter ; Init 
without having his faith in thtj unrepri«‘>cnU-d 



hrancia or 
IV-rugino, 


voted all 

r ihiir skill to tin- delineation 
L of :m iiui.o,iml.l(: ijcene; and 
1 paintetl, lor lli<-ir -.iil^ects of the 
I Nativity, a laauiilul and (jumtly 
lady, her dri.;.s!i emhioUk fed with 

‘ ' I'-ijr. , "'>’•* ' of jewels 

t'pon her hair, luioding, on a 
floor of inlaid and precious tnarhlf, liefore a 
crowned child, laid under a portica; of f,oml»nlic ‘ 

1 Lombardic, i.e., in the style of Pktro and Tullb lawa- 
barclo, in the fifteenth century (not 
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architecture ; with a sweet, verdurous, and vivid landscape 
in the distance, full of winding rivers, village spires, and 
baronial towers.^ It is quite true that the frank absurdity 
of the thought prevented its being received as a deliberate 
contradiction of the truths of Scripture ; but it is no less 
certain, that the continual presentment to the mind of this 
beautiful and fully realized imagery more and more chilled 
its power of apprehending the real truth ; and that when 
pictures of this description met the eye in every corner 
of every chapel, it was physically impossible to dwell dis- 
tinctly upon facts the direct reverse of those represented. 
The word “ Virgin or “ Madonna,” instead of calling up 
the vision of a simple Jewish girl, bearing the calamities of 
poverty, and the dishonours of inferior station, summoned 
instantly the idea of a graceful princess, crowned with 
gems, and surrounded by obsequious ministry of kings 
and saints. The fallacy which was presented to the 
imagination was indeed discredited, but also the fact 
which was not presented to the imagination was forgotten ; 
all true grounds of faith were gradually undermined, and 
the beholder was either enticed into mere luxury of fanci- 
ful enjoyment, believing nothing; or left, in his confusion 
of mind, the prey of vain tales and traditions ; while in 
his best feelings he was unconsciously subject to the power 
of the fallacious picture, and, with no sense of the real 
cause of his error, bowed himself, in prayer or adoration, 
to the lovely lady on her golden throne, when he would 
never have dreamed of doing so to the Jewish girl in her 
outcast poverty, or, in her simple household, to the 
carpenter’s wife. 

§ lo. But a shadow of increasing darkness fell upon 
the human mind as art proceeded to still more perfect 
realization. These fantasies of the earlier painters, though 
they darkened faith, never hardened feeling; on the con- 
trary, the frankness of their unlikelihood proceeded mainly 
from the endeavour on the part of the painter to express, 
not the actual fact, but the enthusiastic state of his own 
feelings about the fact ; he covers the Virgin’s dress with 

^ All this, it will be observed, is that seeking for beauty at the cost 
of truth which we have generally noted in the last chapter. 
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gold, not with any idea of representing the Virgin as she ever 
was, or ever will be seen, but with a burning desire to show 
what his love and reverence would think fittest for her. 
He erects for the stable a Ixjmlsirdic portico, not Iwanise 
he supposes the Lomlvardi to have IwiiU Ktal>k;s in I’aks- 
tine in the days of T’ilKtrius, hut to show that the manger 
in which Christ was laid is, in his eyes, nobler than the 
greatest architecture in the worhl. He fills his landscaia; 
with church spires and silver streams, ntjt Ireeause he 
supposes that either were in sight at Ikthlehein, hut to 
remind the lieholder of the ireaceful ermrsi’ anti n* rt . din- 
power of Christianity. And, regarded with due ..vm)Ms!iv 
and clear understanding of these thoughts of the ;ufi .1. .lu h 
pictures remain most iiiiiiri':.sivi' and touching, evi;n l«i this 
day. I shall refer to them in future, in general ternts, as 
the pictures of the “Angelican Ideal" Angelico la-ing 
the central master of the school. 

§ II. It was far otherwise in the next Htejt of t!«s 
Realistic progress. 'I'hc greater liis {jowers luraine, the 
more the mind of the i>ainter was absorlwl in their attain- 
ment, and complacent in tlteir display, 'riie early arts of 
laying on bright colours smoothly, of bnriii liinc golden 
ornaments, or tracing, leaf by leaf, the outlines of flowers, 
were not so difficult as that they should materially tK-eitpy 
the thoughts of the artist, or furnish foundation for his 
conceit ; he learned these rudiments of his work without 
pain, and employed them without pride, his spirit Iwing 
left free to esprcs.s, so far as it was of them, the 

reaches of higher thought. Hut when accurate slmtle, and 
subtle colour, and perfect anatomy, and complieafwi jatr- 
spective, became necessairy to the work, the artist's whole 
energy was employed in learning the laws of these, and his 
whole pleasure consisted in exhiWting them. His life was 
devoted, not to the objects of art, but to the cunning of it ; 
and the sciences of compo.sitit)n and light and shatle were 
pursued as if there were abstract gorxi in them as if, liko 
astronomy or mathematics, they were end;; in themselves, 
irrespective of anything to Iw effcUcl by llu;m. Anti with- 
out perception, on the part of any one, of the abyss to 
which all were hastening, a fatal change of aim ttjok place 
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throughout the whole world of art* In early times &ri wm 
employed for the dispky of rtMgiom fads; now^ rdigknm 
facts wen cmpioyid for the display of art The Inmhitioiij 
though impercci)til)lc, was consummate; it involved the 
entire destiny of painting* It was passing frmn the paths 
of life to the paths of death. 

§ 12. And this change was all the more fatal, \mcmm 
at first veiled by an appearance of greater dignity and 
sincerity than were iiossessed by the older art,. (}nc of the 
mrliest results of the new knowlc<Igt‘ was the putting awny the 
greater part of the unliMihoods and fineries of the ancient 
pictures, and an n|>parenlly closer following of nature and 
probability. All the fimtasy which I have just teen lilaraing 
as disturbant of the simplicity of faith, wa.s first stibdiiedi— 
then despised and cast aside. 'Fhc appearan(a?.s of nature 
were more closely followed in everytliing ; and thi* crowned 
Queen- Virgin of .l^erugino sank into a simple Italian motlier 
in Raphael^s Madonna of the Chair, 

13. Was not this, then, a healthy change? No. It 
woidd have teen healtliy if it had lieen effected wiifi a |:iure 
motive, and the new truths would have lieen precious if 
they had l)cen sought for truth^s sake. But they were not 
souglrt for truth^s sake, but for pride^H ; and truth which is 
sought for display may te just as liarmful as truth wliicfi 
is spoken 4 n malice. The glittering chiklishncss of the 
old art was rejected, not Irecause it was false, but liemuie 
it was easy ; and, still more, liecause the painter had" no 
longer any religious passion to e^epress. We could think 
of the Madonna now very calmly, w|th no desire to pour 
out the treasures of earth at her feet, or crown her brows 
with the golden shafts of heaven. lie could think of her 
as an available subject for the display of tran;p;»i*’n! 
shadows, skilful tints, and scientific foreshortenings, •---as a 
fair woman, forming, if well painted, a pleasant piece of 
furniture for the corner of a Ixmdoir, and iicKt Imagitu'd liy 
combination of the tewties of the prettiest contadinas. 
He could think of her, in her last maternal agony, with 
academical discrimination; sketch in first her skefcicin, 
invest her, in serene science, with the musdei of mmry 
and the fibres of sorrow ; then cast the grace of aiitkpc 
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drapery over the nakedness of her desokticjn, and fidfil, 
with studious lustre of tears and ddiml<*ly pinleci pllor, 
the perfect type of the Mater Dolorosa.’^ 

§ 14. It was thus that RapliacI thought of the 
Madonna.^ 

Now observe, when the was lliiis stii?ritiliolly 

completed, it became necessary, as we liave Just mM, to 
the full display of all the power of the artisC, that it sliotik! 
in many respects l>e more foithftdly imagined it hitd v;::;-" 
been hitherto. ‘‘Keeping/’ Historiral 

Unity,’’ and such other rcfpiirernenls, were cmkireerl on the ' 
painter, in the same lone, and with the same }iiirp«i«, m 
the purity of his oil and llu‘ accwriiry of hm y- ^ -p * ',/v; 

He was told that the figtire of Christ should fr ** d’ dd’ ;|d 

those of the Apostles “ex|n-v ^; 4 ved’ tl.-- of llie Virgin ,;dd;' 

“ modest,” and those of ehihlO'U “ All Ihb wm ' 

perfectly true; and in obsiknee to itireetionii, tin? 
painter proceeded to manufacinre ccTlain nf 'I 

apostolic suWimily, virginal mikhiess, and iiifamiiii,? itinO" 
cence, which, being free from the :(> > d'-:* and 

contradictoriness of the t'arly art,' were loo'ked ii|ioii by the y 

European public as true tilings, and Irtisl worthy fvptmmUi^ 
tions of the events of ivlh/tom history. T'hi? picliirri of | * 

Francia and Bellini had lieen receiveil i%h fileaMiit visiriiin* | 

But the cartoons of Raphael were receive, ij a!i„ ri j 4 '^.y^euia- f 

tions of historical fact. 

S r5. Now, neither they, nor any other work of the 
period, wore representations either of historical or of 
possible fact, d'hey^ were, in the itrictot 'seiw of tilt? 
word, “ compositions,”-- cold arrangmnerd"* 
and agreeableness, rwatording to at?aileiiiiral 
painter never in any case making the ^iiglitcst cfforl Ici 
conceive the thing as it really miisl have d, Iml 

only to gather together graceful litiei and teiiiitifiil laces, 
in such compliance with cotnmonpla.ci? kteai of the siilijecl 
as might obtain for tlie wlmte an ** epic unity,” or '"ioiiie | ' 

such other form of scholastic per fet trier, s. j 

§ 16. Take a very imporianl initetice. I 

I 

^ This is one form of the tHnerifiet d tt» leclmlral 

generally noted at the entl of the it^lt pr^raph til llie last cliifitiJf. 
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I suppose there is no event in the whole life of Christ to 
which, in hours of doubt or fear, men turn with more 
anxious thirst to know the ctose facts of it, or with mum 
earnest and passionate dwelling upon every syllalile of its 
recorded narrative, than Christas showing Himself to His 
disciples at the lake of Galilee. There is something |ire* 
eminently open, natural, full fronting our clisl relief, in this 
manifestation. The others, recorded after the resurr<*(i;iori, 
were sudden, phantom-like, occurring to men in profound 
sorrow and wearied agitation of heart ; not, it might seem, 
safe judges of what they saw. But the agitation was now 
over. They had gone l)ack to their daily work, thinking 
still their business lay net-wards, immeshed from the literal 
rope and drag. Simon Peter saith unto them, * I gi) a 
fishing.' They say unto him, ‘ We also go witli tlice/ ” 
True words enough, an<l having far eclm Ix-yonti those 
Galilean hills. 'Fhat night tliey caught nothing; InU when 
the morning came, in the (teir light of it, iKdiolil, a figtire 
stood on the shore. Ttiey were not thinking of any tiling 
but their fruitless hatils. They had no guess wlio it was. 
It asked them simply if tliey had (*aught anything. They 
said No ; and it tells them to cast yet again. And John 
shades liis eyes from the morning sun with his hand, to 
look who it is; and though the glinting of the sea, tcKi, 
dazzles him, lie makes out wlio it is, at last ; and |ioor 
Simon, not to lie outrun this time, tightenn Ins fisher's coat 
al)out him, and daslies in, over the nets. One would have 
liked to sec him swim tliose liundrcd yards, and stagger 
to his knees on tlie fieach, 

Well, the others get to the too, in time, in sitiii 

slow way as men in general do get, in tliis world, to its 
true shore, much ira|>eded by what wonderful ** dragging 
the net with fishes " ; but they get tlierc**- seven of Ibeiii 
in' ali;~first the t,)enier, and then the slowest lailiever, 
and then the quickest tellever, and tiien the two throne- 
mAMuf and two more, we know not who. 

They sit down on the shore face to fac;e with Him, and 
eat their broiled fish as He bids. And then, to f'eter, fill 
dripping still, ihivering and amazed, staring at Christ in 
the sun, on the other side of the coal firei~tliinking a 
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little, perhaps, of what happened by another eoiil fire, when 
it was colder, and having had no word otu*c changed with 
him by his Master since that look of His, —to liiin, so 
amazed, comes the question, “Simon, Invest thou Me?” 
Try to feel that a little, and think of it till it is true to you ; 
and then, take up that infinite monstrosity and byj.Mnisy 
— Raphael’s cartoon of the Charge to Peter. Note, first, 
the bold fallacy— the putting all the A[K»stk‘s th«c, a merc 
lie to serve the Papal heresy of the Petrie npit ■;;.!» y, Iry 
putting them all in the liackgrountl while Peter nsteives 
the charge, and making them all witnesstw to it. Note the 
handsomely curled hair and neatly tied samlals of the 
men who had lieen out all night in the sea-mists and on 
the slimy decks. Note their convenient dressits for going 
a-fishing, with trains tluit lie a yard along the : :r. I. 
goodly fringes, — all made to match, an .iim o.li, ir luj: ; 
costume.’- Note how Peter »•,■.( h-i id! y (wh'i.t- Cd' ! yiuy 
was in his wet coat girt alxjut him, and naketl limlw) is 
enveloped in folds and fringes, so as to kneel anti hold his 
keys with grace. No fire of coals at all, nor lonely moun- 
tain shore, but a pleasant Italian land»ca|>e, full of villas 
and churches, and a flock of .sheep to Ire d .if ; and 
the whole group of Apostles, not round Christ, as they 
would have Ireen naturally, hut .‘.Irayliii;,; away in a line, 
that they may all be shown. 

The simple truth Is, that the moment we look at the 
picture we feel our belief of the whole thing taken away. 
There is, visibly, no possibility of that group ever luiving 
erdsted, in any place, or on any occasbn. It is all a mere 
mythic absurdity, and faded concoction of fringes, mus- 
cular arms, and curly heatls of Creek phil(iM)i.li«'i .. 

§ 17. Now, the evil consequences of the aiicejrtanre of 
this kind of rcligioas idealism for true, were Instant and 
manifold. So far as it was received and trusteti in by 
thoughtful persons, it only .served to chill all the con- 
ceptions of sacred history which they might otht%wi!« 
have obteined. Whatever they could have fanciwl for 

’ I suppose Raphael intcntletl n reference to Nnmlter* sv. .|8 { fiat if 
he did, the 6/ue riband, or “ vitta," as it is in the Vulgate, itlaaild haw 
been on the borders too. 
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themselves about the wild, strange, infinitely stern, in- 
finitely tender, infinitely varied veradtks of the life of 
Christ, was blotted out by the vapid fineries of li.ajibaci : 
the rough Galilean pilot, the orderly custom receiver, ancl 
all the ciuestioning wonder and fire of uncdiicated ajKjstk> 
ship, were obscured under an anti(|ue mask of {'ihiiosophirti 
fiaces and long rol}es* The feeble, subtle, j.ufiVrint;. ceaseksi 
energy and humiliation of St. Paul were confused with an 
idea of a meditative Hercules leaning on a swcc|ang sword;* 
and the mighty prcsenccH of Moses and Elias were softened 
by introductions of delicate grace, adopted from dancirig 
nymphs and rising Auroras.*-^ 

Now, no vigorously minded religious person could pos- 
sibly receive |)leasure or help from such art as this; «arK:I the 
necessary result \vas the instant rejection of it l:»y the hc^althy 
religion of the world. Kaphucjl ministered, witfi ap|>Iatist‘, 
to tl'Ki impious luxury of the Vatican, but was triun|iled 
under foot at once i>y every l>eiieving ami advancing C ‘hris*' 
tian of his own and suixseciuent times ; and tlienceforward 
pure ("hristianity and Iiigh art took Si^parale roads, ami 
fared on, as l,>est they might, independently of ea<d'ii other. 

§ iB. But although Calvin, and Knox, anil .Luther, and 
their flocks, with all the hardest-headed iintl Iruestdiearted 
faithful left in Christendom, thus spurned away the spurious 
art, and all art with it, (not without liarm to themsc^lvei, 
such as a man must needs sustain in cutting off a deeiiyecl 
limb/) certain conditions of weaker Christianity suflerM 

1 In the St. Ccciliii of Bt>logna. 

In the Tran.«fjg«nui<>n, l>o Init try tn helkwe tl«t ’Mofiei ar«I 
EHas are really there talking with (‘hrist. Mosei In the Iwelieiit hciirl 
and midst of the land which once it had l>een denietl him to ladiold,--- 
Elijah treading the eartli again, from which lie had Item nw€|ii In 
heaven in fire ? txah now with a mightier mewagt than ever they had 
given in life, “-mightier, in closing their own mijrh-i.'i. in 

ipetklng to Chriit **of Ills decease, which lie iihoold Mcomfilfeli at 
Jernsilem.^^ They, men of like passions once with «i, a|i|M:dnlefI. to 
s|)eak to the Redeemer of 1 1 is death. 

And, then, look at Raphaefs kicking graccfulneiseii. 

^ Lwther had no dislike of religioui art an priiici|de. Even Hit 
stove in his ehaml»r was wrought with i«red snhjecti. See 
Stowe*i Sunny Memortei.** 
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the false system to retain influence over them ; and to this 
day, the clear and tasteless poison of the art of Raphael 
infects with sleep of infidelity the hearts of millions of 
Christians. It is the fir.st cause of all that ]!r. i titinent 
dulness which characterise.s what Frnte.stants call sacred 
art ; a dulness not merely baneful in making religion dis- 
tasteful to the young, but in .sickeiiin •. as we have seen, 
all vital belief of religion in the old. A dim sense of im- 
possibility attaches itself always to the graceful cni|tiineHH 
of the representation ; we feel instinctively that the jKiintcd 
Christ and irainted apostle are not l»inp that ever dill or 
could exist; and this fatal sense of fair fahulon.sncss, and 
well-composed impossibility, steals gradually frotn lire picture 
into the history, until we find ourselves reading St. Mark 
or St. Luke with the same admiring, hut miinfr!VJ.t<'il, in- 
credulity, with which we contemplate Raplncl. 

§ 19. On a certain class of mitids, however, these 
Raphaelesque and other sa<;red paintings of high order, 
have had, of late years, another kind of )!!?!:!• !)* »•. much 
resembling that which they liad at first on the most pious 
Romanists. They arc used to excite i»rt:iin conditions of 
religious dream or reverie ; Ixting again, as in earliest times, 
regarded not us rcprcsi^nlulioie; of fm;f, liut as cvpreii’uonri 
of sentiment resi)ecling llic fact. In this way the ii«;st of 
them have unquestionably much purifying and enchanting 
power; and they are helpful opiwncnts to sinful i»assion 
and weakness of every kind. A fit of unjust anger, {Mstty 
malice, unreasonable vexation, or dark {xtssion, cannot 
certainly, in a mind of ordinary senMlality, hold its own 
in the presence of a good engraving, frotn any work of 
Angelico, Memling, or I'erugino. Rut I ntivertheless 
believe, that he who trusts mudt to such helps will find 
them fail him at his need; and that the tl ju'isdcra in 
any great degree, on the presence or ptnvcr <4 a pat use. 
indicates a wonderfully feeltlc sense of the presence and 
power of God. I do not think that any man, who to 
thoroughly certain tliat Christ is in the room, will tare 
what sort of pictures of Christ he 1 ms on its walls ; and, 
in the plurality of cases, the delight taken tn art of this 
kind is, in reality, nothing more than a form of graceful 
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indulgence of those sensibilities which the habits iif^a 
disciplined life restinin in othet directioni* Such ait tt| 
in a word, the opera and drama of the monk. SoiiKiimcs 
it is worse than this, and the love of ^it is the mask under 
.which a general thirst for morbid eKcitement will pass itself 
'for religion. The young lady who rises in the midclle of 
the day, jaded by her last night^s Imll, and utterly inrapiihlc! 
of any simple or wholesome religious exercise, can still gaie 
into the dark eyes of the Madonna di San Sisto, or drcaiti 
over the whiteness of an ivory crucifix, and returns to 
the course of her daily life in full pt'rsiiasioii that her 
morning’s feverishness has atoned for her cvt'uiiufs folly. 
And all the while, the art which possesses these very 
doubtful advantages is acting for undmilitful detriment, in 
the various ways above examined, on the inmost fastnesses 
of faith ; it is throwing sulitle caidearments round foolish 
traditions, confusing sweet faiuaes with sound doclrirics, 
oI)scuring real events with unlikely semlilances, imd cn* 
forcing false assertions with pleasant <*in'\ini:.tanti;i 1 ity, tiritil, 
to the usual, and assuredly sufficient, difficulties standing 
in the way of belief, its votaries liave added a habit; of 
sentimentally changing what tht7 know to \m true, and of 
dearly loving what they confess to l>e false. 

§ 20. Has there, then (the reader asks emphatically), 
been m true religious ideal ? Has religious art never lieen 
of any service to mankind? I fear, on the whole, not. 
Of true religious ideal, representing events liislorkally 
recorded, with solemn effort at a sincere and iinartificial 
conception, there exist, as yet, hardly any i^xamplci;. Ncmrly 
all good religious pictures fall into one or other lirandi of 
the false ideal already cxamincxl, either into the Angelic'‘iiii 
(passionate ideal) or the Raphaelesfp.ie (philosophical idciil). 
But there is one true form of religious art, nevertheless, 
in the pictures of the passionate ideal which irpic'-.ruf 
imaginary beings of another world. Since it is cvidt-mly 
right that we should tiy to imagine the glories of llie next 
world, and as this imagination must I'lC, in each sepiriite 
mind, more or less different, and unconfined by any lawi 
of material fact, the passionate ideal Ims not only full saifie 
here, but it Incomes our duty to urge its |Kiwers to its 
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utmost, so that every condition of kmiitifiil form and 
colour may be employed to invest these scenes with greater 
delightfulness (the wlmlc king, of course, received m an 
assertion of possibility, not of ateolute fact)# All the 
paradises imagined by the religious painters— the dioirs of 
glorified saints, angels, and spiritual powrrs, ^vhru paiiilec! 
with full belief in this possibility of ihrh i^\v.wnn% are true 
ideals; and so far from our having dwelt on these too 
much, I believe, rather, we have not trusted llieiii enough, 
nor accepted them enough, as possit^le statements of mmt 
precious truth. Nothing but unmixed gootl ran accrue 
to any mind from the contemplatkm of Orcagna’s laist 
Judgment or his 'Friumph of Death, of Angelico’s kist 
Judgment and Paradise, or any of the scenes Iiikl in 
heaven by the other faithful religious masters; and the 
more they are considered, not as works «if art, tmt as 
real visions of real things, more or less impet f* tily 
down, the more good will k got by dwelling ii{Kin Ihcni. 
The same is true of all representations of Christ as it living 
presence among us now, as in Hunt’s Light of the World 

§ 21. For the rest, there Is a reality of in 

some of the works of Benozzo Go/xoli, Chirltiitlajo, «incl 
Giotto, which approaches to a true ideal, even of recorded 
facts. But the examination of the various dcgratii in whidt 
sacred art has reached its proper fxtwer is not to our preicmt 
purpose; still less, to investigate the infinitely cliflcult 
question of its past operation on the Christian niincL I 
hope to prosecute my incpiiry into this sulijcct in another 
work; it king enough here to mark the foriui of ideal 
error, without historically tracing their extent, and to state 
generally that my impression is, up to the present monieiili 
that the best religioius art has I'leen kiikeria ratlier a fruit, 
and attendant sign, of sincere Christknity tl»n a proaioter 
of or help to it. More, I think, has always ken done for 
God by few words tlmn many pictures, and more by few 
acts than many words. 

§ 2 2. I must not, however, quit the. suliject wilhoiit 
insisting on the chief practical conscrpience of wlmt we 
have observed, namely, that sacred art, so for from l»rig 
exhausted, has yet to attain the development of its li%lieit 
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branches; and the task, or privilege, yet remains for man- 
kind, to produce an art which shall be at once entirely 
skilful and entirely sincere. All the histories of the Bible 
are, in nay judgment, yet waiting to be painted. Moses 
has never been painted ; Elijah never ; David never (except 
as a mere ruddy stripling) ; Deborah never ; Gideon never ; 
Isaiah tiever. What single example does the reader re- 
member of painting which suggested so much as the faintest 
shadow of these people, or of their deeds ? Strong men in 
armour, or aged men with flowing beards, he may remember, 
who, when he looked at his Louvre or Uffizii catalogue, he 
found were intended to stand for David or for Moses. But 
does he suppose that, if these pictures had suggested to 
him the feeblest image of the presence of such men, he 
would have passed on, as he assuredly did, to the next 
picture, — representing, doubtless, Diana and Actseon, or 
Cupid and the Graces, or a gambling quarrel in a pothouse, 
— with no sense of pain, or surprise? Let him meditate 
over the matter, and he will find ultimately that what I 
say is true, and that religious art, .at once complete and 
sincere, never yet has existed. 

§ 23. It will exist: nay, I believe the era of its birth 
has come, and that those bright Turnerian imageries, which 
the European public declared to be dotage,” and those 
calm Pre-Raphaelite studies which, in like manner, it 
pronounced ‘‘puerility,” form the first foundation that has 
been ever laid for true sacred art. Of this we shall pre- 
sently reason farther. But, be it as it may, if w’e would 
cherish the hope that sacred art. may, indeed, arise for ws, 
two separate cautions are to be addressed to the two 
opposed classes of religionists whose influence will chiefly 
retard that hope’s accomplishment. The group calling 
themselves Evangelical ought no longer to render their 
religion an offence to men of the world by associating it 
only with the most vulgar forms of art. It is not necessary 
that they should admit either music or painting into religious 
service ; but, if they admit either the one or the other, let 
it not be bad music nor bad painting: it is certainly in 
nowise more for Christ’s honour that His praise should be 
sung discordantly, or His miracles painted discreditably. 
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than that His word should be preached ungrammatically. 
Some Evangelicals, however, seem to take a morbid pride 
in the triple degradation.^ 

§ 24. The opposite class of men, whose natural instincts 
lead them to mingle the refinements of art with all the offices 
and practices of religion, are to be warned, on the contrary, 
how they mistake their enjoyments for their duties, or 
confound poetry with faith. I admit that it is impossible 
for one man to judge another in this matter, and that it 
can never be said with certainty how far what seems 
frivolity may be force, and what Seems the indulgence of 
the heart may be, indeed, its dedication. I am ready to 
believe that Metastasio, expiring in a canzonet, may have 
died better than if his prayer had been in unmeasured 
syllables.^ But, for the most part, it is assuredly much to 
be feared lest we mistake a surrender to the charms of art 
for one to the service of God; and, in the art which we 

^ I do not know anything more humiliating to a man of common, 
sense, than to open what is called an ‘‘Illustrated Bible” of modern 
days. See, for instance, the plates in Brown’s Bible (octavo : Edinburgh, 
1840), a standard evangelical edition. Our habit of reducing the 
Psalms to doggerel before we will condescend to sing them, is a par- 
allel abuse. It is marvellous to think that human creatures with tongues 
and souls should refuse to chant the verse : “ Before Ephraim, Benja- 
min, and Manasseh, stir up Thy strength, and come and help us;”, 
preferring this : — 

“ Behold how Benjamin expects, 

With Ephraim and Manasseh join’d, 

In their deliverance, the effects 
Of Thy resistless strength to find I ” 

^ “En 1780, age de quatre-vingt-deux ans, au moment de recevoir 
le viatique, il rassembla ses forces, et chanta a son Createur : 

‘ Etemo Genitor, 
lo t’ offro il proprio figlio 
Che in pegno del tuo amor 
Si vuole a me donar. 

A lui rivolgi il ciglio, 

Mira chi f offro ; e poi, 

Ni^a, Signor, se puoi, 

Niega di perdonar.’ ” 

— ^De Stendhal, Vie de Metastasio. 
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permit, lest we substitute sentiment for Hense, grace for 
utility. And for us all there is in this matter even a 
deet:)€r danger than that of indulgmrt*. 'fhere is Itie 
danger of Artistical Pharisaism. Of all the forms of pride 
and vanity, as there arc none more siiiale, so I lielieve 
there are none more sinful, than those which are riiani« 
fested by the IdmrLsees of art. To Itc proud of }>irth, of 
place, of wit, of bodily teiuty, is ('(Miiparativr'Iy innocent, 
■just tecause such pride is more natural, jnul more easily 
detected. I^ut to l:>e proud of our sanctities; to pour 
contempt upon our fellows, l>ecau.se, forsooth, we like to 
■look at Madonnas in bowers of roses, l>etter than at |)liiin 
pictures of plain things ; and to make tins rc1i;»!<'us^art of 
ours the expression of our own pi'rprtual M'ir<‘om}»lif'i, nry, 
—congratulating ourselves, <lay by <iay, on <nir purities, 
proprieties, elevations, and inspirations, as above tlie reacdi 

of comnuni mortals,-- this 1 In^lieve to U* one of the 

wickedest and fooHshesl forms of human egotism and, 
truly, I had rather, with great, thoughtless, Immblc l^iul 
Veronese, make the Su|>per at Kmmaus a background for 
two children playiitg with a dog {as, Ckid knows, men do 
usually%{)ut it in the bnckground to everything, if not out 
of sight altogether), than join t!mt schwil of rncH.lern 
■Germanism winch wears its pieties for defloration m women 
wear their diantonds, and flaunts the dry fleeces of its 
phylacteries tetween its dust and the dew of heaven. 
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s I Such having lx;cn the effect, of tla- inirsnu of icleal 
beauty on the religious .nind of l-hiroiH'. we nnght be 
S.p4d n»t to ooo»lor i» wl„. wap the 
ment affected the art whu-h roiux-rned itsdt with pro- 
7Z subject, and, through that art. the whole teu.ixr 

of modern civili:^tion, 

I shall, however, merely glance Jit this qiiesiioii. It is 
a very painful and a very wiile one. Its dm.;its!aon ciiimot 
come properly within the limits, or evcti withm the aim, 
of a work like this; it ought to lie iiwdc Iht- siily-it of ti 
separate essay, and that essay .should Is: written l.y some 
one who had passed less of his life than I h.ivc among 
mountains, and more of it among men. Hut one or two 
points may Iw suggcsteil for the reader to reilect upon 


at his leisure. .... . i * 

^ 2. I said just now that wr migtu l;r to 

consider how this pursuit of llic ideal (tfaJeti iirofatie iirt 
Strictly speaking, it Lroiight tliat an into As 

long as men sought for truth first, ami l.>caiity scr;ciiiilartlyi 
they cared chiefly, of course, for the r/iiV/' mit% itiid itll 
art was instinctively rdigious. ihil as soon ;im they sowglil 
for teiuty first, and truth secomkrily, they were 
by losing sight of spiritual truth ■!!!*. -r. iificl the 

profane (properly so called) stdimik c#f art wore iii-tboitly 

developed. . 

The iwfect human l^eauty, which, to a latgc part 
the community, was by far the mmt luuu feature 
in the work of the rising school, miglit^ iiutet In Piiiie 
degree consistent with the agony of , and the 
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repentance of IMagdnlcncs ; hut could not Irj exhiiiitcd 
in fulness, when the subjects, however irreverently ^treated, 
nevertheless demanded some decency in the artist, and 
some gravity in the spectator. The newly accpiircd 
powers of rounding limbs, and tinting lips, had too little 
scope in the sanctities even of the softest womanhood ; 
and the newly acquired conceptions of the molality of 
nakedness, could in no wise l)e cx|»r(.*ssed beneath tht! 
robes of the prelate or the sackcloth of the recluse. Ihit 
the source from which these ideas had Imm received 
afforded also full field for their expression ; the heathen 
mythology, which had furnished the examples of these 
heights of art, might again become the siiliject of the 
inspirations it had kindled ,;~with the additional advantage 
that it could now be delight(‘d in, without 1 icing believed ; 
that its errors might lie indulged, unrei>resHe<l liy its awe ; 
and those of its deities whose fumlion was temptation 
might be worsliipped, in scorn of those whose hands were 
charged with chastisement. 

So, at least, men dreamed in their ffiolisimess,- to 
find, as tlic ages wore on, that the returning Apollo bore 
not only liis lyre, but his arrows ; and that at tia* insliinl 
of (''ythereabs resurrection to tlie sunsliine, Pm^hcplaase 
had rcascended her tlirone in the deep. 

§ 3. little thinking this, they gave themsdves up 
fearlessly to tlic <iiase of tlie new dcliglit, and exliausted 
tliemselves in tlie inirsuit of an ideal now doubly false. 
lAirmcrly, though they attempted to reach an unnatural 
beauty, it was yet in rei>rcsenting historical fa<1s and real 
persons; mnv they sought for llie same unruitural liiauty 
in representing talcs wliich they knew In* fictitious, and 
jiersoiuiges wlio, tliey knew, had never existetb Hticli a 
state of things laid never iieforc lK'*en found in any nation. 
Every people till then Iiad painted the acts of tlieir kings, 
the triumphs of tlieir armies, the beauty of tlieir nm\ or 
the glory of their gods. They showed tlie things tiiey 
had seen or done ; the beings they truly loved or feitlffiilly 
adored. But the ideal art of modern luirofie was the 
shadow of a shadow; and, with mechanism sulrstituteci 
for percei)tion, and Iwdily beauty for spiritual life, it mt 
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itself to represent men it had never seen, customs it liaci 
never practised, and gods in whom it had never lH?IievcxL 
§ 4. Such art could, of course, have no help from the 
virtues, nor claim on the energies of men. It necessarily 
rooted itself in their vices and their idleness ; ami of their 
vices principally in two, pride and sensuality. To the 
pride was attached eminently the art of architecture ; to 
the sensuality, those of painting and sculpture. Of the fall 
of architecture, as resultant from tli,e formalist pride of its 
patrons and designers, I have spoken elsewhere. The 
sensualist ideal, as seen in painting and sciil|)lure, reriiaini 
to be examined here. But one interesting circaiiiislaitcc is 
to be obsewed with respect to the manner of the separiition 
of these arts. Pride, Ixang wholly a vix*, am! in every 
phase inexcusiible, wholly Ixtrayed and destroyed tlie art 
which was founded on it. But passitm, haviitg Mime nml 
and use in healthy nature, and only fxemning guilty in 
excess, did not altogetlier destroy titc art foimdcd \ipm% it. 
The architecture of Palladio is wliolly virUieless ami ik?i. 
picable. Not so the Venus of Titian, nor the Antio{ie of 
Correggio. 

§ 5. We find, then, at the close of the sixteenth tteritury, 
the arts of painting and sculpture wliolly ilevoied to enter- 
tain the indolent and satiate the luxurious. To effecd tfiese 
noble ends, they took a thousand different forms ; |jiiinl- 
ing, however, of course being the most complyinj^, aiming 
sometimes at mere amusement by deceiitkm in knclim|iei, 
or minute imitation of natural olyects ^ sometimes giving 
more piquant excitement in Iiattli-qiicriLs full of ikiighter, 
or revels deep in^drunkennc.Hs; sometimes entering upon 
serious subject, for the sake of grotesque fiemb and 
picturesque infernos, or that if might intmlum pretty 
children as cherubs, and handsome women m M'agcliileiiesi 
and Manes of Egypt, or p<inraits of patrons in the 
acter of the more decorous saints ; but more fref|ueiitlf, 
tor direct flatten,cs of this kind, retairring to {rngtri fiiytho- 
ogy, and, painting frail ladies as goddesses or grac», and 
oohsh kings m radiant apotheosis ; while, for the i»rlhly 
delight of the persons whom it honoured ai divine, it 
ransacked the records of luscious fable, and koughl l«tt 
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in fullest depth of dye and flame of fanny, the impiirest 
dreams of the un-Christian ages. 

§ 6. Meanwhile, the art of sculpture, less capa!>le of 
ministering to mere amusement, was more or less reserved 
for the affectations of taste ; and the study of the classical 
statues introduced various ideas on the subjects of ** purity/* 
chastity,” and “dignity,” such as it was possible for 
people to entertain who were themselves imptire, luxurious, 
and ridiculous. It is a matter of extreme difficulty to 
explain the exact character of this modern sculpttiresc|ue 
ideal ; but its relation to the true idea! may l)e best un- 
derstood by considering it as in exact parallelism with 
the relation of the word “ taste ** to the word “ love.** 
Wherever the word “ taste ** is used with rcspec't to matters 
of art, it indicates eiliier that the thing sjiokcn of Ixdongs 
to some inferior cla.ss of obj<‘cts, or tliat the perstm speaking 
has a false conception of its nature. I‘’or, consider tlie 
exact sense in which a work of art i.s said to lie “ in good 
or bad taste.** It does not mean tliat it i.s triu* or false ; 
that it is Iieaiitiful or ugly : Init tliat it docs or not 
comply citlier witli the laws of (‘hok*e, widtdi arc enforccti 
by certain modes of life; or the habits of mind {irodncrd 
l)y a particular sort of education. It does not mean 
merely fashionable, that is complyinc, with a momeiUary 
caprice of the upper classes; but it mean.s afpcriuf; \'lth 
the habitual sense whk^h the most n-fined e<lu<ation, 
common to those upper (dasses at the period, gives to tlicir 
whole mind. Now, therefore, so for as that education docs 
indeed tend to make tlie senses delicate, and tlie per«!e|i» 
tions accurate, and thus enables peoplt* to lie pleased with 
quiet instead of gaudy colour, and with graceful instead of 
coarse form; and, by long arqu;ilntancr with the Imt 
things, to discern quickly what i.s lino from wliat is 
common so far, acciuired taste is an honouralile faculty, 
and it is true praisC' of anything to say it is “in good 
tMle.” But so far as this liighcr education lias a tendency 
to narrow tlm symjjulhirs and liarden the heart, dimiriisli'- 
ing the interest of all l>eautiful things by familiarity, imtil 
even what is test can hardly please, and what is brightest 
hardly entertain so far as it fosters pride, and leads" men 
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to found the pleasure they take in anything, not on the 
worthiness of the thing, but on the degree in which it 
indicates some greatness of their own {as people build 
marble porticoes, and inlay marble floors, not so much 
because they like the colours of mar!)ie, or find it pleasant 
to the foot, as Ixicause such porches and floors are costly, 
and separated in all human eyes from plain entrances of 
stone and timber) ; — so far as it leads [x-ople to prefer 
gracefulness of dress, manner, and aspect, to value of 
substance and heart, liking a well said thing Ix-tter titan a 
true thing, and a well-trained manner iretter than a sincere 
one, and a delicately formed face Itctter than a gooel- 
natured one, and in all other ways and things setting 
custom and semblance above everlasting truth so far, 
finally, as it induces a sense of inherent distinction lietween 
class and class, and causes evcrylhiiig to lie more or less 
despised which has no social rank, so that the affection, 
pleasure, and grief of a clown are looked ujton as of no 
interest compared with the affection and grief of a wdl-bretl 
man; just so far, in all these several ways, the feeling 
induced by what is called a “ lilxiral etlucation ’* is utterly 
adverse to the understanding of noble art ; and the name 
which is given to the feeling,_.Taste, (loflt, CusP., in all 
languages indicates the baseness of it, for it implies tlat art 
gives only a kind of pleasure analogous to that derived from 
eating by the palate. 


§ 7. Modern education, not in art only, Init in all other 
things referable to the same standard, has invaiial.ly given 
taste m this had sense ; it has given fastidiousness of choice 
w-ithout judgment, supereilioiisne;;!, of manner without dig- 
nity, refinement of fcibit without purity, grai» of expres- 
sion without simxirity, and desire of loveliness without 
Ije; and the modern “ideal” of high art is .a curious 
mingling of the gracefulness and reserve of the drawing- 
room with a certain measure of classical seiisuality. Of 
IS ast element, and the singular artifices Ijy which vice 
succeeds m combining it with whnt aiiiicars (o U; pure .and 
severe, it would take us long to r«son fully: I would 
the reader to follow out for himsself tire 
consideration of the mflueiicc, m this direetbn, statues, 
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bronzes, and paintings, as at present eniidoyfd by the 
upper circles of liOndon, and (es][>c*<":ially) Paris ; and this is 
not so much in the works which are really fine, as in the 
multiplied coarse copies of them ; taking the widest range, 
from Dannaeker’s Ariadne down to the amorous shepherd 
and shepherdess in china on the drawing-room time-piece, 
rigidly questioning, in each case, how far the charm of the 
art does indeed depend on some apiml to the inferior 
passions. I.et it be considfri'd, for instance, C3cactly how 
far the value of a picture of a girPs head by Greuze would 
be lowered in the market if the dress, which now leaves the 
bosom bare, were raised to the neck ; and how far, in the 
commonest lithograph of some utterly popular subject, — 
for instance, the teaching of Uncle I'om l)y Eva, — the 
sentiment which is siipjioHcd to l)c excited l)y the exhibi- 
tion of Cliristianity in youth is <'oniplicated with that which 
depends upon Eva’s liaving a dainty foot and a well-made 
satin slipper and then, having compU^tely determined 
for himself Iiow far tlie element exists, consider farther 
whether, when art is tlum freciuent (for frequent he will 
assurt'dly find it to l>e) in its appeal to the lower passions, 
it is likely to attain tine higltest order of merit, or Ix^ judged 
l)y the truest standards of judgnuait. For, of all the 
causes which have combined, in modern times, to lower the 
rank of art, I believe this to be one of tlm most fatal; 
while, re<'i|>ro(':ilIy, it may Ikj c|ue.stioncd how far society 
suffers, in its turn, from the influences possessed over it by 
the arts it has <lcgradcd. It seems to me a subject of 
the very deei;>est interest to determine what has l)ecn the 
effect upon the hhiropt'an nations of the great change by 
which art l>€*came again capable of ministering delicately to 
the lower passions, as it liad in tlic worst days of Rome ; 
how far, in<leed, in all ages, tl'ic fall of nations may be 
attributed to art’s arriving at this parti<M.ilar stage among 
them* I do not mean tliat, in any of its stages, it is in- 
■ca|»ble of being employed for evil, but that sss-urodly an 
Egyptian, Spartan, or Norman was unt'xposed to the kind 
of temptation which is runrinually offered by the delicate 
painting and sc*ul})tmi* of modern days; and, although the 
diseased imagiuati<»mrniglit complete the imperfect image 
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of beauty from the coloured image on the wall,^ or the 
most revolting thoughts l)e suggested by the mocking 
barbarism of the Gothic sculpture, their hard outline and 
rude execution were free from all the subtle treachery which 
now fills the flushed canvas and the rounded marble. 

§ 8 . I cannot, however, pursue this inquiry here. For 
our present purpose it is enough to note that the feeling, 
in itself so debased, branches upwards into that of which, 
while no one has cause to lx? ashamed, no one, on the 
other hand, has cause to l)e proud, namely, the admiration 
of physical beauty in the human form as distinguished from 
expression of character. Every one can easily a|>|>rc:tuate 
the merit of regular features and well-formed limbs, but it 
requires some attention, sympathy, and sense, to detect the 
charm of passing exjircssion, or life-disciplined character. 
The beauty of the Apollo Belvidere, or Venus de’ Medici, 
is perfectly palpalfle to any shallow fine lady or fine 
gentleman, though they would have |>erceivcd none in the 
face of an old weather-beaten St. or a grey hairril 

Grandmother 'J'he knowledge that long study k 

necessary to produce these regular tyi>es of die human 
form renders the facile admiration matter of eager ielf* 
complacency ; the shallow spectator, delighted that he can 
really, and without hypocrisy, admire what requircal much 
thought to produce, sup|)08es himself endowed with tlie 
highest critical faculties, and easily lets himself \m rarrted 
into rhapsodies about the “ ideal, which, when all is mid, 
if they be accurately examined, will found literally to 
mean nothing more tlian that the figure has got hanciiome 
calves to its legs, and a straight nose. 

§ 9. That they do mean, in reality, nothing more tlmn 
this may be easily ascertained by watching the taste of 
the same persons in other things. The fashionable lady 
who will write five or six pages in her dkry rt-spi-t linii the 
effect upon her mind of such and such an ‘Gdral in 
marble, will have her drawing-room table covered with 
Books of Beauty, in which the engravings represent the 
human form in every possible aspect of distordim and 


^ Ezek. xxiii, 14, 
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affectation; and the connokseur who^ in the ronriiiiv^ 
pretends to the most exquisite taste in the anticjiie, wil 
be seen, in the evening, in his rjiienrstall, 'applrnjdJri;;: the 
least graceful gestures of the least nanli-st f);nn-ant«\ 

§ lo. But even this vulgar pursuit of physical lieauty 
(vulgar in the i)rofoundest sense, for there is no vulgarity 
like the vulgarity of education) would {« kw coriteinptilie if 
it really succeeded in its object ; hut, like all pursuits carried 
to inordinate lengths, it defeats itself. Physical l>eaiily is a 
noble thing when it is seen in perkctmm ; hut the manner 
in which the moderns pursue their ideal prevents their ever 
really seeing what they arc always seeking ; for, re(|i}irinj; 
that all forms should be regular and faultless, they prmil, 
or even comjxjl, their painters and sculiUors to work chiefly 
by rule, altering their models to fit their prrs'onceivca! 
notions of wliat is right. When su<h artists h>ok at a face, 
they do not give it the attenticar net*essary to disciam wlmt 
l>eauty is already in its |>e(niliar features ; but only to see 
how l)est it may be altered into soinc'ibiti'* for wtiich they 
have themselves laid down the laws. Nature never unveils 
her beauty to suclr a ga^e. She keeps wiiatcver slie has 
done l)est, close sealed, until it is regardtsl witli reverem%*. 
To the painter who honours her, she will <i|Hm ii revela- 
tion in the face of a street mendicant; but in die w«)rk 
of a painter who alters her, she will make l:h:)rtia iKJCcime 
ignoble, and Ferdita graceless. 

I It, Nor is the effect less for evil on the mirKl of the 
general observer. The lover of ideal la*iiuty, widi all hii 
conceptions narrowed by rule, never looks <*arcfully enough 
upon the features whiclr do not conte under his Liw (or any 
others), to discern the inner l>eauty in tlicm. The strange 
intricacies about the lines of tlie lips, and marvelloui 
shadows and watchfircs of the eye, and wavering tra<.t!rtes 
of the eyelash, and infinite mcalulatkms of the brow, 
wheran high humanity is emlxKlied, are all irivisilile to 
Mm. He finds himself driven Ixack at last, with all liii 
idealism, to the lionne of the ball ro<mn wlioni youth and 
passion mn m easily distinguisli as Iris utmost criticiil 
science; whereas, the otoerver who Ims accustomed himsdf 
to take human faces as God made them, will often find as 
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much beauty on a village green as in the proudest room of 
state, and as much in the free seats of a church aisle, as in 
all the sacred paintings of the Vatican or the Pitti. 

§ 12. Then, farther, the habit of disdaining ordinary 
truth, and seeking to alter it so as to fit the fancy of 
the beholder, gradually infects the mind in all its other 
operations ; so that it begins to propose to itself an ideal 
in history, an ideal in general narration, an ideal in por- 
traiture and description, and in everything else where truth 
may be painful or uninteresting ; with the necessary result 
of more or less weakness, wickedness, and uselessness in 
all that is done or said, with the desire of concealing this 
painful truth. And, finally, even when truth is not in- 
tentionally concealed, the pursuer of idealism will pass his 
days in false and useless trains of thought, pluming himself, 
all the while, upon his superiority therein to the rest of 
mankind. A modern German, without either invention 
or sense, seeing a rapid in a river, will immediately devote 
the remainder of the day to the composition of dialogues 
between amorous water nymphs and unhappy mariners; 
while the man of true invention, power, and sense will, 
instead, set himself to consider whether the rocks in the 
river could have their points knocked off, or the boats 
upon it be made with stronger bottoms. 

§ 13. Of this final baseness of the false ideal, its miserable 
waste of the time, strength, and available intellect of man, 
by turning, as I have said above, innocence of pastime into 
seriousness of occupation, it is, of course, hardly possible 
to sketch out even so much as the leading manifestations. 
The vain and haughty projects of youth for future life ; the 
giddy reveries of insatiable self-exaltation ; the discontented 
dreams of what might have been or should be, instead of 
the thankful understanding of what is; the casting about 
for sources of interest in senseless fiction, instead of the 
real human histories of the people round us ; the prolonga- 
tion from age to age of romantic historical deceptions in- 
stead of sifted truth; the pleasures taken in fanciful portraits 
of rural or romantic life in poetry and on the stage, with- 
out the smallest effort to rescue the living rural population 
of the world from its ignorance or misery ; the excitement 
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of the feelings by laboured imagination of spirits, fairies, 
monsters, and demons, issuing in total blindness of heart 
and sight to the true presences of beneficent or destructive 
spiritual powers around us ; in fine, the constant abandon- 
ment of all the straightforward paths of sense and duty, 
for fear of losing some of the enticement of ghostly joys, or 
trampling somewhat ‘‘ sopra lor vanitk, che par persona ; ” 
all these various forms of false idealism have so entangled 
the modern mind, often called, I suppose ironically, 
practical, that truly I believe there never yet was idolatry 
of stock or staff so utterly unholy as this our idolatry of 
shadows ; nor can I think that, of those who burnt incense 
under oaks, and poplars, and elms, because “ the shadow 
thereof was good,” it could in any wise be more justly or 
sternly declared than of us — “ The wind hath bound them 
up in her wings, and they shall be ashamed because of 
their sacrifices.”^ 

1 Hosea, chap. iv. 12, 13, and 19. 
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CHAPTER ¥I 

OF thb: true iukal rmfiT, pvumr 

§ r. Havincj thus glanced at the prinrifiiil riicafcii in 
which the imagination works for evil* we finist rafiktiy 
'note also the principal directions in mliirti 
is admissible, even in changing or roiiil'iiriing 

what is brought within its s|,>here. 

For hitherto we have spoken as if every li'iangtt wilfiitly 
wrought by the imagination wm an error; .rit nJiv 
implying that its only pro|KT work was to siiiiiriiori tip 
the memories of past events, and tlic aritic,i|ialions of 
future ones, under as|;)e<.:ts which would l>i\ir Ifie Jilerriest 
tests of historical investigation, or alistraci rcastiiiirtg* 
And in general this is, indeed, its nolilesi: work. Never'* 
theless, it has also jurmEsiblr functions its 

own, and certain rights of feigning, adorning, and laiici* 
fully arranging, inalienable from its nature, KvnUlun ^ 
that is natural is, within certain limits, right ; iitid we iiiust 
take care not, in ovcO'Severity, to de|irive ourscrlvcs of any 
refreshing or animating power ordiilned to te in for 
our help. 

§ 2. (A). It was noted in s|>eaking above of tfie 
Angelican or passionate kleal, that tlwre was a cwtaiii 
virtue in it dependent on the <:Kpo,*:.iaon of iU loving 
enthusiasm. (Chaj). iv, lo.) 

(B) . In speaking of the pursuit of l«auty as cine of 
the characteristics of the highest art, it was alio laid that 
there were certain ways of showing this lieauty liy gallier- 
ing together, without altering, the finest forms, and itiitrkiitg 
them l)y gentle emphasis, (('hap. III. | 15*) 

(C) . And in speaking of the true u^s of irnagiimlioiii 
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it was said, that we might be allowed to create for our- 
selves, in innocent play, fairies and naiads, and other such 
fictitious creatures. (Chap. iv. § 5.) 

Now this loving enthusiasm, which seeks for a beauty 
fit to be the object of eternal love; this inventive skill, 
which kindly displays what exists around us in the world ; 
and this playful energy of thought which delights in 
various conditions of the impossible, are three forms of 
idealism more or less connected with the three tendencies 
of the artistical mind which I had occasion to explain in 
the chapter on the Nature of Gothic, in the Stones of 
Venice. It was there pointed out, that, the things around 
us containing mixed good and evil, certain men chose the 
good and left the evil (thence properly called Purists) ; 
others received both good and evil together (thence properly 
called Naturalists) ; and others had a tendency to choose 
the evil and leave the good, whom, for convenience’ sake, 
I termed Sensualists. I do not mean to say that painters 
of fairies and naiads must belong to this last and lowest 
class, or habitually choose the evil and leave the good ; 
but there is, nevertheless, a strange connection between 
the reinless play of the imagination, and a sense of the 
presence of evil, which is usually more or less developed 
in those creations of the imagination to which we properly 
attach the word Grotesque. 

For this reason, we shall find it convenient to arrange 
what we have to note respecting true idealism under the 
three heads — 

A. Purist Idealism. 

B. Naturalist Idealism, 

C. Grotesque Idealism. 

§ 3. A. Purist Idealism. — It results from the unwill- 
ingness of men whose dispositions are more than ordinarily 
tender and holy, to contemplate the various forms of 
deinite evil which necessarily occur in the daily aspects 
of the world around them. They shrink from them as 
from pollution, and endeavour to create for themselves 
an imaginary state, in which pain and imperfection either 
do not exist, or exist in some edgeless and enfeebled 
condition. 
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As, however, pain and imperfection are, liy clenial laws, 
bound up with existence, so far as it is visible to us, tlie 
endeavour to cast "them away invariably indicates a com- 
parative childisluiCKs of mind, and produces a tiiildish 
form of art. In general, the effort is most succensfiil 
when it is most naive, and when the iejinra??* r of the 
draughtsman is in some frank pru|*nid<»n. to his irincKrerice. 
For instance, one of tine modes of toahnf-nt, the most 
conducive to this ideal exprt‘ssi<»n, is simply flruwiiig 
everything without shadows, as if the sun were « wrty^vli*-{'c 
at once. This, in the present stale of our knowledge, 
wc could not do with grace, l^eciuise we could not do 
it without fear or slaune. But an artist of the tliirteerith 
century did it with no disturlmnce of tainscience,— knowing 
no l^etter, or rather, in some sense, we might i«iy, knowing 
no worse. It is, howwer, evident, at the first thenight, 
that all ri'presentations of mture without evil iiiiisl dllier 
l)e ideals of a future w«»rld, m Ik^ false ideals, if they are 
understood It? Ijc re|>rest‘ntations of facts. I1iey tan only 
he <"]asscd among tlie hrmu'heH of the true ideal, in so far 
as they are undcrst<md to Ik;* nothing more than cxptcN'dons 
of the painter^s fiersonal affections m ho|K», 

^ 4 , I#et UH take one or two instances in order <*Iear!y 
to explain (»ur mrnning, 

I1ie life of Angelico was almost entirely sfHUit in the 
endeavour to imagine tlie teings Imlonging to itnollier 
workl. By inirity of life, habitual elevation of thought, 
and natural sweetness of dt«i>0sition, he was enatiteti to 
express tip sacred affections u{'K)n the human counlenanre 
as no one ever did 'before or since. In order to effect 
clearer distinction Ix^tween heavenly teings and those of 
this world, he represtails the former as dollied in dra|H*ries 
of die purest colour, crowned with glories of burnished 
gokl, and entirely slmdowless. With exquisite dioiie of 
gesture, and disposition of folds of drapery, thk tiimle of 
treatment gives, perhaps, the best "idea of spiritual I icings 
whi(*h the human mind is capable, of forming* It is, there- 
fore, a true ideal ; ^ but the mode in which it ii arrived at 

As noted above la Chap IV. | aa 
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(iKim m far u.w-liani< al and ajntradktwy of the aiii»»r. 

it from teing complete masters of tlwirmrt. It is always 
childish, but licautiful in its childishness. 

8 e The works of our own Stolluird arc vmmy.v. t4 
the operation of another mind, singular tn !'• flod 

puritj, upon mere worldly subject. It s.a.-m« as •< 

OTuld not conceive wickedness, coarseness, or l!.iMnt. ., , 
every one of his figures looks as if it hsid U-cn . opitsl from 
some cre.ature who had never Imrlxnired an wnktml ihoughl. 
or permitted itself in an ignolilc action. With this inicnw 
love of mental purity is joined, m Stothard, a love of rnett 
physical smoothness and softness, so that he lived m a 
universe of soft grass and stninU-ss fountains, tender lr»!i«, 
and stones at which no foot could sluinblc. 

All this is very Usuitifiil, and may soiitcntiics iHKc us l«* 
an endeavour to make the Wi.ilil itself iiioie hkc flw <on 
ception of the painter. At least, in the midst of Us malice, 
misery, and Isiseness, it is olu-n a iclicl to gl.iiu i- at ^ihe 
graceful shadows, and take, lor momentary . - n^p o;:- , 

creatures full only of love, gladness, ami lion-'m. I '- n - 
tierfect truth will at last vimliealc itself against tlie parlwl 
truth: the help which we can gain from the m»ulmlat(ti.il 
vision will lx: only like that which wc may sometimes 
receive, in weariness, from the scetil of .a flower or tlie 
passing of a breeze. For all firm nul, ami stearly uw, wc 
must look to harder realities; and as far as the iwinlet 
himself is regarded, we can only receive such work as the 
sign of .an amialile imlx'cility. It is indrxd ideal ; liul 
ideal as a fair tlrcaiii is in the dawn of iitoritiiig, Ix’fore 
the faculties are astir, 'fhe apparent < .•mpt- 1. n- ■ ■ of grace 
can never lx attained without much definite lidsifKatioii as 
well as omission ; stones over whiidi we cannot siiiiulile, 
must be ill-drawn stones ; trees, winch arc all gentleness 
and softness, cannot lx trees of wckhI ; nor (iinni;iiii< < 
without evil in them, companies of flesh and blwHl. I he 
haMt of falsification (with whatever aim) U-gins always in 
dulness and ends always in incapacity ; nothing can w; 
more pitiable than any endeavour by Stoiliard to trspress 
facts beyond his own sphere of soft pathos or gtmxM 
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mirth, and nothing more unwise than the aim at a similar 
ideality by any painter who has |>ower to rcfiicler a siricerer 

truth. 

§ 6. I remendxjr another interesting cxaiii|ik: of ideality 
on this same root, hut l>elonging to another hramdi of it, 
in the works of a young (krman painter, whkdi I saw scinie 
time ago in a I.ondon drawing'^roonn ile had f«eri iraveb 
. ling in Italy, and had brought hfune a tiortfolir> of sketches 
remarkable alike for their faklity and |>tirity. Every one 
was a laborious andaa!urate study of some \uiiiU-iiht spot 
Every cottage, every cliff, every tree, at tfie site cdiosen, hue! 
Ixien drawn, and draw'ii witli palj>al>li; sincrrily of portraiture, 
and yet in such a spirit that it was •'bfr* to conceive 

that any sin or misery liad ever entered iiilc» one of tiie 
scenes he liad rcprcMaitrd ; and the volnink^ horrors of 
Radicofani, the pestilent gloom of the I^iintimAs, mid the 
boundless despondency of the f under 

his hand, only various ap|Kianinees of l^aradim.% 

It was very interesting to observe the mtmite ciiieiidiitiomi 
or omissions l)y which this was eflectecl To set the tiles 
the slightest degree more in order uj>ori a collage roof; to 
insist upon the vinedeaves at llie window, and lot ’ Ihe 
shadow which fell from them natunilly coniteiil the rent in 
the wall; to draw all the flowers in the fno :o*imd, and 
miss tlic weeds ; to draw all the folds of tlie while cdoiids, 
and miss those of the black ones ; to mark tlie graceful 
branches of the trees, and, in one way or another, lii*|(ti}le 
the eye from those which were ungainly; to give every 
peasant-girl whose face was visilfle the i.'\|m.‘'\%if>n of an 
angel, and every one whosij I jack wag turned the teiririg 
of a princess ; finally, to give a general look of light, clear 
organisation and serene^ vitality to every feature In the 
landscape ; such were his artihees, and such liii dellgiits. 
It was impossible not to sympailuNc deeply with the spirit 
0 such ^ a painter; and it was just cause for gratitiide to 
tTavel, as it wen,:, thrmigh Italy with such 
a inend. But his work had, nevertheless, Its item liniilt- 
tions and marks of everlasting inferiority* Alwayi soollting 
and pathetic, it could never l>e sublime, never |»rfectly nor 
en rancingly beautiful ; for the narrow spirit of correction 
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could not tuy »eue; the caIoi 

cheerMrii«s which ihank from the stmdow of the cypress 
and the distortion of the oli¥t% could not enter into the 
l)rightness of the nk| that they pfcrmi, nor the ioftnesi of 
the bloom that they tore : for every sorrow that hl« heart 
turned from, he lost a consolation ; for every fear which ho 
dared not confront he lost a |>ortton of his hardness ; the 
unS''Ceptred sweep of tlie storm-clouds, the fair freedom of 
glancing shower and flickering sunU^im, sank into sweet 
rectitudes and decent formalisms; and, l:)efore eyes that 
resiled ' to to dar./ied or darkened, the hours of sunset 
wreathed their rays unheeded, and the mists of the A|>em 
nines spread their blue veils in vain. 

§ 7 * To this inherent shortcoming and narrowness of 
reach the farther defect was addcal, duit this work gave no 
useful representation e»f tlic state of facts in tlie country 
which it pnO-ndt'd io f fini<*inpl.Oc. It was not only 
\winting in all the higlier elements of tosiuty, lint wlmlly 
unavailable for instriulion of any kind toyond that winch 
exists in plfaMirrahlnu':*-. of pure emotion* And consider* 
ing what cost of lal'iour was devoted to the series of draw- 
ings, it could not but lie matter for grave lilarne, as well 
as for fiartial conternpt, tlial a man of amiable feeling and 
consiclcrai,)le intdkctual imwer should thus cx|send hk 
life in the d^eckratiori of Ids own iietty pieties and pleasant 
reveries, leaving the burden of human sorrow unvvitncNScd, 
and the power of (}mi*n judgments uiuamfesscd ; and, while 
poor Italy lay woimiled and moaning at Iris feet, |mss by, 
in priestly cairn, lest the whiteness of his daxmt vesture 
should be spotted witli iniballowed blood. 

I 8. Of several other farms of Purism I slrall have to 
8|«k hereafter, more esj'iccially of that exldhited in the 
Landscapes of tlie early religious painters ; but these ex« 
ainples are cnougli, for the prestmt, to show the general 
principle that tlie |Hirkt ideal, in some measure 

true, in so fiir as it springs from the true longings of an 
earnest mind, is yet necesimrily in many tilings deficient 
or blamealilc, and an indication of some degree of 

weakness in the mlml inu-Munp, it* But, on the other hand, 
it is to to noted that entire scorn of this imrkt ideal is the 

VOL. Ilf. F 
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sign of a far greater weakness. Multitudes of petty artists, 
incapable of any noble sensation whatever, but acquainted, 
in a dim way, with the technicalities of the schools, mock 
at the art whose depths they cannot fathom, and whose 
motives they cannot comprehend, but of which they can 
easily detect the imperfections, and deride the simplicities. 
Thus poor fumigatory Fuseli, with an art composed of the 
tinsel of the stage and the panics of the nursery, speaks 
contemptuously of the name of Angelico as “dearer to 
sanctity than to art.” And a large portion of the resistance 
to the noble Pre-Raphaelite movement of our own days 
has been oifered by men who suppose the entire function 
of the artist in this world to consist in laying on colour 
with a large brush, and surrounding dashes of flake white 
with bituminous brown; men whose entire capacities of 
brain, soul, and sympathy, applied industriously to the end 
of their lives, would not enable them, at last, to paint so 
much as one of the leaves of the nettles at the bottom of 
Hunt’s picture of the Light of the World.^ 

§ 9. It is finally to be remembered, therefore, that 
Purism is always noble when it is instinctive. It is not 
the greatest thing that can be done, but it is probably the 
greatest thing that the man who does it can do, provided 
it comes from his heart. True, it is a sign of weakness, 
but it is not in our choice whether we will be weak or 
strong ; and there is a certain strength which can only be 
made perfect in weakness. If he is working in humility, 
fear of evil, desire of beauty, and sincere purity of purpose 
and thought, he wfll produce good and helpful things ; but 
he must be much on his guard against supposing himself 
to be ^eater than his fellows, because he has shut himself 
into this calm and cloistered sphere. His only safety lies 
in knowing himself to be, on the contrary, less than his 
f^ows, and in always striving, so far as he can find it in 
his heart, to extend his delicate narrowness towards the 
great naturahst ideal. The whole group of modern 

that the Pre-Raphaelite is a purist movement, it is stern 
naturalist; but its unfortunate opposers, who neither know what 
nature IS nor what purism is, have mistaken the simple nature for 
mcHcbid purism, and therdbre cried out against it. 
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German purists have lost themselves, because they founded 
their work not on humility, nor on religion, but on 
small self-conceit. Incapable of understanding the great 
Venetians, or any other masters of true imaginative power, 
and having fed what mind they had with weak poetry and 
false philosophy, they thought themselves the best and 
greatest of artistic mankind, and expected to found a new 
school of painting in pious plagiarism and delicate pride. 
It is difficult at first to decide which is the more worthless, 
the spiritual affectation of the petty German, or the com- 
position and chiaroscuro of the petty Englishman ; on the 
whole, however, the latter have lightest weight, for the 
pseudo-religious painter must, at all events, pass much 
of his time in meditation upon solemn subjects, and in 
examining venerable models; and may sometimes even 
cast a little useful reflected light, or touch the heart with 
a pleasant echo. 
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CHAPTER vn 

OF THE TRUE IDEAL ; - .sKCtiNl>I,Y, NATUKALIKT 

§ I. We now enter on the consideration of that central 
and highest branch of ideal art which concerns itself simjily 
with things as they ark, and accepts, in all of tliein, alike 
the evil and the good. I'he question is, tlierefore, how tlw 
art which repre-sents things simply as they arc, <*an Iw 
called ideal at all. How docs it meet tliat r«iuiremcnt 
stated in Chap. in. 24, as imperative on all grc.at art, 
that it shall lx* inventive, and a proiliK't of the ima;;iiKiii<m ? 
It meets it pre-eminently by tliat power of au.m rim-nt 
which I have endeavoured, at great lengtli and with great 
pains, to define accurately in the chapter on Imagination 
associative in the second volume. 'I’hal is to say, a* rrptiu;- 
the weaknesses, faults, and wrc.ne,ncs:.i-s in all things tliat it 
sees, it so places and harmonizes them that they form a 
noble whole, in which the imperfection of each several jxirt 
is not only harmless, but alisolulely essential, and yet in 
which whatever is good in each several jiart shall lie com- 
pletely displayed. 

§ 2. This operation of true idealism holds, from the 
least things to the greatest. I''or instance, in the arrange- 
ment of the smallest masses of colour, the false idealist, or 
even the purist, depends upon pc‘rfa;ting each sejiarate hue, 
and raises thern all, as far as he can, into costly brilliancy ; 
but the naturalist takes the coarsest and feeblest colours of 
the things around him, and so interweaves and oppows 
them t^t they become more lovely tlian if they had all 
been bright. So in the treatment of the human form. The 
naturalist will take it as he finds it ; Imt, with such exanqiles 
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as his picture may rationally admit of more or less exaUcci 
Ixjauty, he will associate inferior forms, so as not only 
to set off those which are most I'Ksautifiil, but to bring 
out clearly what good there is in the inferior forms them- 
selves^, finally using such measure of absolute evil as 
there is commonly in nature, lx)th for teaching and for 
contrast. 

In Tintoret^s Adoration of the Magi, the Madotm,a is not 
an enthroned queen, but a fair girl, full of sirnpliciily and 
almost childisli sweetness, d'o her are opposed (as Magi) 
two of the noblest and most thoughtful of the Venetian 
senators in extreme old age,— the utmost manly dignity, in 
its decline, being set lieside the utmost feminine .simplicity, 
in its dawn. The steep foreheads and refined features of 
the noliles are, again, o|>posed to tlic head of a negro 
servant, and of an Indian ; liolh, however, noble <if tlieir 
kind. On the otlier side of th(‘ jiictun*, the deli«Mey of llie 
Madonna is farther enhanced liy c*ontrast willt a largely 
made farm-servant, leaning on a basket. All these figures 
are in repose; outside, the troop of the attendants of the 
Magi is seen coming up at tlie gallop. 

g 3. I bring forward this picture, observe, not as an 
example of the ideal in conception of religious subject, Iiut 
of the general ideal treatment of the human form ; in wliicdi 
the peculiarity i.s, that the Iieauty of each figure is displayed 
to the utmost, wliile yet, taken separately, tlie Madonim 
is an unaltered portrait of a Venetian girl, the M!agi are 
unaltered Venetian senators, and the figure with the liasket, 
an unaltered market-woman of Me.stre. 

And the greater tlie master of the ideal, the more piT« 
fectly true in porimiiuri will his indivi<ltial figures \m always 
found, the more subtle and bold his arts of harmony and 
contrast This is a universal prin<'iplf, common to all 
great art. C'tonsider, in Khuksp<a'c, how Prince li'cnry ii 
opposed to Falstaff, lAilstdr tf) .Shalhiw, Titania to Bottom, 
Cordelia to Regan, Imogen to C'loten, and so on ; while 
all the meaner idealists disdain the naturalism, and arc 
shocked at^ the contrasts. The fact is, a man who can see 
truth at all, sees' it wholly, and neither desires nor dares to 
mutilate it 
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§ 4. It is evident that wi//m this faithful idealism, and 
as one branch of it only, will arrange itself the representa- 
tion of the human form and mind in iK'rfection, when 
this perfection is rationally to l>e supposed or intnHluced, 
^that is to say, in the highest personages of the story. 
The careless habit of confining the term “ ideal ” to .such 
representations, and not understanding the im|K:rfect ones 
to be equally ideal in their place, has greatly added to 
the embarrassment and nnilliplied the errors of artists.» 
Thersites is just as ideal as Achilles, and Alecto as Helen ; 
and, what is more, all the nobleness of the lx;autiful 
ideal depends upon its Iwing just as proliable and natural 
as the ugly one, and having in itself, (Ks-asionally or 
partially, both faults and familiarities. If the next jjainter 
who desires to illustrate the cliaracter of Homer’s Achilles, 
would represent him cutting pork chops for Ulysses,® he 
would enable the public to understand the Homeric ideal 
better than they have done for several centuries. For it 
is to be kept in mind that the mtlumliat ideal has afways 
in it, to the full, the power expressed 1^ those two words. 
It is naturalist, because studied from nature, and ideal, Ijc- 
cause it is mentally arranged in a certain manner. Achilles 
must be represented cutting pork chop.s, Itecause that was 
one of the things which the nature of Achillas involved 
his doing : he could not Ire shown wholly as Achilles, if he 
were not shown doing that. But he shall do it at such 
time and place as Homer choo.<tes. 

§ 5. Now, therefore, oteerve the main conclusions which 
follow from the.se two conditions, attached always to art 
of this kind. First, it is to be taken straight from nature : 
it is to be the plain nanation of something the jjainter or 
writer saw. Herein is the chief practical difference between 
the higher and lower artists j a difference which I feel more 
and more every day that I give to the study of art All 
the great men see what they paint Irefore they paint it, — we 
it in a perfectly passive manner, — cannot help seeing it if 

1 The word “ideal" is used in this limited Knse In the chapter on 
Generic Beauty in the second vohune, but under protest. See | 4 in 
that chapter. 

11. ix. 209. 
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they would ; whether in their mind’s eye, or in l>oc!i!y fort, 
does not matter ; very often the mental vision is, 1 lK*lieve, 
in men of imagination, dearer than the Ixxlily one; but vision 
it is, of one kind or another, — the whole scene, character, 
or inddent passing Ixjfore them as in second sight, whether 
they will or no, and reciuiring them to paint it as they 
it; they not daring, under the might of its pnitnie. to 
alter ^ one jot or tittle of it a.s they write it down or faint 
it down; it being to them in its own kind and degree 
always a true vision or Ajiocalyjtse, and invariably accom* 
panied in their hearts by a feeling corresfiondeni to the 
words, — “Write the things which thou hast seen, and the 
things which ate.” 

And the wiiole power, whether of painter or froct, to 
descrilje rightly what we call an ideal thing, dc|>emls ujwm 
its being thus, to him, not an ideal, Init a mtl thitig. No 
man ever did or ever will work well, but cither from ariiia! 
sight or sight of faith; and all that we csiil idea! in Creek 
or any other art, Ixicause to us it is false and visionary, was, 
to the makers of it, true and existent. 'I'he her«»cfs ti 
Phidias are simply repre.scntatioirs of such noble human 
I«rsons as he every day saw, and the gods of Phidtas 
simply representations of such noble divine fH’rsons as 
he thoroughly Mieved to exist, and did in mental vision 
truly behold. Hence I said in the second preface to the 
Seven Lamps of Architecture: “AH great art rtifjresents 
.something that it secs or iHilieves in nothing unseen or 
uncredited.” 

S 6. And just Ixicause it is always something timt it sees 
or Ijelicves in, there is the freculiar character alK>v« noted, 
almost unmistakable, in all high and true ideals, of having 
teen as it were studied from the life, and involving pieces 
of sudden familiarity, and close sfieci^c jrainting which 
never would have teen admitted or even thotight of, had 
not the painter drawn cither from the texiily life or from 
the life of faith. For instance, Itante’s centaur, (!hirori, 
dividii^ his beard with his arrow before he can sfwak, is a 

^ “Anti yet you have just said it shall at such limts and place 
as Homer choose*. Is not thi* altering V' No; wait a littte, and 

read on. 
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thing that no mortal would ever have thought of, if he 
had not actually seen the centaur do it. They might 
have composed handsome bodies of men and fiorses in all 
possible ways, through a whole life of pstiidoddealisin, 
and yet never dreamed of any sucfi thing. But tlie real 
living centaur actually trotted across Daniels brain, and 
he saw him do it. 

I 7. And on account of this reality it is, that the great 
idealists venture into all kinds of what, to the imeiido- 
idealists, are ‘‘vulgarities,” Nay, viniuring is the wrong 
word; the great men have no choice in tltc matter; they 
do not know or care whether the things they descrilMj are 
vulgarities or not. They satif them ; they are the facts of 
the case. If they had merely ('omposi-d what they descrilie, 
they would have had it at their will to refuse tins circum- 
stance or add that. But they did not compose it It 
came to them ready ' fashioned ; they were loo much im- 
pressed by it to think what was vulgar or not vulgar in it 
It might he a very wrong thing in a centaur to have so 
much beard ; l)ut so it was. And, tlierefore, among the 
various ready tests of true greatness there is not any more 
certain than tins daring reference to, or use of, mean and 
little things — mean and little, tlmt is, to mean and little 
minds ; but, when used by the great men, evidently {Kirt 
of the noble whole which i.s authoritatively |>re8ent tiefore 
them. Thus, in the highe*st poetry, as partly almve noted 
in the first chapter, there is no word so familiar hut a great 
man will bring good out of it, or rather, it will tiring good 
to him, and answer some end fpr which no other word 
would have done equally well 

|, 8.' A common person, for instance, would l>e mightily 
puzzled to apply the word “whelp” to any one, with t 
view of flattering him. There is a certain freshness anti 
energy in the term, which gives it agreeahkness ; but it 
seems difficult, at first hearing, to use it complimenlarily 
If the person spoken of Ixj a prince, the difficulty seeins 
increased; and when, farther, he is at one ami the mmu 
moment to l)c called a “whelp” and contemplated as a 
hero, it seems that a common idealist might well be brouglit 
to a pause. But hear Shaksperc do it : — 
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“ Awake his warlike Spirit, 

And your great uncle’s, Edward the Black Prince, 

Who on the French ground play’d a tragedy, 

Making defeat on the full power of France, 

While his most mighty father on a hill 
Stood smiling, to behold his lion’s whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility.” 

So a common idealist would have been rather alarmed 
at the thought of introducing the name of a street in Paris 

— Straw Street Rue de Fouarre — into the midst of a 

description of the highest heavens. Not so Dante, — 

Beyond thou mayst the flaming lustre scan 
Of Isidore, of Bede, and that Richart 
WFo was in contemplation more than man. 

And he, from whom thy looks returning are 
To me, a spirit was, that in austere 
Deep mnsings often thought death kept too far. 

That is the light eternal of Sigier, 

Who while in Rue de Fouarre his days he wore, 

Has argued hateful truths in haughtiest ear.” Cayley. 

What did it matter to Dante, up in heaven there, whether 
the mob below thought him vulgar or not? Sigier had 
read in Straw Street ; that was the fact, and he had to say 
so, and there an end. 

§ 9. There is, indeed, perhaps, no greater sign of innate 
and real vulgarity of mind or defective education than the 
want of power to understand the universality of the ideal 
truth j the absence of sympathy with the colossal grasp of 
those intellects, which have in them so much of divine, 
that nothing is small to them, and nothing "large; but with 
equal and utioffended vision they take in the sum of the 
world, — Straw Street and the seventh heaven, — ^in the same 
instant A certain portion of this divine spirit is visible 
even in the lower examples of all the true men; it is, 
indeed, perhaps, the clearest test of their belonging to 
the true and great group, that they are continually touch- 
ing what to the multitude appear vulgarities. The higher 
a man stands, tlie more the word “ vulgar ” be'comes 
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unintelligible to him. Vulgar? what, that poor farmer^s 
girl of William Hunt’s, bred in the stable, putting on her 
Sunday gown, and pinning her best cap out of the green 
and red pin-cushion ! Not so ; she may be straight on the 
road to those high heavens, and may shine hereafter as one 
of the stars in the firmament for ever. Nay, even that 
lady in the satin bodice with her arm laid over a balustrade 
to show it, and her eyes turned up to heaven to show them ; 
and the sportsman waving his rifle for the terror of beasts, 
and displaying his perfect dress for the delight of men, are 
kept, by the very misery and vanity of them, in the thoughts 
of a great painter, at a sorrowful level, somewhat above 
vulgarity. It is only when the minor painter takes them 
on his easel, that they become things for the universe to 
be ashamed of. 

We may dismiss this matter of vulgarity in plain and 
few words, at least as far as regards art. There is never 
vulgarity in a w/to/e truth, however commonplace. It may 
be unimportant or painful. It cannot be vulgar. Vul- 
garity is only in concealment of truth, or in affectation. 

§ 10. Well, but,” (at this point the reader asks doubt- 
fully,) if then your great central idealist is to show all 
truth, low as well as lovely, receiving it in this passive way, 
what becomes of all your principles of selection, and of 
setting in the right place, which you were talking about up 
to the end of your fourth paragraph ? How is Homer to 
enforce upon Achilles the cutting of the pork chops ‘ only 
at such time as Homer chooses,’ if Homer is to have no 
choice, but merely to see the thing done, and sing it as he 
sees it ? ” Why, the choice, as well as the vision, is mani- 
fested to Homer. The vision comes to him in its chosen 
order. Chosen for him, not hy him, but yet full of visible 
and exquisite choice, just as a sweet and perfect dream 
will come to a sweet and perfect person, so that, in some 
sense, they may be said to have chosen their dream, or 
composed it ; and yet they could not help dreaming it so, 
and in no otherwise. Thus,' exactly thus, in all results of 
true inventive power, the whole harmony of the thing done 
seems as if it had been wrought by the most exquisite rules. 
But to him who did it, it presented itself so, and his will, 
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and knowledge, and personality, for the moment went for 
nothing; he became simply a scribe, and wrote what he 
heard and saw. 

And all efforts to do things of a similar kind by rule or 
by thought, and all efforts to mend or rearrange the first 
order of the vision, are not inventive; on the contrary, 
they ignore and deny invention. If any man, seeing 
certain forms laid on the canvas, does by his reasoning 
power determine that certain changes wrought in them 
would mend or enforce them, that is not only uninventive, 
but contrary to invention, which must be the involuntary 
occurrence of certain forms or fancies to the mind in the 
order they are to be portrayed. Thus the knowing of 
rules and the exertion of judgment have a tendency to 
check and confuse the fancy in its flow; so that it will 
follow, that, in exact proportion as a master knows anything 
about rules of right and wrong, he is likely to be unin- 
ventive ; and, in exact proportion as he holds higher rank 
and has nobler inventive power, he will know less of rules ; 
not despising them, but simply feeling that between him 
and them there is nothing in common, — that dreams can- 
not be ruled — that as they come, so they must be caught, 
and they cannot be caught in any other shape than that 
they come in ; and that he might as well attempt to rule a 
rainbow into rectitude, or cut notches in a moth’s wing to 
hold it by, as in any wise attempt to modify, by rule, the 
forms of the involuntary vision. 

§11. And this, which by reason we have thus anticipated, 
is in reality universally so. There is no exception. The 
great men never know how or why they do things. They 
have no rules ; cannot comprehend the nature of rules ; — 
do not, usually, even know, in what they do, what is best 
or what is worst: to them it is all the same; something 
they cannot help saying or doing, — one piece of it as good 
as another, and none of it (it seems to theni) worth much. 
The moment any man begins to talk about rules, in what- 
soever art, you may know him for a second-rate man ; and, 
if he talks about them much^ he is a third-rate, or not an 
artist at all. To Ms rule there is no exception in any art ; 
but it is perhaps better to be illustrated in the art of music 
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than in that of painting. I fell by chance the other day 
upon a work of De StendhaPs, ‘‘Vies de Haydn, de Mozart, 
et de Metastase,” fuller of common sense than any book I 
ever read on the arts ; though I see by the slight references 
made occasionally to painting, that the author’s knowledge 
therein is warped and limited by the elements of general 
teaching in the schools around him; and I have not yet, 
therefore, looked at what he has separately written on paint- 
ing, But one or two passages out of this book on music 
are closely to our present purpose. 

“ Counterpoint is related to mathematics : a fool, with 
patience, becomes a respectable savant in that ; but for 
the part of genius, melody, it has no rules. No art is 
so utterly deprived of precepts for the production of the 
beautiful. So much the better for it and for us. Cimarosa, 
when first at Prague his air was executed, Pria che spunti 
in ciel I’Aurora, never heard the pedants say to him, 
‘Your air is fine, because you have followed such and 
such a rule established by Pergolesi in such an one of his 
airs ; but it would be finer still if you had conformed 
yourself to such another rule from which Galuppi never 
deviated.” 

Yes : “ so much the better for it, and for us : ” but I 
trust the time will soon come when melody in painting will 
be understood, no less than in music, and when people will 
find that, there also, the great melodists have no rules, and 
cannot have any, and that there are in this, as in sound, 
“ no precepts for the production of the beautiful.” 

§ 12. Again. “Behold, my friend, an example of that 
simple way of answering which embarrasses much. One 
asked him (Haydn) the reason for a harmony — ^for a 
passage’s being assigned to one instrument rather than 
another; but all he ever answered was, ‘I have done it, 
because it does well.’ ” Farther on, De Stendhal relates 
an anecdote of Haydn ; I believe one well known, but so 
much to our purpose that I repeat it. Haydn had agreed 
to give some lessons in counterpoint to an English 
nobleman. “ ‘ For our first lesson,’ said the pupil, already 
learned in the art — drawing at the same time a quatuor 
of Haydn’s from his pocket, ‘for our first lesson may we 
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examine this quatuor ; and will you tell me the reasons of 
certain modulations, which I cannot entirely.approve because 
they are contrary to the principles?^ Haydn, a little sur- 
prised, declared himself ready to answer. The nobleman 
began; and at the very first measures found matter for 
objection. Haydn, who invented habitually^ and who was 
the contrary of a pedant, found himself much embarrassed, 
and answered always, ‘ I have done that because it has a 
good effect. I put that passage there because it does well’ 
The Englishman, who judged that these answers proved 
nothing, recommenced his proofs, and demonstrated to 
him, by very good reasons, that this quatuor was good for 
nothing. ‘ But, my lord, arrange this quatuor then to your 
fancy, — play it so, and you will see which of the two ways 
is the best.’ ‘ But why is yours the best which is contrary 
to the rules?’ ‘Because it is the pleasantest.’ The 
nobleman replied. Haydn at last lost patience, and said, 
‘ I see, my lord, it is you who have the goodness to give 
lessons to me, and truly I am forced to confess to you that 
I do not deserve the honour.’ The p^rtizan of the rules 
departed, still astonished that in following the rules to 
the letter one cannot infallibly produce a ‘ Matrimonio 
Segreto.’ 

This anecdote, whether in all points true or not, is 
in its tendency most instructive, except only in that it 
makes one false inference or admission, namely, that a good 
composition can be contrary to the rules. It may be con- 
trary to certain principles, supposed in ignorance to be 
general ; but every great composition is in perfect harmony 
with all true rules, and involves thousands too delicate for 
ear, or eye, or thought, to trace; still it is possible to 
reason, with infinite pleasure and profit, about these 
principles, when the thing is once done; only, all our 
reasoning will not enable any one to do another thing like 
it, because all reasoning falls infinitely short of the divine 
instinct. Thus we may reason wisely over .the way a bee 
builds its comb, and be profited by finding out certain 
things, about the angles of it. But the bee knows no- 
thing about those matters. It builds its comb in a far 
more^ inevitable way. And, from a bee to Paul Veronese, 
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all master-workers work with this awful, this inspired 
unconsciousness. 

§ 13. I said just now that there was no exception to 
this law, that the great men never knew how or why they 
did things. It is, of course, only with caution that such 
a broad statement should be made ; but I have seen much 
of different kinds of artists, and I have always found the 
knowledge of, and attention to, rules so accurately in the 
inverse ratio to the power of the painter, that I have myself 
no doubt that the law is constant, and that men’s smallness 
may be trigonometrically estimated by the attention which, 
in their work, they pay to principles, especially principles 
of composition. The general way in which the great men 
speak is of trying to do ” this or that, just as a child 
would tell of something he had seen and could not utter. 
Thus, in speaking of the drawing of which I have given an 
etching farther on (a scene on the St. Gothard ^), Turner 
asked if I had been to see ‘‘ that litter of stones which 
I endeavoured to represent ; ” and William Hunt, when I 
asked him one day as he was painting, why he put on such 
and such a colour, answered, “ I don’t know ; I am just 
aiming at it ; ” and Turner, and he, and all the other men 
I have known who could paint, always spoke and speak in 
the same way ; not in any selfish restraint of their know- 
ledge, but in pure simplicity. While all the men whom I 
know, who cannot paint, are ready with admirable reasons 
for everything they have done ; and can show, in the most 
conclusive way, that Turner is wrong, and how he might be 
improved. 

§ 14. And this is the reason for the somewhat singular, 
but very palpable truth that the Chinese, and Indians, 
and other semi-civilized nations, can colour better than 
we do, and that an Indian shawl and China vase are still, 
in invention of colour, inimitable by us. It is their 
glorious ignorance of all rules that does it; the pure and 
true instincts have play, and do their work, — instincts so 
subtle, that the least warping or compression breaks or 
blunts them; and the moment we begin teaching people 

1 See Hate XXI. in Chap. HI. Vol. IV. (Reproduced in facsimile 
for this edition. — PuUisJier^s JYofe,) 
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any rules about colour, and make them do this or that, 
we crush the instinct, generally for even Hence, hitherto, 
it has teen an actual necessity, in order to obtain power 
of colouring, that a nation should l)e half savage : every <» 
body could colour in the twelfth and thirteentli centuries ; 
but we were ruled and legalized into grey in the fifteenth ; 
— ^only a little salt simplicity of their sea natures at Venice 
still keeping their precious, shelbfishy purphau-ss and 
power; and now that is gone; and nobody can colour 
anywhere, except the Hindoos and Chinese ; but that 
need not be so, and will not te so long; for, in a little 
while, people will find out their mistake, and give tip 
talking about rules of colour, and then cvcrylKKly will 
colour again, as easily as they now talk. 

^15. Such, then, Iicing line generally passive or in- 
stinctive character of right invention, it may he asked how 
these unmanagciible instincts are to be remlered praclirally 
serviccafjlc in histori<*al or poeti<YiI painting, -c' prt ialU- 
liistorical, in winch given facts are to In: re|jresenleii* 
Simply by the sense and selficontrol of the whole man ; 
not by control of the |)articular fan<7 or visiom He who 
halatuates himself, in his daily life, to seek for the stern 
facts in whatever he hears or sees, will have these facts 
again brought before him by the involuntary imaiunativc 
IK)wer in their nolilcst associations; and he who seeks 
for frivolities and fallacies, will have frivolities and fallacies 
again presented to him in Ins dreams. Thus if, in reading 
•history for the purpose of painting from it, the |:>tinter 
severely seeks for the accurate (‘ircumstances of every 
event ; as, for instance, determining the exact spot of 
ground on wluclt his hero fell, the way he must have lieen 
looking at the moment, the height the sun was at (by tlie 
hour of the day), and the way in which the light must 
teve fallen upon his face, the actual numlier and indi» 
viduaity of the persons l)y him at the moment, and such 
other verital>le details, ascertaining and dwelling upon 
them without the slightest care for any desirableness or 
poetic propriety in them, but for their own truth^s sake; 
then these truths ^ will afterwards rise up and form the 
tedy of his imaginative vision, perfected and' united as 
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his inspiration may teach. But if, in reading the history, 
he does not regard these facts, but thinks only how it 
might all most prettily, and prnfH'rly, and inipressively 
have happened, then there is nuilhng but prcttincss and 
propriety to form the lx>dy of his future imayjnation, and 
his whole ideal tecomes false. So, in the higher or ex- 
pressive part of the work, the whole virtue of it depends 
on his being able to quit his owrt personality, and enter 
successively into the hairts and thoughts of each person ; 
and*in all this he is still passive: in tsithering the truth 
he is passive, not determining wliat the truth to tx^ 
gathered shall be, and in the after vision he is passive, 
not determining, Imt as his dreams will have it, what the 
truth to l)e represented shall l>e; ortly acteording to Iiis 
own nobleness is his power of entering into tlie hearts of 
noble persons, and the general dmmeter of lib dreain of 
themA 

§ 16. It follows from all this, evidently, tliat a great 
idealist never can lie egotistic. The whole of his jiower 
depends upon his losing sight and feeling of his own 
existence, and becoming a mere witness and mirror of truth, 
and a scrilxj of visions,— always p:ci.sl\‘e in sight, passive 
in utterance, — lamenting oontiuually that he cannot com- 
pletely reflect nor dearly utter all lie has seen—not by 
any means a proud state for a man to lie iti. Hut the nmn 
who has no invention is always setting things in order, and 
putting the world to rights, and mending, and lieautifying, 
and pluming himself on his doings m supreme in all ways, 

§ 17. There is still the question ofien, What are the 
principal directions in which this ideal faculty ii to eiercbe 
itself most usefully for mankind ? 

This question, however, is nof to the purj>oH<.i of our 
present work, which respects landscapi* p.tiniiu;* only; it 
must be one of those left open to the rcadcr’-s tIiou;;htN, and 
for future incpiiry in another jikicxe One or two csientkl 
points I briefly notice. 

In Chap. VI. § 5 it was said, tliat one of thi.: firNt functions 

^ The reader should, of course, refer for fuller oil tllif iiilijcct 

to the chapters on Imagination in Vol. IP, of wliich I am only glanciiig 
now at the practical results. 
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of imagination was traversing the scenes of history, and 
forcing the facts to Ixicome again visible- But there li sci 
little of such force in written history, that it is no marvel 
there should Ix^ none hitherto in painting- There docs not 
exist, as far as I know, in the world a single exam{)!e of a 
good historical picture (that is to say, of one wIiicB, allow- 
ing for necessary dimness in art as (’ompared with nature, 
yet answers nearly the same ends in our minds as the sight 
of the real event would have answcrt'd) ; the reason licang, 
the universal endeavour to get effixts instead of facts, 
already shown as the root of false idealism. True hit- 
torical ideal, founded on sense, correctness of knowledge, 
and purpose of usefulness, does not yet exist ; the pro- 
duction of it is a task which the closing nineteenth century 
may propose to itself. 

^ xS. Another point is to l)c ol).served. 1 do not, as 
the reader may have lately perceived, insist on the dis- 
tinction Ijctween historical and poetic’al jKiinting, Ixjcause, 
as noted in the 22nd paragraph of tlic third clKi|)ter, all 
great painting must f>e both. 

Nevertheless, a certain distinction must generally exist 
between men who, like Horace Vernet, David, or 
Domenico Tintoret, would employ themselves in paintinj;, 
more or less graphically, the outward verities of passing 
events — battles, councils, etc.— of their day (who, suppos- 
ing them to work worthily of their mission, would l»cx>me, 
properly so called, historical or narrative painters) | and 
men who sought, in scenes of i>erltaps less outward import- 
ance, ** noble grounds for nolrlc emotion ; who woukl 
be, in a certain separate sense, podkai iminters, some of 
them taking for sulyects events which had actually 
happened, and others themes frotn tlie poets; or, lartter 
still, l)ec:oming i>a€ts themselves in the entire sense, and 
inventing^ the story as they painted it. I;^aiiiting seems to 
me only just to l,)e beginning, in this sense also, to take its 
proper position teide literature, and the pictures of tlie 

Awakening Conscience,'' nucaicuca/' and such others, to 
be the first fruits of its new effort. 

§ 19. Finally, as far as I can observe, it is a coiistent 
law that the greatest men, whether poets or Itistiuians, live 
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entirely in their own age, and that the greatest fruits of 
their work are gathered out of their own age. Dante 
paints Italy in the thirteenth century; Chaucer, England 
in the fourteenth; Masaccio, Florence in the fifteenth; 
Tintoret, Venice in the sixteenth; all of ihciu utterly 
regardless of anachronism and minor error of every kind, 
but getting always vital truth out of the vital present. 

§ 20. If it be said that Shakspere wrote |>crfect his- 
torical plays on subjects l>elonging to the preccdir.g cen- 
turies, I answer that they are perfect |)lays just^ liCicause 
there is no care about centuries in them, l)Ut a life which 
all men recognize for the human life of all time ; and this 
it is, not because Shakspere sought to give universal truth, 
but because, painting honestly and completely from the 
men about him, he painted that human nature which is 
indeed constant enough, ~a rogue in the fifteenth century 
being, at hearty what a rogue is in the nineteenth and was 
in the twelfth ; and an honest or a knightly man l>eing, in 
like manner, very similar to other sucli at any other time. 
And the work of these great idealists is, therefore, always 
universal; not because it is not portrait, hut iKicause it is 
compute portrait down to the heart, which is the same in 
all ages ; and the work of the mean idealists is not 
universal, not because it is portrait, hut Ijecause it is half 
portrait, — of the outside, the manners and the dress, not of 
the heart. Thus Tintoret and Shakspere paint, lx>th of 
them, simply Venetian and English nature as tliey saw it in 
their time, down to the root ; and it does for M time ; l>ut 
as for any care to cast themselves into the particylar ways 
and tones of thought, or custom, of past time in their 
historical work, you will find it in neither of them, nor in 
any other perfectly great man that I know o£ 

§ 2X. If there had been no vital truth in their present, 
it is hard to say what these men could have done. I 
suppose, primarily, they would not have existed ; that they, 
and the matter they have to treat of, are given together, 
and that the strength of the nation and its historians co^ 
relatively rise and fall— Herodotus springing out of the 
dust of Marathon. It is also hard to say how far our 
better general acquaintance with minor details of ptit 
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history may make us able to turn the shadow on the 
imaginative dial backwards, and naturally to live, and even 
live strongly if we choose, in past periods ; but this main 
truth will always be unshaken, that the only historical 
painting deserving the name is portraiture of our own 
living men and our own passing times,i all efforts 

to summon up the events of bygone periods, though often 
useful and touching, must come under an inferior class 
of poetical painting; nor will it, I believe, ever be much 
followed as their main work by the strongest men, but only 
by the weaker and comparatively sentimental (rather than 
imaginative) groups. This marvellous first half of the 
nineteenth century has . in this matter, as in nearly all 
others, been making a double blunder. It has, under the 
name of improvement, done all it could to efface the 
RECORDS which departed ages have left of themselves, while 
it has declared the forgery of false records of these 
same ages to be the great work of its historical painters I 
I trust that in a few years more we shall come somewhat 
to our senses in the matter, and begin to perceive that our 
duty is to preserve what the past has had to say for itself, 
and to say for ourselves also what shall be true for the 
future. Let us strive with just veneration for that future, 
first to do what is worthy to be spoken, and then to speak 
it faithfully ; and, with veneration for the past, recognize 
that it is indeed in the power of love to preserve the 
monument, but not of incantation to raise the dead. 

^ See Edinburgh Lectures on Architecture and Painting, p. 217 
[edition of 1891, § 129]. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

OF THE TRUE IDEAL :—TinHI>LV, DKf rrKM,*r ; ^ 

§ I. I HAVE already, in the Stones of Venice/* had 
occasion to analyse, as far as I was able, the nolile miturc 
and power of grotesque conception : I am , not sorry 
occasionally to refer the reader to that work, the foct lieing 
that it and this are parts of one wliole, divided merely as 
I had octasion to follow out one or other of its branches ; 
for I have always considered architecture as an essenlktl 
part of landscape; and I think the study of its Imni styles 
and real meaning one of the nec:es^Hary functions of the 
landscape-painter ; as, in like manner, the arcliilect caitncjt 
be a master-workman until all his designs are giiidet! by 
understanding of the wilder l^eauty of pure nature. But, 
l)e this as it may, the discussion of the grotesejue element 
belonged most properly to the essay on architecture, in 
which that element must always find its fullest dcvrlojniK-nt. 

§ 2. The Orotesque is in that chaptert divided prim ipally 
into three kinds ; 

(A) . Art arising from healthful Imt irrational play of the 
imagination in times of rest. 

(B) . Art arising from irregular and accidental contempla- 
tion of terril)lc things ; or evil in general 

(C) . Art arising from the confusion of the imagination 
by the presence of truths which it cannot wholly grasp. 

It is the central form of this art, arising from contempla- 
tion of evil, which forms the link of connection tetween it 
and the sensualist ideals, as pointed (nit alwve in the second 
paragraph of the sixth chapter, the feet teing timt the 
imagination, when at play, is curiously like Imd children, 

^ On the OrotcjKpie Kenaimace, vol. liL 
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and likes to play with fire : in its entirely serious moods it 
dwells by preference on teautiful and sacred images, !>ut in 
its mocking or playful moods it is apt to jest, sometimes 
bitterly, with under-current of sternest pathos, sometimes 
waywardly, sometimes slightly and wickedly, with death 
and sin ; hence an enormous mass of grotesc|ue art, some 
most nol)le and useful, as Holbeirds Dance of Death, and 
Altert Dtiref s K night and I )eatli,^ g^big down gradually 
through various conditions of less and less seriousness into 
an art whose only end is that of mere exciteiiient, or amuse- 
ment by terror, like a child making moutijs at another, 
more or less redeemed l)y the degree of wit or fancy in the 
grimace it makes, as in the demons of 1 etiiers and such 
others; and, lower still, in the demonology of the stage. 

§ 3. The form arising from an entirely liealthful and 
open play of the imagination, as in Shakspere’s Ariel and 
I'itania, and in Sc'.ott’s Wliitit Lady, is comparatively rare. 
It hardly ever is free from some slight taint of the inclination 
to evil ; still more rarely is it, when so free, natural to tlie 
mind; for tlie moment we lx;gin to contetnplatc sinless I>eauty 
we are apt to get serious; and moral fairy tales, and such other 
innocent work, are hardly ever truly, that is to say, naturally, 
imaginative ; but for the most part lal)orious inductions and 
<a)m])ositions. The moment any real vitality enters them, 
they are nearly sure to become satirical, or slightly gloomy, 
and so connect themselves with the (wil enjoying branch. 

§ 4. The third form of the Cirotcstjuc is a thoroughly 
noble one. It is that which arises out of the use or fancy 
of tangible signs to set forth an otherwise less expressiblt^ 
truth; includir^g nearly the whole range of symbt»li('al 
and allegoricxd. art and poetry. Its nol)leness lias I>een 
sufficiently insisted upon in the place l>eforc referred to. 
(Chapter on Grotesque Renaissance, r.xni. nxiv. etc.) 
Of its practical use, especially in painting, deeply desiiised 
among us, liecmuse grossly misunderstood, a few words must 
.ba added here. 

A fine grotesque is the rxiu-cssion, in a moment, liy a 
series of symbols thrown logi;iher in liokl and fearless 

^ See Appendix L Vol IV. D* Modem Crotefic|.iief* 
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connection, of truths which it would have taken a long time 
to express in any verbal way, and of which the connection 
is left for the beholder to work out for himself ; the gaps, 
left or overleaped by the haste of the imagination, forming 
the grotesque character. 

§ 5. For instance, Spenser desires to tell us, (i) that 
envy is the most untamable and ui\ap}H'asnbli‘ of the 
passions, not to be soothed by any kindness ; (2) that with 
continual labour it invents evil thoughts out of its own 
heart; (3) that even in this, its power of doing harm is 
partly hindered by the decaying and corrupting nature of 
the evil it lives in; (4) that it looks every way, and that 
whatever it sees is altered and discoloured by its own 
nature; (5) which discolouring, however, is to it a veil, or 
disgraceful dress, in the sight of others; (6) and that it 
never is free from the most bitter suffering, (7} which cram|)s 
all its acts and movements, enfolding and crushing it while 
it torments. All this it has required a somewhat long and 
languid sentence for me to say in un:;yinl,>oli(’:il terms,— not, 
by the way, that they an unsymbolical altogether, for I have 
been forced, whether I would or not, to use soma figurative 
words ; ,.but even with tlris help the sentence is long and 
tiresome, and does not with any vigour represent the trutlu 
It would take some prolonged enforcement of each sen- 
tence to make it felt, in ordinary ways of talking. But 
Spenser puts it all into a grotes(|ue, and it is done shortly 
and at once, so that we feel it fully, and sec it, and never 
forget it. I have numbered above the statements which had 
to be made. I now numl)er them with the same numlicrs, 
as they occur in the several pieces of the grotesriue :~ 

And next to him malicious Envy rod# 

(i) Upon a ravenous wolfe, and (2, 3) still did chaw 
Between his cankretl ^ teeth a vcncmoui tode, 

That all the poison ran alx>ut hh jaw. 

(4, 5) All in a kirtle of discolourd say 

He clothed was, y-imynted full of cies ; 

(6) And in Ids bosome secretly there lay 

An hateful snake, the which his taile iiptyes 

(7) In many folds, and mortall sting implyesd* 

^ Cankred — because he cannot then bite hard. 
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There is the whole thing in nine lines ; or, rather in one 
image, which will hardly occupy any room at all on the 
mind^s shelves, but can be lifted out, whole, whenever we 
want it. All noble grotesques are concentrations of this 
kind, and the noblest convey truths which nothing else 
could convey ; and not only so, but convey them, in minor 
cases with a delightfulness, — in the higher instances with 
an awfulness, — which no mere utterance of the symbolised 
truth would have possessed, but which belongs to the effort 
of the mind to unweave the riddle, or to the sense it has 
of there being an infinite power and meaning in the thing 
seen, beyond all that is apparent therein, giving the highest 
sublimity even to the most trivial object so presented and 
so contemplated. 


‘Jeremiah, what seest thou?’ 

‘ I see a seething pot ; and the face thereof is toward the north.’ 

‘ Out of the north an evil shall break forth upon all the inhabitants of 
the land.’ ” 


And thus in all ages and among all nations, grotesque 
idealism has been the element through which the most 
appalling and eventful truth has been wisely conveyed, from 
the most sublime words of true Revelation, to the aXX 
or’ av 7]fi[ovo<; jSaaiXev^j'’ etc., of the oracles, and the 
more 'or less doubtful teaching of dreams; and so down to 
ordinary poetry. No element of imagination has a wider 
range, a more magnificent use, or so colossal a*^grasp of 
sacred truth. 

§ 6. How, then, is this noble power best to be employed 
in the art of painting? 

We hear it not unfrequently asserted that symbolism or 
personification should not be introduced in painting at all. 
Such assertions are in their grounds unintelligible, and in 
their substance absurd. Whatever is in words described 
as visible, may with all logical fitness^ be rendered so by 
colours, and not only is this a legitimate branch of ideal 
art, but I believe there is hardly any other so widely useful 
and instructive ; and I heartily wish that every great allegory 

^ Though, perhaps, only in a subordinate degree. See farther on, § 8. 
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which the poets ever invented were iK>werful!y |nit cm 
canvas, and easily accessible by all men, and that our artists 
were perpetually exciting themselves to invent more. And 
as far as authority bears on the question, the simple fact is 
that allegorical painting has l.>ecn the delight of the greatest 
men and of the wisest multitudes, from the of 

art, and will be till art expires. ()rcagna*s I'riumpli of 
Death; Simon MemmFs frescoes in the Spanish C!hii|)c.tl; 
Giotto's principal works at Assisi, and partly at the Arena ; 
Michael Angelo's two \mt statues, the Night and Day ; 
Albert Durer's noble Melancholy, and Inmdreds more of 
his best works ; a full third, I should think, of the works 
of Tintorct and Veronese, and nearly as larger a portion 
of those of Raphael and Rul>ens, are entirely symiKiIical 
or personifiant; and, except in the case of the lasL 
named painter, are always among the most interesting 
works the painters executed. I'he greater anil more 
thoughtful the artists, the more they delight in ymbull .na 
and the more fearlessly they entploy it. Dead v^ymLnli .no 
second-hand symbolism, pointless symlKdism, an* indctal 
objectionable enough; l)ut so are most other things that 
are dead, second-hand, and pointless. It is also true tliat 
both symbolism and personifiaition are somewhat more apt 
than most things to have their edges taken oflT liy too much 
handling; and what with our mcalern Fames, Justices, and 
various metaphorical ideals largely used for signs arni other 
such purposes, there is some excuse for our not well knowing 
what the real power of personification is. But that power 
is gigantic and inexhaustible, and ever to grasiwl with 
peculiar Joy by the {minter, tecauselt |>ermite him to intrcL 
duce picturesque elements and flights of fancy into hk 
work, which otherwise would be utterly inadmissilde to 
bring the wild teasts of the desert into the room of state, 
fill the air with inhabitants as well as the earth, ami render 
the least (visibly) interesting incidents themes for the most 
thrilling dram. • Even Tintoret might sometimes have 
been hard put to it,; when ha had to fill a l.irgc |iancl in 
the Ducal Palace with the portrait of a nowise intereslirig 
Doge, unless he had been able to lay a winged lion tieside 
him, ten feet long from the nose to the tail, asleep upon 
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the Turkey carpet ; and Rubens could certainly have made 
his flatteries of Mary of Medicis palatable to no one but 
herself, without the help of rosy-cheeked goddesses of 
abundance, and seven-headed hydras of rebellion. 

§ 7. For observe, not only does the introduction of these 
imaginary beings permit greater fantasticism of incident^ 
but also infinite fantasticism of treatment; and, I believe, 
so far from the pursuit of the false ideal having in any 
wise exhausted the realms of fantastic imagination, those 
realms have hardly yet been entered, and that a universe 
of noble dream-land lies before us, yet to be conquered. 
For, hitherto, when fantastic creatures have been intro- 
duced, either the masters have been so realistic in temper 
that they made the spirits as substantial as their figures of 
flesh and blood, — as Rubens, and, for the most part, 
Tintoret ; or else they have been weak and unpractised in 
realization, and have painted transparent or cloudy spirits 
because they had no power of painting grand ones. But if 
a really great painter, thoroughly capable of giving substantial 
truth, and master of the elements of pictorial effect which 
have been developed by modern art, would solemnly, and 
yet fearlessly, cast his fancy free in the spiritual world, 
and faithfully follow out such masters of that world as 
Dante and Spenser, there seems no limit to the splen- 
dour of thought which painting might express. Consider, 
for instance, how the ordinary personifications of Charity 
oscillate between the mere nurse of many children, of 
Reynolds, and the somewhat painfully conceived figure 
with flames issuing from the heart, of Giotto; and how 
much more significance might be given to the representa- 
tive of Love, by. amplif5dng with tenderness the thought of 
Dante, “ Tanta rossa, che a pena fora dentro al foco nota,’’ ^ 
that is to say, by representing the loveliness of her face and 
form as all flushed with glow of crimson light, and, as she 
descended through heaven, all its clouds coloured by her 
presence as they are by sunset. In the hands of a feeble 
painter, such an attempt would end in mere caricature; 
but suppose it taken up by Correggio, adding to his power 

’ “So red, that in the midst of the fire she could hardly.have been 
seen.” 
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of flesh-painting the (not inconsistent) feeling of Angelico 
in design, and" a portion of Thirner’s knowledge of the 
clouds. There is nothing impossible in siicti a conjunc- 
tion as this. Correggio, trained in another school, might 
have even himself shown some such extent of grasp ; and 
in Turner’s picture of the Dragon of the Hesperides, Jason, 
vignette to Voyage of Columbus (** slowly along the evening 
sky they went and such others, as well as in many of 
the works of Watts and Rossetti, is already visit >lc, as I 
trust, the dawn of a new era of art, in a true unison of the 
grotesque with the realistic power. 

g 8. There is, however, unqucstionaldy, a severe limit, 
in the case of all inferior masters, to the degree in which 
they may venture to realize grot<-H([U(‘ conception, and 
partly, also, a limit in the nature of the thing itsedf ; therci 
being many grotesque ideas which may Ixj with safety sug- 
gested dimly by words or slight lines, l>ut winch will hardly 
bear being painted into perfect definiteness. It is very 
difficult, in rcastining on this matter, to divest ourselves 
of the prejudices which have l>een forced ii|H)n us by tlic 
base grotesque of men like Bronzino, wluj, having no true 
imagination, are apt, more than others, to try by startling 
realism to enforce the monstrosity tlmt has no terror in 
itself. But it is nevertheless true, that, unless in the liands 
of the very greatest men, the grotesciue seems krtter to Ixj 
expressed merely in line, or light and shade, or mere alistract 
colour, so as to mark it for a thought rather than a sulx- 
stantial fact. Even if Allxsrt Diirer had perfectly |Kiiritcd 
his Knight and Death, I question if we should feel it so 
great a thought as we do in the dark en*\raving. Blake, 
perfectly powerful in the etched grotesque of the Imok of 
Job, fails always more or less as soon as he ad<ls colour; 
not merely for want of power (his eye for colour t^ing 
naturally good), l)ut Ixicause his' subjects seem, in a sort, 
insusceptible of completion ; and the two incxj)n'ssib1y no!)le 
and pathetic woodcut grotesques of Alfred Retliel’s, Deatli 
the Avenger, and Death the Friend, could not, I think, l)tit 
with disadvantage, he advanced into pictorial colour. 

And what is thus doubtfully true of the paih(‘t it‘ grotesque, 
is assuredly and always true of the jesting grotesque. So 
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far as it expresses any transient flash of wit or satire, the 
less labour of line, or colour, given to its expression the 
tetter ; elaborate jesting being always intensely painful 
^ 9. For these several reasons, it seems not only per- 
missible, but even desirable, that the art by which the 
grotesque is expressed should te more or less imixirfect, 
and this seems a most te-neficial ordinance, as respects the 
human race in general. For the grotestiuc lieing not only 
a most forceful instrument of leaching, hut a most natural 
manner of expression, springing as it does at once from 
any tendency to playfulne.ss in minds highly comprehensive 
of truth ; and being also one of the readiest ways in which 
such satire or wit as may te pos.scssed l)y men of any 
inferior rank of mind can te for perpetuity cxpn'SMcd, it 
becomes on all grounds desirable that what is suggested in 
times of play should he rightly sayahle without toil ; and 
what occurs to men of inferior power or kiKnvIcdg.c, sayalile 
without any high degree of skill. Mence it is an infinite 
good to mankind when there is full acceptance of ^thc 
grote.sipie, slightly sketched or cxprcssi'tl ; and, if field 
for such exju-ession lie frankly granted, an enormous map 
of intellectual power is turned to everlasting use, which, in 
this present century of ours, evaporates in street gibing or 
vain revelling ; all the good wit and satire expiring in daily 
talk, (like foam on wine,) which in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries had a permittel and usdul cxiin-ssion 
in the arts of scailptmc and illumination, like foam fixed 
into chalcedony. It is with a view (not the least important 
among many others hearing upon art) to the reopening ot 
this great field of human intelligence, long (miin-ly closed, 
that i am striving to introduce Cothic architecture into daily 
domestic use ; and to revive the art of illumination, properly 
so called; not the art of miniature-painting in hooks, or 
on vellum, which has ridiculously lieen confused with it ; 
but of making tvriUn/r, simple writing, iKiaiitiful to the eye, 
by investing it with the great ehont of jicrfei't t'olour, blue, 
purple, scarlet, white, and gold, and in that cluird of colour, 
permitting the continual play of the fancy of the writer^ in 
every species of grotesque imagination, carefully excluding 
shadow ; the distinctive difference tetweun illumiiialion 
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and painting proper, being, that ilhimination admits 
shadows, but only gradations of pure oolcnir. And it is in 
this respect that illumination is specially lilted for grcitesc|ue 
expression; for, when T used the term “/ir/orAi/ colour,” 
just now, in speaking of the eMinr'lrfiorj of the grotesque of 
Death the Avenger, I meant to distingtiisli mdi colour from 
the abstract shaclelcss hues which are cmii^riuly filled for 
grotesque thought, d'he rrquiivne-nL iv-pr.'iiri:- the slighter 
grotesciue, is only tluit it shall I>c o/ A /r » \pr* . .*^<1. 
It may have light ami shade without colour (as in ctcldng 
and sculpture), or colour without light and shatlt! 
tion), l)ut must not, ex<‘epl in the Iiamls of the greatest 
masters, have both. And for some condilions of the playful 
gratesfjue, the abstracd colour is a much riion,! clelighifiil 
element of expre^ssion than the alistrart light and shade* 

§ 10 . Such l)eing the manifold and prerious iimcs of 
the true grotcs(jiu.% it only remainH f<ir m to note cfarefiilly 
how it is to 1)C distinguished from ihe false ami vicious 
grotesque whiclt results from idleness, instead of nolik 
rest; from malice, instead of the Ntdernn conleiiiiilalion 
of necessary evil; and from general <!egr«d;iiion of the 
human spirit, instead of its sul‘j»'»ii'«u, or conficftoig by 
thoughts too high for it* it is easy hr itic reader to 
conceive how dillerent tin* fruits of two ilifferent 
states of mind mmi la*; and yet; how like in many 
rcst)e(as, ami apt to lx* mi <me for the other ; 

how the jest whicth springs from mere faliiily, and vacant 
want of i)eneiralion or ptirp<»se, is rverbtefin-dv, infinitely 
se[)arated from, and yet may sometimes fie misliikeri fi>r, 
the bright, playful, fond, farsighted jest of fliito, or tlie 
hitter, purposeAil, sorrowing jest of Aristophanes how, 
again, the horror which springs from guilty love of foul- 
ness and sin, may fie often mistaken for llie inevioifite 
horror which a great mind must sometimes feel in the 
full and penetrative sense of their presenc:!t* how, finally, 
the vague and foolish inconsistencies of imdi*iei|4in«.‘d 
dream or reverie may lx* mistaken for the ccuiificdled 
inconsistencies of thoughts loo great to fx^ welt siintaiiiecl, 
or clearly uttered. It is easy, I say, to iiridcrstaiid whit 
a difference there must indeed l,xj toW'Cen these ; and yet 
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how difficult it may be ^ways to define it, or lay down 
laws for the discovery of it, except by the just instinct of 
minds set habitually in all things to discern right from 
wrong. 

§ II. Nevertheless, one good and characteristic instance 
may be of service in marking the leading directions in 
which the contrast is discerniblev. On the opposite page, 
Plate 1 , I have put, beside each other, a piece of true gro- 
tesque, from the Lombard-Gothic, and of false grotesque 
from classical (Roman) architecture. They are both 
griffins : the one on the left carries on his back one of 
the main pillars of the . porch of the cathedral of Verona; 
the one on the right is on the frieze of the temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina at Rome, much celebrated by 
Renaissance and bad modern architects. 

In some respects, however, this classical griffin deserves 
its reputation. It is exceedingly fine in lines of com- 
position, and, I believe (I have not examined the original 
closely), very exquisite in execution. For these reasons, 
it is all the better for our purpose. I do not want to 
compare the worst false grotesque with the best true, but 
rather, on the contrary, the best false with the simplest 
true, in order to see how the delicately wrought lie fails 
in the presence of the rough truth; for rough truth in the 
present case it is, the Lombard sculpture being altogether 
untoward and imperfect in execution.^ 

§ 12. “Well, but,” the reader says, “what dp you 
mean by calling either of them true ? There never were 
such beasts in the world as either of these ? ” 

No, never : but the difference is, that the Lombard 
workman did really see a griffin in his imagination, and 
carved it from the life, meaning to declare to all ages that 
he had verily seen with his immortal eyes such a griffin 
as that; but the classical workman never saw a griffin at 
all, nor anything else ; but put the whole thing together 
by line and rule. 

^ If there be any inaccuracy in the right-hand griffin, I am sorry, but 
am not answerable for it, as the plate has been faithfully reduced from 
a large French lithograph, the best I could find. The other is from a 
sketch of my own. 
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§ 13. How do you know that ? 

Very easily. Look at the two, and think over them. 
You know a griffin is a beast composed of lion and eagle. 
The classical workman set himself to fit these together in 
the most ornamental way possible. He accordingly carves 
a sufficiently "satisfactory lion^s body, then attaclies very 
gracefully cut wings to the sides: then, Imtause he cannot 
get the eagle's head on the liroad lion's shoulders, fits the 
two together by something like a horse's neck (some griffins 
being wholly composed of horse and eagle), then, finding 
the horse's neck look weak and unformidalilc, he strengthens 
it by a series of bosses, like vertebne, in front, and liy a 
series of spiny cusps, instead of a mane, on the ridge; 
next, not to lose the whole leonine character about the 
neck, he gives a remnant of the lion's beard, turned into 
a sort of griffin's whisker, and nicely curled and {winted ; 
then an eye, probably meant to look grand and abstracted, 
and therefore neither lion’s nor eagle's ; and, finally, an 
eagle’s beak, very sufficiently studied from a real one. 
The whole head being, it seems to liim, still somewfmt 
wanting in weight and power, he lirings forward llie right 
wing behind it, so as to enclose it with a broad !irH^ This 
is the finest thing in the corn[)osition, and very masterly, 
both in thought, and in choice of the exactly right {loint 
where the lines of wing and beak sliotild iiiterse<tt (and it 
may be noticed in passing, that all men, who can itompose 
at all, have this liabil of cm‘( mi passing or gownfm;* broken 
lines with broad ones, wherever it is jiossibU*, ol which we 
shall see many instances hereafter). The whole griffin, 
thus gracefully (‘omposed, being, nevertheless, wlien all k 
done, a very composed griffin, is set to very quiet work, and 
raising his left foot, to balance his right wing, sets it on the 
tendril of a flower so lightly as not even to tend it down, 
though, in order to reach it, his left leg is made Imlf as 
long again as his right. 

^14, We may be pretty sure, if the carver had ever smi 
a griffin, he would have reixirted of him as doing somciliing 
else than that with his feet. Let us see what the I.onilMrclic 
workman saw him doing. 

Rememl)er, first, the griffin, though part lion and part 
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eagle, has the united power of both. He is not merely a Bit 
of lion and a bit of eagle, but whole lion incorporate with 
whole eagle. So when we really see one, we may be quite 
sure we shall not find him wanting in anything necessary to 
the might either of beast or bird. 

Well, among things essential to the might of a lion, 
perhaps, on the whole, the most essential are his teeth. He 
could get on pretty well even without his claws, usually 
striking his prey down with a blow, woundless; but he 
could by no means get on without his teeth. Accordingly, 
we see that the real or Lombardic griffin has the carnivorous 
teeth bare to the root, and the peculiar hanging of the jaw 
at the back, which marks the flexible and gaping mouth of 
the devouring tribes. 

Again; among things essential to the might of an eagle, 
next to his wings (which are of course prominent in both 
examples), are his daws. It is no use his being able to 
tear anything with his beak, if he cannot first hold it in his 
claws ; he has comparatively no leonine power of striking 
with his feet, but a magnificent power of grip with them. 
Accordingly, we see that the real griffin, while his feet 
are heavy enough to strike like a lion’s, has them also 
extended far enough to give them the eagle’s grip with 
the back claw; and has, moreover, some of the bird-like 
wrinkled skin over the whole foot, marking this binding 
power the more : and that he has besides verily got some- 
thing to hold with his feet, other than a flower ; of which 
more presently. 

§ 15. Now, observe, the Lombardic w^orkman did net 
do all this because he had thought it out, as you and I 
are doing together ; he never thought a bit about it. He 
simply saw the beast; saw it as plainly as you see the 
writing on this page, and of course could not be wrong in 
anything he told us of it. 

Well, what more does he tell us ? Another thing, 
remember, essential to an eagle is that it should fly fast. 
It is ho use its having wings at all if it is to be impeded in 
the use of them. Now it would be difficult to impede him 
more thoroughly than by giving him two cocked ears to 
catch the wind. 
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Look, again, at the two l)easts. You see the false 
griffin has them so set, and, consequently, as lie flew, 
there would l)e a continual luiinming of the wind on each 
side of his head, and he would have an infallilile ein-ache 
when he got home. But the real griffin has his ears flat 
to his head, and all the hair of them blown lack, even to 
a point, by his fast flying, and the a|>ertiire is duwiu'vards, 
that he may hear anything going on U|>on the eartli, wdiere 
his prey is. In the false griffin the ajicrliire is upwards. 

§ 1 6. Well, what more? As he is made ii{> of the 
natures of lion and eagle, wc may \>c very certain that a 
real griffin is, on the whole, fond of eating, and that his 
throat will look as if he occasionally took rather large 
pieces, besides being flcKible enough to let him l,«ncl and 
stretch his head in every direction as he flics. 

Look again at tire two Ireasts. Von see the false one 
has got those bosses upon his nettk like vcrleliric, wliich 
must be infinitely in his way when he is i-.w.jnn’uiu-, arid 
which are evidently inscparablt*, .so that he ainnnl nimth 
his neck any more than a horse. But the real griliiii k 
all loose alx)ut the neck, evidently tieing able Ici make 
it almost as much longer as he likes ; to stretch ami licnd 
it anywliere, and swallow anything, liesides having some 
of the grand strength of the buirs dewk|) in it when at 
rest. 

45 17. What more? Having botli lion and eagle in 
him, it is probable that the retil griffin will liiive an iiifinile 
look of repose as well as power of activity. One of ihe 
notablest things about a lion is his riiagnificent 
his look of utter disdain of troulde wlien there in no 
occasion for it; as, also, one of the notablest things akmt 
an eagle is his look of inevitable vigilana?, even wlieii 
quietest. Look again at the two beasli* Yon see the 
false griffin is quite sleepy and dead in the eye, ihm con- 
tradicting his eagle's nature, but k putting hiwiidf to a 
great deal of unnecessary trouble with his’ pws, holding 
one in a most painful position merely to touch a flower, 
and bearing the whole weight of his liocly on the other, 
thus contradicting his lion's nature. 

But the real griffin is primai-ily, with Iiw eagle's imlore, 
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wide awake ; evidently quite ready for whatever may happen ; 
and with his lion^s nature, laid all his length on his belly, 
prone and ponderous; his two paws as simply put out 
before him as a drowsy puppy’s on a drawing-room hearth- 
rug; not but that he has got something to do with them, 
worthy of such paws; but he takes not one whit more 
trouble about it than is absolutely necessary. He has 
merely got a poisonous winged dragon to hold, and for 
such a little matter as that, he may as well do it lying 
down and at his ease, looking out at the same time for 
any other piece of work in his way. He takes the dragon 
by the middle, one paw under the wing, another above, 
gathers him up into a knot, puts two or three of his claws 
well into his back, crashing through the scales of it and 
wrinkling all the flesh up from the wound, flattens him 
down against the ground, and so lets him do what he 
likes. The dragon tries to bite him, but can only bring 
his head round far enough to get hold of his own wing, 
which he bites in agony instead; flapping the griffin’s 
dewlap with it, and wriggling his tail up against the griffin’s 
throat; the griffin being, as to these minor proceedings, 
entirely indifferent, sure that the dragon’s body cannot 
drag itself one hair’s breadth off those ghastly claws, and 
that its head can do no harm but to itself. 

§ 18. Now obseive how in all this, through every separate 
part and action of the creature, the imagination is always 
right. It evidently cannot err ; it meets every one of our 
requirements respecting the griffin as simply as if it were 
gathering up the bones of the real creature out of some 
ancient rock. It does not itself know or care, any more 
than the peasant labouring with his spade and axe, what 
is wanted to meet our theories or fancies. It knows 
simply what is there, and brings out the positive creature, 
errorless, unq-uestionable. So it is throughout art, and 
in all that the imagination does ; if anything be wrong it 
is not the imagination’s fault, but some inferior faculty’s, 
which would have its foolish say in the matter, and 
meddled with the imagination, and said, the bones ought 
to be put together tail first, or upside down, 

§ 19. This, however, we need not be amazed at, because 
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the very essence of the imagination is already defined to 
be the seeing to the heart ; and it is not therefore wonder- 
ful that it should never err; but it is wonderful, on the 
other hand, how the composing legalism docs nothing elst 
than err. One would have thought that, by mere chance, 
in this or the other element of griffin, the griffin compusi r 
might have struck out a truth j that he might hav.- had 
the luck to set the ears lack, or to give some grasp to 
the claw. But no; from iK-ginning to end it is evidently 
impossible for him to be anything but wrong ; his whole 
soul is instinct with lies; no veracity lan come within 
hail of him ; to him all regions of right and life arc for 
ever closed. 

§ 20. And another notable iioint is, that while the ima- 
gitiation receives truth in this simiilc way, it is all the 
while receiving statutes of com[iosi(i<)n also, far more noble 
than those for the sake of which the truth was lost by the 
legalist. The ornamental lines in the classical griffin 
appear at first finer than in the other ; but they only 
appear so because they are tuore l•«mlUlollp!.■u•^,• and more 
palpable. The subtlety of the sweeping and rolling curves 
in the real griffin, the way they waver and change and fold, 
down the neck, and along.the wing, and in an<i out among 
the serpent coils, is incomparaldy gnuidt-r, merely as 
grouping of ornamental line, than anylhing in the other; 
nor is it fine as ornamental only, but as m.-ci;.i\f!y useful, 
giving weight of stone enough to answer the entire purjwse 
of pedestal sculpture. Note, esfwcjally, the insertion of 
the three plumes of the dragon’s broken wing in the outer 
angle, just under the large coil of his Ixxly ; this filling of 
the gap being one of the nei^essities, not of the |>eile»tal 
block merely, but a means of getting mass and breadth, 
which all composers desire more or less, but which they 
seldom so perfectly accomplish. 

So that, taking the truth first, the honest imagination 
gains everything ; it has its griffinism, and gmee, and use- 
fulness, all at once : but the false composer, caring for 

nothing but himself and his rules, loses everything,' 

griffinism, grace, and all. 

§ 21. I believe the reader will now suffidtotly see how 
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the terms “ true ” and false ” are in the most accurate 
sense attachable to the opposite branches of what might 
appear at first, in both cases, the merest wildness of in- 
consistent reverie. But they are even to be attached, in 
a deeper sense than that in which we have hitherto used 
them, to these two compositions. For the imagination 
hardly ever works in this intense way, unencuml)ered !)y 
the inferior faculties, unless it Ixj under the influence of 
some solemn purpose or sentiment. And to all the false- 
ness and all the verity of these two ideal creatures this 
farther falsehood and verity have yet to l)e added, that the 
classical griflfin has, at least in this place, no other intent 
than that of covering a level surflxce with entertaining form; 
but the Loml)ardic griflin is a profound expression of tlie 
most passionate symbolism. Under its eagle’s wings are 
two wheels,’^ which mark it as connected, in the mijid of 
him who wrought it, with the living (Teatures of the vision 
of Ezekiel : “When they went, the wheels went by them,” 
and whithersoever the spirit was to go, they went ; and 
the wheels were lifted up over against them, for the spirit 
of the living creatures was in the wheels,” "I'hus signed, 
the winged shade l)ecomes at once one of the acknowledged 
symbols of the cflvine power ; and, in its unity of lion and 
eagle, the workmen of the middle ages always meant to set 
forth the unity of the human and divine natures,**^ In this 
unity it bears up the pillars of the Church, set for ever as 
the corner-stone. And the faithful and true imagination 
Ixiholds it, in this unity, with evcrlasling vigilance and 
calm omnipotence, restrain the seed of the serpent crushed 
upon the earth ; leaving the head of it free, only for a time, 
that it may inflict in its fury profounder destruction upon 
itself,— in this also full of deep meaning. I'he Divine 
power docs not slay the evil creature. It wounds and 
restrains it only. Its final and deadly wound is inflicted 
by itself. 

1 At the extremities of the wings,— not seen in the plate. 

® Compare the Purgatorto, canto xxix., etc. 
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CHAPTER IX 

OF FINISH 

§ I. I AM afraid the reader must te, by this tioie, almost 
tired of hearing about truth. But I cannot help this ; the 
more I have examined the various forms of art^ and exer- 
cised myself in receiving their differently intended im* 
pressions, the more I have found this truthfulness a final 
test, and the only test of lasting power; and, although our 
concern in this part of our inquiiy is, professedly, with the 
beauty which blossoms out of truth, still I find mymdf 
compelled always to gather it by the stalk, not by the 
petals. I cannot hold tlie Ixjauty, nor Ixi sure of it for a 
moment, but by feeling for that strong stem- 

We have, in the preceding chapters, glaiiced through tine 
various operations of the imaginative power of man ; with 
this almost painfully monotonous result, that its greatness 
and honour were always simply in proportion to the c|uantity 
of truth it grasped. And now the question, left undeter- 
mined some hundred pages back (Ckip. in § 6), recurs to 
us in a simpler form than it could before* How far is this 
true imagination to be truly rei)rcsentcd ? How far should 
the perfect conception of Pallas be so given as to look 
like Pallas herself, rather than like tire picture of Pallas ? 

I 3E. A question, this, at present of notable interest, and 
demanding instant attention. For it seemed to us, in 
reasoning about Dante’s views of art, that' he was, or 
might 1:^, right in desiring realistic completeness ; and 
yet, in what we have just seen of the grotesque ideal, it 
seemed there was a certain desirableness in //Ktompletcness. 
And the schools of art in Europe are, at this moment, set 
in two hostile ranks, — not nobly hostile, but spitefully and 
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scornfully; having for one of the main grounds of their 
dispute the apparently simple question, how far a picture 
may be carried forward in detail, or how soon it may l)e 
considered as finished. 

I purpose, therefore, in the present chapter, to examine, 
as thoroughly as I can, the real signification of this word, 
Finish, as applied to art, and to see if in this, as in other 
matters, our almost tiresome test is not the only right 
one ; whether there be not a fallacious finish and a faiihful 
finish, and whether the dispute, which seems to l>e only 
about completion and incompletion, has not therefore, at 
the bottom of it, the old and deep grounds of fallacy and 
fidelity. 

§ 3. Observe, first, there are two great and separate 
senses in which we call a thing finished, or well- finished. 
One, which refers to the mere neatness and completeness 
of the actual work, as we speak of a well-finished knife- 
handle or ivory toy (as oiiposed to ill-cut ones) ; and 
secondly, a sense which refers to the effect |>rocluced by 
the thing done, as we call a picture well-finished if it is so 
full in its details, as to produce the effect of reality on the 
spectator. And, in England, we seem at present to value 
highly the first sort of finish which Mongs to wtkmamhip^ 
in our manufactures and general doings of any kind, but 
to despise totally the impressive finish which Wongs to 
the work; and therefore we like smooth ivories l)etter than 
rough ones, — but careless scrawls or daubs tetter than the 
most complete paintings. Now, I telieve that we exactly 
reverse the fitness of judgment in this matter, and that we 
ought, on the contrary, to despise the finish of y^oxkmamhip^ 
which is done for vanity^s sake, and to love the finish of 
work, which is done for trutlf s sake, — that we ought, in a 
word, to finish our ivory toys more roughly, and our pictures 
more delicately. 

Let us think over this matter. 

§ 4. Perhaps one of the most remarkalfie points of 
difference between the English and Continental nations 
is in the degree of finish given to their ordinary work. 
It is enough to cross from Dover to Calais to feel this 
difference : and to travel farther only increases the sense 
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of it. English windows for the most part fit their sashes, 
and their woodwork is neatly planed and smootlied : French 
windows are larger, heavier, and framed with wood that 
looks as if it had teen cut to its shaiw with a hatchet ; 
they have curious and cumbrous fastcning,s, and tan only 
forced asunder or together by some ingenuity mid effort, 
and even then not properly. So with cvciytliing else — 
French, Italian, and German, and, as far jus I know, 
Continental. Foreign drawers do not slitle as well as our.s ; 
foreign knives do not cut so well ; foreign wheels do not 
turn so well; and we commonly plume ourselves much 
upon this, believing that generally tlu: ICngli^h i>eople do 
their work tetter and more llmroughly, or as they say, 
“ turn it out of their tends in te'tter style,” than foreigners, 
I do not know how far this is really the case. 'Fherc may 
be a flimsy neatness as well as a substantial loughncss ; 
it does not necessarily follow that the window which .shuts 
easiest will last the longest, or that the terness which glittere 
the most is assuredly made of the toughest leather. I am 
afraid, that if this peculiar character of finish in our 
workmanship ever aro.se from a greater heartiness and 
thoroughness in our ways of doing things, it docs so only 
now in the case of our Ixist manufacturers ; and that a 
great deal of the work done in England, however good, in 
appearance, is but treacheroas and rotten in sulwtance. 
Still, I think that there is really in the English mind, for 
the most part, a stronger desire to do things as well as they 
can be done, and less inclination to put up with inferiorities 
or insufficiencies, than in general characterize the temjxjr 
of foreigners. 'I'hore is in this conclusion no ground for 
national vanity ; for though the desire to do things as well 
as they can be done at first appears like a virtue, it is 
certainly not so in all its forms. On the contrary, it 
proceeds in nine cases out of ten more from vanity than 
conscientiousness ; and that, moreover, often a weak vanity. 
I suppose that as much finish is displayed in the fittings 
of the private carriages of our young rich men as in any 
other department of English manufacture; and that our 
St. James’s Street cabs, dogcarts, and liveries are huigultrly 
perfect in their way. But the feeling with wliich this 
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perfection is insisted upon (however desirable as a sign 
of energy of purpose) is not in itself a peculiarly amiable 
or noble feeling ; neither is it an ignoble disposition which 
would induce a country gentleman to put up with certain 
deficiencies in the appearance of his country-made carriage. 
It is true that such philosophy may degenerate into negli- 
gence, and that much thought and long discussion would 
be needed before we could determine satisfactorily the 
limiting lines between virtuous contentment and faultful 
carelessness ; but at all events we have no right at once to 
pronounce ourselves the wisest people because we like to do 
all things in the best way. There are many little things 
which to do admirably is to waste both time and cost ; and 
the real question is not so much whether we have done a 
given thing as well as possible, as whether we have turned 
a given quantity of labour to the best account. 

§ 5. Now, so far from the labour^s being turned to good 
account which is given to our English finishing,’’ I be- 
lieve it to be usually destructive of the best powers of our 
workmen’s minds. For it is evident, in the first place, that 
there is almost always a useful and a useless finish; the 
hammering and welding which are necessary to produce a 
sword blade of the best quality, are useful finishing; the 
polish of its surface, useless. ^ In nearly all work this 
distinction will, more or Jess, take place between substan- 
tial finish and apparent finish, or what may be briefly 
characterized as ‘‘Make” and “Polish.” And so far as 
finish is bestowed for purposes "of “ make,” I have nothing 
to say against it. Even the vanity which displays itself in 
giving strength to our work is rather a virtue than a vice. 
But so far as finish is bestowed for purposes of “ polish,” 
there is much to be said against it ; this first, and very 
strongly, that the qualities aimed at in common finishing, 
namely, smoothness, delicacy, or fineness, cannot in reality 
ms/, in a degree worth admiring, in anything done by 
human hands. Our best finishing is but coarse and 
blundering work after all. We may smooth, and soften, 

“ With his Yemen sword for aid ; 

Ornament it carried none, 

But the notches on the blade.” 
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and sharpen till we are sick at heart; lint take a good 
magnifying-glass to our miracle of skill, and the invisible 
edge is a jagged saw, and the silky thread a nigged cafile, 
and the soft surface a granite desert. Ix‘t all the ingenuity 
and all the art of the human race !>e brought to Irar iifjon 
the attainment of the utmost pos.siblc finish, and they could 
not do what is done in the foot of a fly, or the film of a 
bubble. God alone can finish; and the more intelligent 
the human mind becomes, the more the infmitencss of 
interval is felt Iietween human and divine work in this 
respect. So then it is not a little afisurd to wc?ary our- 
selves in struggling towards a point which we never can 
reach, and to exhaust our strength in vain endeavours to 
produce qualities which exist inimitaUy and inexhaustibly 
in the commonest things around us. 

§ 6. But more than this : the fact is, that in multitudes 
of instances, instead of gaining greater fmeness of finish liy 
our work, we are only destroying the fine finish of nature, 
and substituting coarseness and imix’rfisiinu. For in- 
stance, when a rock of any kind has lain for some time 
exposed to the weather, Nature finishes it in her own way ; 
first, she takes wonderful pains about its forms, sciilpturing 
it into exquisite variety of dint and dimple, and rounding 
or hollowing it into contouns, which for fineness no human 
hand can follow; then she colours it; and every one of 
her touches of colour, instead of l>eing a powder mixed with 
oil, is a minute forest of living tree.s, glorious in strength 
and beauty, and concealing wonders of structure whkdi in 
all probability are mysteries even to the eyes of angels. 
Man comes, and digs up this finished and marvellous piece 
of work, which in his ignorance he mils a rough stone.” 
He proceeds 'to finish it in his fashion, that is, to s|)lit it 
in two, rend it into ragged blocks, and, fumlly, to chisel its 
surface into a large number of lumps and knobs, all i*( iually 
shapeless, colourless, deathful, and frightfuld And tlu: 
block thus disfigured he calls « finished,” and proceeds to 
build therewith, and thinks himself great, forsooth, and an 
intelligent animal Whereas, all that he has really done is, 


^ See the base of the new Army and Navy Clubhotiie. 
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to destroy with utter ravage a piece of divine art, which, 
under the laws appointed by the Deity to regulate His work 
in this world, it must take good twenty years to produce 
the like of again. This he has destroyed, and has himself 
given in its place a piece of work which needs no more 
intelligence to do than a pholas has, or a worm, or the 
spirit which throughout the world has authority over rend- 
ing, rottenness, and decay. I do not say that stone must 
not be cut ; it needs to be cut for certain uses ; only I say 
that the cutting is not “ finishing,” but i^wfinishing, it ; and 
that so far as the mere fact of chiselling goes, the stone is 
ruined by the human touch. It is with it as with the 
stones of the Jewish altar: ‘‘If thou lift up thy tool upon 
it, thou hast polluted it.” In like manner, a tree is a 
finished thing. But a plank, though ever so polished, is 
not. We need stones and planks, as we need food ; but 
we no more bestow an additional admirableness upon stone 
in hewing it, or upon a tree in sawing it, than upon an 
animal in killing it. 

§ 7, Well, but it will be said, there is certainly a kind of 
finish in stone-cutting, and in every other art, which ts 
meritorious, and which consists in smoothing and refining 
as much as possible. Yes, assuredly there is a meritorious 
finish. First, as it has just been said, that which fits a 
thing for its uses, — as a stone to lie well in its place, or a 
cog of an engine-wheel to play well on another; and, 
secondly, a finish belonging properly to the arts ; but thai 
finish does not consist in smoothing or polishing, but in 
the completeness of the expression of ideas. For in painting 
there is precisely the same difference between the ends 
proposed in finishing that there is in manufacture. Some 
artists finish for the finish^ sake; dot their pictures all 
over, as in some kinds of miniature painting (when a wash 
of colour would have produced as good an effect) ; or 
polish their pictures all over, making the execution so 
delicate that the touch of the brush cannot be seen, for the 
sake of the smoothness merely, and of the credit they may 
thus get for great labour ; which kind of execution, seen in 
great perfection in many works of the Dutch school, and 
in those of Carlo Dolci, is that polished “ language ” against 
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which I have spoken at length in various I'JorlirjuH of i!ic 
first volume; nor is it possible to speak of^it with too 
great severity or contempt, where it 1ms l;«en made an 
ultimate end. 

But other artists finish for the iinpo'^sion’s sake, not to 
show their skill, nor to produce a srmK.>lh piece of w(nk, 
but that they may, with each stroke, render c’lcarer the 
expression of knowledge* And this sort of finish is not, 
properly speaking, so much compkiing the |fic*tiirc as 
adding to it It is not that what is painted is more 
delicately done, but that infinitely mem is paiiitecL 1liis 
finish is always noble, and, like all other noblest tliingi, 
hardly ever understood or appreciiitecl I rritist here 
endeavour, more especially with resfiect to the stale of 
quarrel between the schools of living painters, to illustrate 
it thoroughly. 

§ 8. In sketching the outline, suppose of the trunk of 
a tree, as in Plate 2 (oppcjsitc;), fig. i, it matters coin* 
paratively little whether the outline Im given with a bild 
or a delicate line, so long as it is miiiim mify. ITic work 
is not more finished in one (rase than in lire other ; it 
is only prepared for Iming seen at a greater or less dlstamx*. 
The real refinement or finish of the line cle|mnc!s, not on 
its thinness, but on its truly following the contours of the 
tree, which it conventionally represents ; conventionally, I 
say, because there is no such line round the tree in reality ; 
and it is set down not as an i^iiMion, but ii Imiiatkm 
of the form. But if we are to add shade to it, as in fig* a, 
the outline must instantly be made proportionately delicate, 
not for . the sake of delicacy, m such, but Imiiisc! the cait- 
line will now, in many parts, stand not for liiiiiUition of 
form merely, but for a portion of the skad&m within thiit 
form. Now, as a limitation it was true, but as a shadow it 
would be false, for tliere is no line of black shadow at the 
edge of the stem. It must, therefore, te ni.ade so delicate 
as not to detach itself from the rest of the shadow where 
shadow exists, and only to be seen in the light where 
limitation is still necessary. 

Observe, then, the “ fini.sh of fig, a as com|mred with 
fig. I consists, not in its grafter delicacy, but in the 
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addition of a truth (shadow), and the removal, in a great 
degree, of a conventionalism (outline). All true finish 
consists in oiie or .other of these things. Now, therefore, 
if we are to “ finish ’’ farther, we must know more or see 
more about the tree. And as the plurality of persons who 
draw trees know nothing of them, and will not look at 
them, it results necessarily that the effort to finish is not 
only vain, but unfinishes — does mischief In the lower 
part of t}ie plate, figs. 3, 4, 5, and 6 are facsimiles of pieces 
of line engraving, meant to represent trunks of trees; 
3 apd:4 are the commonly accredited types of tree-drawing 
among,, engravers in the eighteenth century, 5 and 6 are 
quite modern ; 3 is from a large and important plate by 
Boy dell, V from Claude’s Molten Calf, dated 1781; 4 by 
Boydell in 1776, from Rubens’s Waggoner; 5 from a 
bombastic engraving, published about twenty years ago" 
by Meulemeester, of Brussels, fi>om Raphael’s Moses at 
the Burning Bush ; and 6 from the foreground of Miller’s 
Modern Italy, after Turner.^ 

All these represent, as far as the engraving goes, simply 
nothing. They are not “ finished ” in any sense but this, 
— that the paper has been covered with lines. 4 is the 
best, because, in the original work of Rubens, the lines 
of the boughs, and their manner of insertion in the trunk, 
have been so strongly marked, that no engraving could 
quite efface them; and, inasmuch as it represents these 
facts in the boughs, that piece of engraving is more finished 
than the other examples, while its own network texture 
is still false and absurd: for there is no texture of this 
knitted-stocking-like description on boughs; and if there 
were, it would not be seen in the shadow, but in the 
light. Miller’s is spirited and looks lustrous, but has no 
resemblance to the original bough of Turner’s, which is 
pale, and does not glitter. The Netherlands work is, on 
the whole, the worst, because in its ridiculous double lines, 
it adds affectation and conceit to its incapacity. But in all 
these cases the engravers have worked in total ignorance 
both of what is meant by “ drawing,” and of the form of a 

^ I take this example from Miller, because, on the whole, he is the 
best engraver of Turner whom we have. 
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tree, covering their paper with certain lines, which they 
have been taught to plough in coiijKir, as a hmlxandman 
ploughs in clay. 

§ 9. In the next three examples we have instances of 
endeavours at finish by the hands of arti.sls flninsolvi-s, 
marking three stages of knowledge or insight, and thr«j 
relative stages of finish. Fig. 7 is Claude’s (Lilter Veritatis, 
No. 140, facsimile by Boydell). It still displny.s an ap{»I- 
ling ignorance of the forms of trees, hut yet is, in mode 
of execution, better — that Is, more finished •— tlian the 
cngraving.s, Ixicause not altogether mechanical, and showing 
some dim, far-away, blundering memory of a few facts in 
stems, such as their variations of texture and routvdncss, 
and bits of young shrwts of leaves, _ 8 is Salvator’s, 
facsimiled from part of his original etching of the Fintling 
of CEdipus. It displays considerable power of Imndling — 
not mc<;hani<al, but fVetf and firm, and is just m much 
more finished than any of the others as it displays more 
intelligence al)Out the way in which toughs gather them- 
selves out of the stem, and atom the varying character of 
their curves. Finally, fig. 9 is good work. It is the root 
of the apple-tree in Altort Durer’s Adam atid Kve, and 
fairly represents the wrinkles of the tork, the smtKrth 
portions emergent beneath, and the general anatomy of 
growth. All the lines used conduce to the representation 
of these facts; and the work is therefore highly finished. 
It still, however, Iciives out, as not to to ii pic .ented 
such kind of lines, the more delicate gr.idaiiim*, of light 
and shade. I sliall now “ finish ” a little farther, in the 
next plate (3), the mere insertim of the two boughst outlined 
in fig. I. I do this simply by adding assertions of more 
facts. First, I say that the whole trunk is dark, as com- 
pared w'ith the distant sky. Sec/Ondly, I say that it is 
rounded by gradations of shadow, in the various fortns 
shown. And, lastly, I say that (this being a bit of old 
pine stripped by storm of its bark) the wood is fissured 
in certain directions, showing its grain, or nmuck, seen in 
complicated contortions at 0te insertion of the arm and 
elsewhere. 

§ 10. Now this piece of work, though yet far from complete 
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(we will better it presently), is yet more finished than any 
of the others, not because it is more delicate or more 
skilful, but simply because it tells more truth, t|nd admits 
fewer fallacies. That which conveys most information, 
with least inaccuracy, is always the highest finish ; and the 
question whether we prefer art so finished, to art unfinished, 
is not one of taste at all It is simply a question whether 
we like to know miu'h or little; to see accurately or sec 
falsely ; and those whose iasie in art (if they choose so to 
call it) leads them to like blindness better than sight, and 
Mlacy better than fact, would do well to set themselves to 
some other pursuit than that of art. 

I II. In the aliove place we have examined chiefly the 
grain and surface of the Ixiughs ; we have not yet noticed 
the finish of their curvature. If the reader will look hack 
to the No, 7 (Plate 2), which, in this respect, is the w()rst 
of all the set, he will inmu'diately observe the exeinplifu'ation 
it gives of (Taiukfs principal theory about trees ; namely, 
that the boughs always iiarted from each otlier, two at a 
time, in the manner of the prongs of an ill-made table- 
forL It may, perhaps, not lie at once believed that this 
is indeed Claude's theory nrspcidlug tree-structure, without 
some farther ttxamjiles of his practii’c. I have, therefore, 
assembled on the opiiosite page, Plate 4, some of tlie^ most 
characteristic, passages of ramification in the Liber Veritatis ; 
fee plates ilu-mselves are sufficiently cheap (as they should 
lie) and accessible to nearly every one, so that the accuracy 
of the facsimiles may be easily tested. I have given in 
Appendix I. the numbers of the plates from which the 
examples are taken, and it will be found that they have 
teen rather improved than liliellcd, only omitting, of course, 
the surrounding leafage, in order to show accurately the 
branc:h outlines, with which alone we are at present con- 
cerned, And it would l)e diftkult to bring together a series 
more totally futile and foolish, more singularly wrong (as 
the false griffin was), every way at once : they are stiff, and 
yet have no strength ; curved, and yet have nb flexibility ; 
monotonous, and yet disorderly ; unnatural, and yet unin- 
ventive. They are, in fact, of that commonest kind of tree 
teugh which a child or teginner first draws experimentally ; 
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nay, I am well ass«r<Jd, that if this set of I»ranches had 
been drawn by a schoolboy, “ out of his own head ” his 
master would hardly have cared to show them as sians of 
any promise in him. *’ 

§ 12. “Well, but do not the trunks of trees fork and 
fork mostly into two arms at a time ? " 

Yes; but under as stern anatomical law as the liinhs 
of an animal: and those hooked 
junctions in Plate 4 are just as 
:iri-!ir;il(ly n]ttv.c!i!.i!i-.,- of the 
branching; of wo(h1 as this (tig, 2) 
is of a ne«-k and shouhiers. We 
.should object to such a representa 
tion of shoulders, Iwcamse we have some interest in, and 
knowledge of, human form ; we dt) not object to Claude’s 
trees, because we have no interest in, nor knowledge of 
trees. And if it lx: .still alleged that such work is never- 
theless enough to give any one an “idea" of a tree I 
answer that it never gave, nor ever will give, an idea of a 
tree to any one who loves trees ; and dial, moreover, no 
idea whatever its pleasantness, i.s of the smallest value 
which IS not founded on simple facts. What pleasantness 
may be m tvnmjy idrsis-we do not here inquire; the only 
question for us has always liecn, and must always lx:, What 
are the facts ? 

813- And assuredly those lK>ugh.s of Claude’s are not 
facts; and every one of their contours i.s, in the worst 
sense, unfmis-hed, without even the exiH'ctalion or faint 
ho^ of possible refinement ever coming into them. I do 
not mean to enter here into the discussion of the characters 
of rarnification ; that must lx: in our separate inquiry into 

I "’il' «>erelygive <!ne piece 

work ndiv <i«imple of what finished 

work really is, even m outline. In Plate 5 opmsite, fig. 

ono Claude’s, of its foliage) of 

Abbev in the drawing of Bolton 

tra.^ with bad work (as we have Iiad, I imagine, enough 
of Claude), I will take a bit of Constable; fig, a fa the 
pnnapal tree out of the engraving of the Lock on the 
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Stour (Leslie's Life of Constable). It differs from the 
Claude outlines merely in being the kind of work which 
is produced by an uninventive person dashing about idly, 
with a brush, instead of drawing determinateJy wrong, 
with a pen: on the one hand worse than Claude's, in 
being lazier ; on the other a little better, in being more 
free, but, as representative of tree form, of course still 
Wholly barbarous. It is worth while to turn back to the 
description of the uninventive painter at work on a tree 
(Vol 11. chapter on Imaginative Association, § ii), for 
this trunk of Constable's is curiously illustrative of it. 
One can almost see him, first bending it to the right ; 
then, having gone long enough to the right, turning to 
the left ; then, having gone long enough to the left, away 
to the right again; then dividing it; and 'Mjecause there 
is another tree in the picture with two long l)ranches (in 
this case there really is), he knows that this ought to have 
three or four, whicli must undulate or go backwards and 
forwards," etc., etc. 

§ 14. Then study the bit of Turner work; note first its 
quietness, unattractiveness, apparent carelessness whether 
you look at it or not ; next note the subtle curvatures 
within the narrowest limits, and, when it branches, the 
unexpected, out of the way things it does, just what 
nobody could have thought of its doing; shooting out 
like a letter Y, with a nearly straight branch, and then 
correcting its stiffness with a zig-zag behind, so that the 
boughs, ugly individually, are beautiful in unison. (In 
what I have hereafter to say al)out trees, I shall need to 
dwell much on this character of unexpectedness. A bough 
is never drawn rightly if it is not wayward, so that although, 
as just now said, quiet at first, not caring to be looked at, 
the moment it is looked at, it seems bent on astonishing 
you, and doing the last things you expect it to do.) But 
our present purpose is only to note the Jinish of the 
Turner curves^ which, though they seem straight and stiff 
at first, are, when you look long, seen to be all tremulous, 
perpetually waving along every edge into endless melody 
of change. This is finish in line, in exactly the same sense 
that a fine melody is finished itt the association of its notes. 
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§ 15. And now, farther, let us take a little bit of the 
Tumerian tree in light and shade. I said above I would 
better the drawing of that pine trunk, which, though it 
has incipient shade, and muscular action, has no texture, 
nor local colour. Now I take about an inch and a. half 
of Turner’s ash trunks (one of the nearer ones in this 
same drawing of Bolton Abbey) (fig. 3, Plate 5), and this 
I cannot better; this is perfectly finished; it is not possible 
to add more truth to it on that scale. Texture of bark, 
anatomy of muscle beneath, reflected lights in recessed 
hollows, stains of dark moss, and flickering shadows from 
the foliage above, all are there, as clearly as the human 
hand can mark them. I place a bit of trunk by Constable 
(%• from another plate in Leslie’s Life of him (a dell 
in Helmingham Park, Suflblk), for the sake of the same 
comparison in shade that we have above in contour. You 
see Constable does not know whether he is drawing moss 
or stedow ; those dark touches in the middle are confused 
in his mind between the dark stains on the trunk and its 
dark side ; there is no anatomy, no cast shadow, nothing 
but idle sweeps of the brush, vaguely circular. The thing 
IS much darker than Turner’s, but it is not, therefore, 
finished; it is only blackened. And “to blacken” is 
indeed the proper word for all attempts at finish without 
knowledge. All true finish is aiiM fact; and Turner’s 
word for finishing a picture was always this significant 
one, “carry forward.” But labour without added know- 
ledge can only blacken or stain a picture, it cannot 
finish It 

§ 16. And this is especially to be remembered, as we 
I^S froin com^ratively large and distant objects such as 
tas single trunk, to the more divided and nearer features 
of foreground. Some degree of ignorance may be hidden, 

) Fig. s is not, however, so lustrous as Constable's; I cannot heb 
the original plate to my good friend Mr. Cousen 
with stnct charge to facsimile it faithfully ; but the figure is all the 

Ss^llfe '0/?^*^*^°“ of Constable’s art. for those® mezzotints S 
Leslies Life of him have many quaUties of drawing which are Quite 
^ting m (Mnstahle’s blots of colour. The comparison shall be made 
elabor^ly, between picture and picture, in the s^tion on V^tation. 
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in completing what is far away; but there no con- 
cealment possible in close work, and darkening instead of 
finishing becomes then the engraver\s only possible resource. 
It has always been a wonderful thing to me to hear people 
talk of making foregrounds “vigorous,^' marked,” «for^ 
cible,” and so' on. If you will lie down on your breast 
on the next bank you come to (which is bringing it ciom 
enough, I should think, to give it all the force it is capable 
of), you will see, in the cluster of leaves and grass close 
to your face, something as delicate as this, which I hav^ 
actually so drawn, on the opposite page, a mystery of soft 
shadow in the depths of the grass, with indefinite forms of 
leaves, which you cannot trace nor count, within it,, and 
out of that, the nearer leaves coming in every sul)tle grada- 
tion of tender light and flickering form, quite beyond all 
delicacy of pencilling to follow ; and yet you will rise up 
from that l,)ank (certainly not making it appear coarser l)y 
drawing a little l)ack from it), and profess to represent it 
by a few blots of “forcilde” forc^gnmnd colour. ‘‘Well, 
but I cannot draw every leaf that 1 see on the Innk/^ No, 
for as we saw, at the beginning of this chapter, that no 
human work could 1)C finished so as to express the d0iw0Cj^: 
of nature, so neither can it be finished so as to cxi)rcss the 
redumimm of nature. Accept that necessity; l)ut do not 
deny it; do not call your work finished, when you have, 
in engraving, substituted a confusion of (.:oarse Idack 
scratches, or in water-colour a few edgy Idols, for inefiablc 
organic beauty. Follow that beauty as far as you cih, 
remembering that just as far as you sec, know, and repre- 
sent it, just so far your work is finished; as far as you fall 
short of it, your work is ^aifmished, and as far as you 
substitute any other thing for it, your work is spoiled. 

§ 17. How far Turner followed it, is not easily shown; 
for his finish is so delicate as to Ixi nearly un(X,)piable. 1 
have just said it was not possible to finish that ash trunk 
of his, ftirtber, on such a scale.^ by using a magnifying- 
glass and giving the same help to the spectator, it might 
perhaps be possible to add and exhibit a few more ietails ; 

1 It Is of the exact of the original, the whole dniwiug being 
about I5i inches by ix inches* [Reduced for this edition in Plates 4, 5*J 
VOL. HI. ^ 
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but even as it is, I cannot by line cn-r.-iviit:..-; express all 
that there is in that piece of tree-trunk, on the same sc\ik\ 

I have therefore magnified the iii>per part of it in fig. 4,. 
(Plate 5 ), so that tlic reader may l)etter see tlie txraiitiful 
lines of curvature into which even its sligjitest shades and 
spots are cast. h>ery (iuarter of an indi of 'Ihirner's 
drawings will bear magi li Tying m the same W'ay ? miK!h of 
the finer work in tlreni can hardly Im tnicml, i!xce|)t by the 
keenest sight, until it is magnified In his painting of Ivy 
Bridge,^ the veins are drawn on the wings of a I'mtterfly, 
not above three lines in diameter; and in one of Jiis 
smaller drawings of SeaiBnrongh, in rny own po';‘4*N%iua, 
the musscl-sliells on the are rounded, and some 

shown as siiut, some as open, though mme ^are as large 
as one of the letters of this tyi>e ; and yet ibis is the man 
who was thought to liclong to the «dasliing^’ sehafi, 
literally because most people had not |)atience or delicacy 
of sight enough to trace his endless detail. 

§ 18. ** Suppose it was so,” perhaps llu? reader rejilkm; 
“ still r do not like detail so delicate that it can liardly lie 
seem” Then you like nothing in Naiure (for ytiu will find 
she always carries lier detail too far to lie traced). This 
point, however, we shall examine lieri*afier; it is not llie 
question now wliether wc lih finish or not : our only in'* 
c|uiry here is, what finish nmms; and I trust the rtacler 
is beginning to Ixi satisfied that it docs indeed mean 
nothing but consummate and accumulated truth, and Ikit 
our old monotonous test must still serve us here as elw" 
where. And it will become us to consider seriously why 
(if indeed it be so) we dislike tliis kind of frnisli— dislike 
an accumulation of truth. For assuredly all authority is 
against us, and— wo truly grmt pmtm iwi hi nmmd in i/m 
arts— but it is that of one who fnhfmd to fm utfpumi, l*ake 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, and Raphael for a triad, to 
l>egin with. They all completed their detail with, such 
subtlety of touch and gradation, that, in a careful tlrawing 
by any of the three, you cannot see where the |>entul < eased 
to touch the paper ; the stroke of it is m tentlet, that, when 


^ An oil painting (about 3 ft. by 4 ft 6 In.), tftfi very liroml in Its 
masses. In the possession of 1 C. Bicknell, Etep 
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you look close to the drawing you can see nothing ; you 
only see the eifect of it a little way back 1 Thus tender in 
execution, and so complete in detail, that Leonardo must 
needs draw every several vein in the little agates and pebbles 
of the gravel under the feet of the St. Anne in the Louvre. 
Take a quartett after a triad — Titian, Tintoret, Bellini, and 
Veronese. Examine the vine-leaves of the Bacchus and 
Ariadne (Titian’s), in the National Gallery; examine the 
borage blossoms, painted petal by petal, though lying loose 
on the table, in I'itian’s Supper at Kmmaus, in the Louvre, 
or the snail-shells on the ground in his Entombment ; ^ 
examine the separately designed patterns on every drapery 
of Veronese, in his Marriage in Cana ; go to Venice and 
see how Tintoret paints the strij,)s of black l)ark on the 
birch trunk that sustains the platform in his Adoration of 
the Magi ; how Bellini fills the rents of his ruined walls 
with the most ex(|uisitc clusters of the erba della Madonna." 
You will find them all in a talc, 'Fake a (juinletl after the 
(quartett— Francia, Angelico, I )urcr, Memling, Perugino,-- 
and still the witness is one, still tlie same striving in all 
to such utmost jierfection as their knowledge and hand 
could reacli. 

Who shall gainsay these men ? Above all, who shall 
gainsay them when tliey and Nature say precisely the same 
thing ? for where does Nature pause in her finishing— tliat 
finishing which consists not in the smoothing of surface, 
but the filling of space, and the multiplication of life and 
thought ? 

Who shall gainsay them ? I, for one, dare not ; but 
accept their teacliing, with Nature’s, in all humbleness. 

But is there, then, no gooil in any work wliicli docs 
not pretend to perfectness? Is there no saving clause 
from this terrible recpiirement of <‘omplcli(a) ? And if 
there be none, what is the meaning of all you have said 
elsewhere about rudeness as the glory of Gotliic work, and, 
even a few pages back, about the danger of finishing, for 
our modern workmen ? ” 

^ These siiail-Aells are very notable, occurring as they do in, perhaps, 
the very grandest and broadest ofall Titian’s compositions. 

^ Linaria Cymbalaria, the ivy-leaved toadflax of English gardens. 
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Indeed there arc many saving clauses^ ami Ihcre is iimeh 
good in im|)crfcct work. But wc haii 1 Hitler cast liic con- 
sideration of these drawlmcks ami exi:eplioiis into another 
chapter, and close this one, without cilmr.uring, in any wise, 
our l)road conclusion that fuiislnng ” means in art simply 
telling more truth ; and tliat wltalever we iiave in any 
sort begun wisely, it is good to finish 
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CHAPTER X 

OF THE USE OF PICTURES 

§ I . I AM afraid this will be a difficult chapter ; one of 
drawbacks, qualifications, and exceptions. But the more 
I see of useful truths, the more I find that, like human 
beings, they are eminently biped ; and, although, as far as 
apprehended by human intelligence, they are usually seen 
in a crane-like posture, standing on one leg, whenever they 
are to be stated so as to maintain themselves against all 
attack it is quite necessary they should stand on two, and 
have their complete balance on opposite fulcra. 

§ 2. I doubt not that one objection with which, as well 
as with another, we may begin, has struck the reader very 
forcibly, after comparing the illustrations above given from 
Turner, Constable, and Claude. He will wonder how it 
was that Turner, finishing in this exquisite way, and giving 
truths by the thousand, where other painters gave only one 
or two, yet, of all painters, seemed to obtain least acknow- 
ledgeable resemblance to nature, so that the world cried, 
out upon him for a madman, at the moment when he was 
giving exactly the highest and most consummate truth that 
had ever been seen in landscape. 

And he will wonder why still there seems reason for 
this outcry. Still, after what analysis and proof of his 
being right have as yet been given, the reader may per- 
haps be saying to himself : All this reasoning is of no use 
to me. Turner does not give me the idea of nature; I 
do not feel before one of his pictures as I should in a 
real scene. Constable takes me out into the shower, 
and Claude into the sun; and De Wint makes me feel 
as if I were walking in the fields ; but Turner keeps me 
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in the house, and I know always that 1 am looking at 
a picture.’’ 

I might answer to this : Well, what else s/muM he do ? 
If you want to feci as if you were in a sliower, cannot you 
go and get wet without help from Constable ? If you want 
to feel as if you were walking in the fields, cannot you go 
and walk in them without liclp from Dij Wint? But if 
you want to sit in your room and look at a Ixaiiitiful 
picture, why sliould you lilarne the artist for giving you 
one? This 7ms the answer actually made to me by various 
journalists, when first I showed that Turner was truer 
than other painters : Nay,’’ said tliey, “ we ihi not want 
truth, we want something else than truth ; we would not 
have nature, but somrthing better than nature.” 

§ 3. I do not mean to accept that answer, although it 
seems at this moment to make for me j I fiave never 
accepted it. As I raise my eyes from the [lapcT, to think 
over the curious mingling in it, of direct error, and far- 
away truth, I see upon the niom wall ;, first, Turner’s 
drawing of the chain of tlie Alps from tlie Superga alxm* 
Turin;' then a study of a block of gneiss at Chamouni, 
with the purple Aiguilles Rougt*s fxduud it ; another of tlie 
towers of iho Swiss hVibourg, witli a r'hister id pine forest 
beliind them ; then another Turner, Isola fidia, with tlie 
blue oi'iening to the St. Cothard in the distance ; and then 
a fiiir hit of thirteenth-century illumination, <h‘picting, at 
the top of the page, tlie Salutation; and kaieaih, tlie 
painter who painted it, .sitting in his little exmvent vdl, 
with a legend alx)ve him to this effect :~ 

' jaljS scpifi fiitnr liSnun;’* 

I, John, wrote Ihk lioiik. 

None of these things are l>ad pieces of art ; and ycti—if 
it were offered me to have, instead of them, so many win* 
dows, out of which I should see, first, the real chain of the 
Alps from tlic Superga; then the real lilock of gneiss, and 
Aiguilles Rouges ; then the real towers of Fribourg, and 
pine forest ; the real Isola Bella ; and, finally, the true Mary 
and Elizabeth ; and beneath them, tlie actual old monk at 
work in his cell,-^ — I would very unhesitatingly change my 
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five pictures for the five windows; and so, I apprehend, 
would most people, not, it seems to me, unwisely. 

“ Well, then,’’ the reader goes on to question me, ‘‘ the 
more closely the picture resembles such a window, the 
better it must be ? ” 

Yes. 

‘‘ Then, if Turner does not give me the impression of 
such a window, that is, of Nature, there must be something 
wrong in Turner ? ” 

Yes. 

“ And if Constable and De Wint give me the impression 
of such a window, there must be something right in Con- 
stable and De Wint ? ” 

Yes. 

“ And something more right than in Turner ? ” 

No. 

Will you explain yourself? ” 

I have explained myself, long ago, and that fully ; 
perhaps too fully for the simple sum of the explanation 
to be remembered. If the reader will glance back to, and 
in the present state of our inquiry, reconsider in the first 
volume. Part I. Sec. i. Chap, v., and Part II. Sec. i. 
Chap. viL, he will find our present difficulties anticipated. 
There are some truths, easily obtained, which give a 
deceptive resemblance to Nature; others only to be ob- 
tained with difficulty, which cause no deception, but give 
inner and deep resemblance. These two classes of truths 
cannot be obtained together ; choice must be made between 
them. The bad painter gives the cheap deceptive resem- 
blance. The good painter gives the precious non-deceptive 
resemblance. Constable perceives in a landscape that the 
grass is wet, the meadows flat, and the boughs shady ; that 
is to say, about as much as, I suppose, might in general 
be apprehended, between them, by an intelligent fawn, and 
a skylark. Turner perceives at a glance the whole sum 
of visible truth open to human intelligence. So Berghem 
perceives nothing in a figure, beyond the flashes of light on 
the folds of its dress ; but Michael Angelo perceives every 
flash of thought that is passing through its spirit : and 
Constable and Berghem may imitate windows ; Turner 
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and Michael Angelo can by no meanK iiiiiialc windows. 
But Turner and Michael Angelo are neverlludesK the l>eHt. 

§ 4. ‘‘ Well but ” the reader persists, » you adruitted just 
now that because Turner did not get his work to look like 
a window there was something wrong in him;' 

I did so; if he were quite right he would have n// triilh, 
low as well as high ; that is, he would Iw Nature and not 
Turner, !)Ut that is impossilde to man* Hiere is nuieh 
that is wrong in him ; much that is infinitely wrong in ’all 
human effort. But, nevertheless, in soiw^^ an infinity of 
Betterness above other human effort. 

‘‘Well, l)ut you said you would rliangc your Turners 
for windows; why not, therefore, for Constaliles ? ” 

Nay, I did not say that I woukl eliange them for 
windows merely^ Intt for window.s whiidt eomiiiamied the 
chain of the Alps and Lsola Bella. 1 ,‘hat is to say, for all 
the truth that there is in Ihiruier, and all liie truth lK*sicies 
which is not in him ; but I wanild not 'cdirmge tliem for 
Constables, to have a small pie<*e of truth which is not in 
Turner, and none of the mighty trudi whitdn there 

§ 5. Thus far, then, though the stilyect is one n-quiting 
somewhat lengthy explanation, it involves no real ddn» ulty. 
There is not llte .slightest ineonsisteney in the mode in 
which, throughout thi.s w'ork, I have desired tht* rcflativc 
merits of painters to be judged. I have always fiaid, he 
who is closest to Nature is l:K!st. All rules are useless, all 
genius is useless, all labour is useless, if you do not give 
facts; the more facts you give, the greak?r you arc; and 
there is no fact so unimportant as to l>e prudt^nd.v ilr pi 4-d, 
if it be possible to represent it. Nor, iau [hn I have 
long known the truth of HerljcrBs lines, 

“ Some mm are 

Full of themselves, awl answer their own nollon;* 

would it have been without intense surprise that I hearfl 
querulous readers asking, <‘how it was possilile*'* that I 
could praise Pre-Raphaclitism and Turner also. For, from 
the beginning of this book to this page of it, I Itiive never 
praised Turner highly for any other cause than tlmt liejirfw 
fads more MicaUIy, more Pre-Raphaelitically, than other 
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nien. Careless readers, who dashed at the descriptions 
and missed the arguments, took up their own conceptions 
of the cause of my liking Turner, and said to themselves : 
“ Turner cannot draw. Turner is generalizing, vague, 
visionary; and the Pre-Raphaelites are hard and distinct. 
How catn any one like both?”^ But I never said that 
Turner could not draw. I never said that he was vague or 
visionary. What I said was, that nobody had ever drawn 
so #ell : that nobody was so certain, so w;2-visionary ; that 
nobody had ever given so many hard and downright facts. 
Glance back to the first volume, and note the expression 
now. He is the only painter who ever drew a mountain 
or a stone ; ^ the only painter who can draw the stem of a 
tree ; the only painter who has ever drawn the sky, previous 
artists having only drawn it typically or partially, but he 
absolutely and universally,” Note how he is praised in 
his rock drawing for “ not selecting a pretty or interesting 
morsel here or there, but giving the whole truth, with all 
the relations of its parts.” ^ Observe how the great virtue 

^ People of any sense, however, confined themselves to wonder. I 
think it was only in the Art Journal of September ist, 1S54, that any 
writer had the meanness to charge me with insincerity. “ The pictures 
of Turner and the works of the Pre-Raphaelites are the very antipodes 
of each other ; it is, therefore, impossible that one and the same in- 
dividual can with any show of shicerity [Note, by the way, the Art 
Union has no idea that real sincerity is a thing existent or possible 
at all. All that it expects or hopes of human nature is, that it should 
have show of sincerity.] stand forth as the thick and thin [I perceive 
the writer intends to teach me English, as well as honesty.] eulogist 
of both. With a certain knowledge of art, such as may be possessed 
by the author of English Painters, [Note, farther, that the eminent 
critic does not so much as know the title of the book he is criticising.] 
it is not difficult to praise any bad or mediocre picture that may be 
qualified with extravagance of mysticism. This author owes the public 
a heavy debt of explanation, which a lifetime spent in ingenious recon- 
ciliations would not suffice to discharge. A fervent admiration of certain 
pictures by Turner, and, at tlie same time, of some of the severest 
productions of the Pre-Raphaelites, presents an insuperable problem to 
persons whose taste in art is regulated by definite principles. ” 

2 Part 11 . Sec. L Chap. VII. § 46. 

3 Part 11 . Sec. IV. Chap. IV. § 23, and Part II. Sec. I. Chap. VH. § 9. 
The whole of the Preface to the Second Edition is written to maintain 
this one point of specific detail against the advocates of generalization. 
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of the landscape of Cima da ('"oncfthano and the early sacrcxl 
painters is said to !>c giving *H*nlire, exquisite, hurnlile 
realization— a slrawl>erry plant in the foregrcHind with a 
blossom, and a berry Jmt 5r/, tmd one imif mui erne ripe^ 
all patiently and Innorcntly painted from the rmi ihing^ 
and therefore mast divineJ^ Hieii re-read tl'ie following 
paragraph (§ . 10 ), carefully, and note its •. nnrlusion, that 
the thorougiily great men are those! who have done every- 
thing thoroughly, and who have never despised anything, 
however small, of (hKrs making ; with tlie instance given 
of Wordsworth’s daisy casting its shadow on a stone ; 
and the following sentence, ‘*()ur |>ainters nuist come to 
this before they liave done their iiutyd’ And yet, when 
our painters did come to this, did do their «luty, and did 
paint the daisy with its shadow (this I'jassage liaving licen 
written years tefore Fre-'Raphaelitism was thtnight of), 
people wondered how I could |Kwsibly like w'hal was neither 
more or less than the precise fitlfilmenl of my own most 
earnest exliortations and highest hopes, 

§ 6. 'Thus far, then, all I have U‘en saying is alisolutely 
cotisistent, and tending to <mc sim|>lc Turner is 

praised for his truth and finish ; that truth of whicit I am 
l)cgimnng to give examples. Pn* KapluM'llti Mu is praised hr 
its trutli and finish ; and tlie whole duty inculcated ii|>on tlie 
artist is that of Ixang in all res|:>eia:s as like Nature as possilile. 

And yet this is not all 1 liave to <lo. Tliere is more than 
this to lie inculcated u|)on the student, more than tins to 
be admitted or estaldished, iKTore lire foundations of just 
judgment can 1x5 laid. 

For, observe, althou-h I licHeve any sensible perscin would 
exchange his pictures, however good, for windows, lie would 
not feel, and ought not to feel, that the arran-rujrnf was 
entirely gainful to him. He would feel it was an exchange of 
a less good of one kind, for a greater of another kind, lint timt 
it was definitely exchange, not pun: gnin, not merely getting 
more truth instead of less. The picture would l>e a serioui 
loss ; something gone which the actual landscape could never 
restore, though it might give something better in its place, as 
age may give to the heart something i)ctter than its youthful 
delusion, but cannot give again the sweetness of that deluiiom 
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§ 7. What is this in the picture which is precious to 
us, and yet is not natural ? Hitherto our arguments have 
tended, on the whole, somewhat to the depreciation of art ; 
and the reader may every now and then, so far as he has 
been convinced by them, have been inclined to say, “ Why 
not give up this whole science of Mockery at once, since 
its only virtue is in representing facts, and it cannot, at 
best, represent them completely, besides being liable to all 
mariner of shortcomings and dishonesties, — why not keep 
to the facts, to real -fields, and hills and men, and let this 
dangerous painting alone ? 

No, it would not be well to do this. Painting has its 
peculiar virtues, not only consistent with, but even resulting 
from, its shortcomings and weaknesses. Let us see what 
these virtues are. 

§ 8. I must ask permission, as I have sometimes done 
before, to begin apparently a long way from the point. 

Not long ago, as I was leaving one of the towns of 
Switzerland, early in the morning, I saw in the clouds 
behind the houses an Alp which I did not know, a grander 
Alp than any I knew, nobler than the Schreckhorn or the 
Monch ; terminated, as it seemed, on one side by a preci- 
pice of almost unimaginable height ; on the other, sloping 
away for leagues in one field of lustrous ice, clear and fair 
and blue, flashing here and there into silver under the 
morning sun. For a moment I received a sensation of as 
much sublimity as any natural object could possibly excite ; 
the next moment, I saw that my unknown Alp was the glass . 
roof of one of the workshops of the town rising above its 
nearer houses and rendered aerial and indistinct bysome pure 
blue wood smoke which rose from intervening chimneys. 

It is evident, that so far as the mere delight of the eye 
was concerned, the glass roof was here equal, or at least 
equal for a moment, to the Alp. Whether the power of 
the object over the heart was to be small or great, depended 
altogether upon what it was understood for, upon its being 
taken possession of and apprehended in its full nature, 
either as a granite mountain or a group of panes of glass ; 
and thus, always, the real majesty of the appearance of the 
thing to us, depends upon the degree in which we ourselves 
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possess the power of understanding it,— that ptauM rating, 
possession-taking power of the imagination, which has l)een 
long ago defined ^ as the very life of the man, considered 
as a seeing creature. For though the casement had indeed 
been an Alp, there arc many persons on whose minds it 
would have prodiux'd no more effect lltan the glass nmi 
It would have been to them a glitterini; ohjed of a certain 
apparent length and breadth, and wiuMhm- of glass or ice, 
whether twenty feet in length, or twenty leagues, would 
have made no difference to them ; or, rather, would not 
have l)cen in any wise conceived or considered by lliem* 
Examine the nature of your own emotion (if you fec ‘1 it) at 
the sight of the Alp, and you find all tlie laightuess of that 
emotion hanging, like dew on gossamm, on a curious wc?b 
of subtle fancy and imperfect knowledge. First, you have 
a vague idea of its size, coupled witli wonder at the work 
of the great Builder of its walls and foundations, then an 
apprehension of its eternity, a pathetic sense of its per- 
petualness, and your own transicntnc*Hs, as of tlie grass 
upon its sides ; then, and in this very sadness, a. aaise of 
strange (-0111 prmionship with past generations in seeing what 
they saw. They did not see the clouds tliat are floating 
over your head : nor the cottage wall cm the oilier side of 
the field ; nor the road liy which you are traviflling. But 
they saw ikat Tlic wall of granite in the tieavens was the 
same to them as to you. They have (teased to look upon 
it I you will soon cease to look also, and the granite wall 
.will be for others. Then, mingled with these more solemn 
imaginations, come the understandings of the gifts and 
glories of the Alps, the fancying fortli of all the fountains 
that well from its rocky walls, and strong rivers that are 
born out of its ice, and of all the pleasant valleys that 
wind between its cliffs, and all the chfilets that gleam 
among its clouds, and happy farmsteads cout'Iied upon its 
pastures; while together with the thoughts of tliese, rise 
strange sympathies with all the unknown of human life, and 
happiness, and death, signified by that narrow white flame 
of the everlasting snow, seen so far in the morning sky. 

These images, and far more tlun these, lie at the root 
^ Vol II. Chapter on Penetrative Imagination. 
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of the emotion which you feel at the sight of the Alp. 
You may not trace them in your heart, for there is a great 
deal more in your heart, of evil and good, than you ever 
can trace ; but they stir you and quicken you for all that. 
Assuredly, so far as you feel more at beholding the snowy 
mountain than any other object of the same sweet silvery 
grey, these are the kind of images which cause you to do 
so ; and, observe, these are nothing more than a greater 
apprehension of the facts of the thing. We call the power 
“ Imagination,” because it imagines or conceives ; but it is 
only noble imagination if it imagines or conceives the truth. 
And, according to the degree of knowledge possessed, and 
of sensibility to the pathetic or impressive character of the 
things known, will be the degree of this imaginative delight. 

§ 9. But the main point to be noted at present is, that 
if the imagination can be excited to this its peculiar work, 
it matters comparatively little what it is excited by. If 
the smoke had not cleared partially away, the glass roof 
might have pleased me as well as an Alp, until I had quite 
lost sight of itj and if, in a picture, the imagination can 
be once caught, and, without absolute affront from some 
glaring fallacy, set to work in its own field, the imperfection 
of the historical details themselves is, to the spectator’s 
enjoyment, of small consequence. 

Hence it is, that poets, and men of strong feeling in 
general, are apt to be among the very worst judges of 
painting. The slightest hint is enough for them. Tell 
them that a white stroke means a ship, and a black stain, 
a thunderstorm, and they will be perfectly satisfied with 
both, and immediately proceed to remember all that they 
ever felt about ships and thunderstorms, attributing the 
whole current and fulness of their own feelings to the 
painter’s work; while probably, if the picture be really 
good, and full of stern fact, the poet, or man of feeling, 
will find some of its fact in his way, out of the particular 
course of his own thoughts, — be offended at it, take to 
criticizing and wondering at it, detect, at last, some imper- 
fection in it, such as must be inherent in all human work, 
— and so finally quarrel with, and reject the whole thing. 
Thus, Wordsworth writes many sonnets to Sir George 
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Beaumont and Haydon; none to Sir Joshua or to 
Turner. 

^ 10. Hence, also, the error into which many siqu rfii-ial 
artists fall, in sj)caking of addressing the imaginatbii as 
the only end of art. It is cjuite true that the imagination 
must be addressed ; hut it may l)e very sufliciently addressed 
by the stain left l)y an inkd,.K)ttIc thrown at the wall The 
thrower has little credit, though an itjiagiriative ol^scrver 
may find, perhaps, more to amuse liim in the erratic nigres- 
cence than in many a lalmurcid |>icaurc. And tints, in a 
slovenly or ill-fmished picture, it is no credit, to tfic artist 
that he has “ addressee! the imagination ; nor is tlie success 
of such an appeal any criterion whatever the merit of 
the work. The duty of an artist is not only to aildress 
and awaken, Imt to gitufe the imagination ; and there is tio 
safe guidance but that of simple concurrence with foett* 
It is no matter tliat the jneture takes the* fancy of A. or 
B., that C. writes sonnets to it, and i,>. feels it to Irj divine* 
This is still the only quesli(,>n for tijc artist, ur for us: 
— “Is it a fact? Are things really so?” Is the picture 
an Alp among pictures, full, firtn, eternal ; or only a glass 
house, frail, hollow, contemptible, demc.)lishal>le ; calling, at 
all honest liancls, for detection and demolition ? 

§ II. Hence it is also that so much grievous difficulty 
stands in the way of obtaining mi/ ofirnkm atK.mt pictures 
at all Tell any man, of the sliglitest imapjiiativi! power, 
that such and such a picture is good, and means this or 
that : ■ tell him, for instance, that a Cdaude is gtKK:l, and 
that it means trees, and grass, and water | and forthwitfi, 
whatever faith, virtue, humility, and imagination there are 
in the man, rise up to help Claude, and to tkclare tlmt 
indeed it is all “ excellent good, iTaitli ; ” and wfiatever in 
the course ' of his life he Ims felt of pleasure in trees and 
grass, he will begin to reflect upon and enjoy anew, sup- 
posing all the while it is the picture he is enjoying* Hence, 
when once a painter's reputation is acfinrdllcd, it must l>e a 
stubborn kind of person indeed whom he will not plmse, or 
seem to please ; for all the vain and weak people pretend to 
be pleased with him, for their own credit's sake, and all the 
humble and imaginative people seriously and honestly fancy 
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they are pleased with him, deriving indeed, very certainly, 
delight from his work, but a delight which, if they were kept 
in the same temper, they would equally derive (and, indeed, 
constantly do derive) from the grossest daub that can l)e 
manufactured in imitation by the pawnbroker. Is, therefore, 
the pawnbroker's imitation as good as the original ? Not so. 
There is the certain test of goodness and Imdness, which I 
am always striving to get people to use. As long as they are 
satisfied if they find their feelings pleasantly stirred and their 
fancy gaily occu[)ied, so long there is for them no good, no 
bad. Anything may please, or anything displease, them ; 
and their entire manner of thought and talking about art is 
mockery, and all their judgments are laborious injustices. 
But let them, in the teeth of their pleasure or dis])lcasurc, 
simply put the calm question, — Is it so? Is that the way 
a stone is shaped, the way a chaid is wreathed, the way a 
leaf is veined ? and they are safe. They will do no more 
injustice to themselves nor to other men ; they will learn 
to whose guidance they may trust their imagination, and 
from whom they must for ever withhold its reins. 

§ 12. ‘'Well, but why have you dragged in this poor 
spectator's imagination at all, if you have notliing more 
to say for it than this ; if you' are merely going to al)use 
it, and go back to your tiresome facts ? " 

Nay; I am not going to abuse it. On the contrary, 
I have to assert, in a temper profoundly venerant of it, 
that though we must not suppose everything is right when 
this is aroused, we may be sure*that something is wrong 
when this is not aroused. The something wrong may 1 )C 
in the spectator or in the picture; and if the picture be 
demonstrably in accordance with truth, the odds arc, that 
it is in the spectator; but there is wrong somewhere; for 
the work of the picture is indeed eminently to get at this 
imagirxative power in the l)eholdcr, and all its facts are of 
no use whatever if it does not. No matter how mucli 
truth it tells if the hearer Ije asleep. Its first work is to 
wake him, then to teach him. 

§ 13. Now, observe, while, as it penetrates into the nature 
of things, the imagination is pre-eminently a l)eholcIer of 
things, as they are, it is, in its creative function, an eminent 
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beholder of things tvkept and w/iere they are hot ; a neer, 
that is, in the prophetie sense, calling ihe things that are 
not as though they were,'* and for ever ilcligluing to dwell 
on that wlucli is not tangi!)ly preseru. And its great 
function l)eing the calling forth, or Kick, tliat whicli is 
not viHil)lc to Irodily senst*, it has course been made 
to take delight in tlu: fulfilinent 4if its pro|R!r fimctiori, 
and pre-eminently to enjoy, and .s|h.‘ik1 its energy on, things 
past and future, or out of siglit, railter than things iiresent, 
or in sight. So that if the iitiagination is to Ifc c*allcd to 
take delight in any object, it will not always well, if wc 
can help it, to put the rmi object tlaa'c, l»eforc it* The 
imagination would on the whole rather have it llicre;— 
the reality and suh.stance are rallier in ihe ima-pnatiunVi 
way ; it would tliink a good deal more of the tldng if it 
could not see it. Hentte, that strangt^ an<l sometimes 
fatal charm, which there is in all tilings as long as wc wait 
for them, and the moment we have lost iliem ; but which 
tildes while we possess them;— that swexd hioorii (if all 
that is far away, which i>erisheH under our louch. Yet tlie 
feeling of this is not a weakness ; it is one of the most 
glorious gifts of the human mind, making tlie whole infinite 
future, and im[)cri.s]iablc past, a richer inlieritance, if faith* 
fully inherited, than the changeful, frail, fleeting present ; 
it is also one of the many witnesses in m to the truth 
that these present and tangible tilings are not meant to 
satisfy us. Mlic instinct lieiaimcH a weakness only when 
it is wetikly indulged, and when tlie familty which was 
intended by God to give Imck to m what we have lost, 
and, gild for us what is to come, is so perverted as only 
to darken what we possess. Hut, |a:*rverted or pure, Ihe 
instinct itself is everlasting, and the substimtial iiresence 
even of the things which we love the liest, will inevitably 
and for ever lie found wanting in mm strange and tender 
charm, which IMonged to the dreams of therm 

^ 14. Another cliaracter of the i'lngiiiridMU is c*|ually 
constant, and, to our present inquiry, of yet iur 

portance. It is eminently a wmruM faculty, erninerttly 
delicate, and incapable of bearing fatigue ; so that if we 
give it too many objects at a time to employ ilnelf upon,. 
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or very grand ones for a long time together, it fails under 
the effort, becomes jaded, exactly as the limbs do by bodily 
fatigue, and incapable of answering any farther appeal till 
it has had rest. And this is the real nature of the 
weariness which is so often felt in travelling, from seeing 
too much. It is not that the monotony and numlier of 
the beautiful things seen have made them valueless, but 
that the imaginative power has been overtaxed; and, 
instead of letting it rest, the traveller, wondering to find 
himself dull, and incapable of admiration, seeks for some- 
thing more admirable, excites and torments, and drags the 
poor fainting imagination up by the shoulders : Look at 
this, and look at that, and this more wonderful still ! — 
until the imaginative ficulty faints utterly away, beyond all 
farther torment, or pleasure, dead for many a day to come ; 
and the despairing prodigal takes to horse-racing in the 
Campagna, good now for nothing else than that ; whereas, 
if the imagination had only been laid down on the grass, 
among simple things, and left quiet for a little while, it. 
would have come to itself gradually, recovered its strength 
and colour, and soon l)Cen fit for work again. So tliat, 
whenever the imagination is tired, it is necessary to find for 
it something, not more admirable but less admiralile ; sucli 
as in that weak state it can deal with ; then give it peace, 
and it will recover, 

§ 15. I well recollect the walk on which I first found 
out this ; it was on the winding road from Sallenclie, 
sloping up the hills towards St. Gervais, one cloudless 
Sunday afternoon. The road circles .softly between bits 
of rocky bank and mounded pasture ; little cottages and 
chapels gleaming out from among the trees at every turn. 
Behind me, some leagues in length, rose the jagged range 
of the mountains of the Rdposoir ; on the other side of 
the valley, the mass of the Aiguille de Varens, lieaving its 
seven thousand feet of cliff into the air at a single effort, 
its gentle gift of waterfall, the Nant d'Arpena^, like a 
pillar of cloud at its feet ; Mont Blanc and all its aiguilles, 
One silver flame,' in front of me; marvellous blocks of 
mossy granite and dark glades of pine around me; but I 
could enjoy nothing, and could not for a long while make 

VOL. ni. K 
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out what was the matter with me, until at last I discovered 
that if I confined myself to one thing,— ^ind that a little 
thing, — a tuft of moss or a single crag at the top of the 
Varens, or a wreath or two of foam at the l>ottom of the 
Nant d'Arpenaz, I began to enjoy it directly, !x!cause then 
I had mind enough to put into the thing, and the enjoy- 
ment arose from the quantity of the imaginative energy 
I could bring to liear upon it; but when I looked at 
or thought of all together, moss, stones, Varens, Nant 
d'Arpenaz, and Mont Blan<% I had not mind enough to 
give to all, and none were of any value, 'fhe conclusion 
which would have been formed, ufion this, by a German 
philosoi)hcr, would have been that the Mont Mam: mm of 
no value ; that he and his imaginatioti only were of value ; 
that the Mont Blanc, in fact, except so far as he was af>le 
to look at it, could not l)e considered as having any existence. 
But the only conclusion which occurred to me as reason- 
able under the circumstances (I liave seen no ground for 
* altering it since) was, that I was an exceedingly small crea- 
ture, much tired, and, at the moment, not a little stupid ; for 
whom a l)lade of grass, or a wreath of fr^ara, was c|uite food 
enough and to spare, and tliat if I tried to take any more, 
I should make myself ill When-upon, associating myself 
fraternally with some ants, who were detqdy interested in 
the conveyance of some snmll sticks over the road, and 
rather, as I think they generally are, in too great a hurry 
about it, I returned home in a little while with great 
contentment; thinking how well it was ordered that, as 
Mont Blanc and his pine forests could not lie twerywhere, 
nor all the world come to see thenit, the human mind, on 
the whole, should enjoy itself most surely, in an ant-like 
manner, and be happy and busy with the bits of sticks and 
grains of crystal that fall in its way to l>e handled, in daily 
duty. 

§ 1 6. It follows evidently from the first of these dmracters 
of the imagination, its dislike of substance and presence, 
that a picture has in some measure even an ativantage with 
us in not being real, 'fhe imagination rejoices In having 
something to do, springs up with all its willing power, 
flattered and Irapjiy; and ready with its fairest colours 
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and most tender pencilling, to prove itself worthy of the 
trust, and exalt into sweet supremacy the shadow that 
has been confided to its fondness. And thus, so far from 
its being at all an object to the painter to make his work 
look real, he ought to dread such a consummation as the 
loss of one of its most precious claims upon the heart. So 
far from striving to convince the beholder that what he 
sees is substance, his mind should be to what he paints as 
the fire to the body on the pile, burning away the ashes, 
leaving the unconquerable shade — an immortal dream. So 
certain is this, that the slightest local success in giving the 
deceptive appearance of reality — the imitation, for instance, 
of the texture of a l)it of wood, with its grain in relief — 
will instantly destroy the charm of a whole picture; the 
imagination feels itself insulted and injured, and passes by 
with cold contempt ; nay, however beautiful the whole scene 
may be, as of late in much of our highly wrought paint- 
ing for the stage, the mere fact of its being deceptively real 
is enough to make us tire of it ; wc may be surprised and 
pleased for a moment, but the imagination will not on 
those terms be persuaded to give any of its hell), and, in 
a quarter of an hour we wish the scene would change. 

§ 17. Well, but then, what becomes of all these long 
dogmatic chapters of yours about giving nothing but the 
truth, and as much truth as possible ? ” 

The chapters are all quite right. Nothing but the 
Truth,” I say still As much Truth as possible,” I say 
still But truth so presented that it will need the help of 
the imagination to make it real Between the painter and 
the beholder, each doing his proper part, the reality should 
be sustained ; and after the beholding imagination has come 
forward and done its best, then, with its help and in the 
full action of it, the beholder should 1x2 able to say, I feel 
as if I were at the real place, or seeing the real incident. 
But not without that help. 

§ 18. Farther, in conscciuencc of that other character 
of the imagination, fatiguableness, it is a great advantage 
to the picture that it need not present too much at once, 
and that what it does present may be so chosen and 
ordered as not only to be more easily seked, but to give 
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the imagination rest, and, as it were, places to lie down 
and stretch its limbs in; kindly vacancies, bcgniling it 
back into action, with pleasant and (\iutious seciuence of 
incident; all jarring thoughts l)eing ex('luded, all vain 
redundance denied, ' and all just and sweet transition 
permitted. 

And thus it is, that, for the most part, in\perfect 
sketches, engravings, outlines, rude sc'ul|>tures, aiid other 
forms of abstraction, possess a charm wltich tlie most 
finished picture frec|ucntly wants. For not only does 
the finished picture excite the imagination less, Init, like 
nature itself, it iaves it more. None of it can enjoyed 
till the irnaginalion is brought to l)ear upcm it ; and the 
details of the completed picture are so numerous, that it 
needs greater strength and willingness in the Ixdiolder to 
follow them all out; the redundance, perliaps, iKung not 
too great for the mind of a careful observer, but too great 
for a casual or careless observer. So that, although the 
perfection of art will always consist in the utmost mrpi^ 
able completion, yet, as every added idea will iuicrease the 
difficulty of apprehension, and every added toucit advance 
the dangerous realism which makes the iuuiginatioti languid, 
the difference l>etween a nol)le and igno!>lc painter is in 
nothing more sharply defined than in this, —that tltc first 
wishes to put into his work as rnucli truth as possible, 
and yet to keep it looking wi»real ; the second wislies to 
get through his work la^/ily, with as Utile Iruili as |K>ssil)le, 
and yet to make it look real; and, so far as tliey add 
colour to ‘their abstract sketch, the first realizes for the 
sake of the colour, and the second colours for the sake 
of the realization.^ 

§ 19. And then, lastly, it is another infinite advantage 
possessed by the picture, that in these various differences 
from reality it becomes the expression of tlie power and 
intelligence of a companionable humati soul. In all this 
choice, arrangement, penetrative sight, and kindly guidance, 
we recognize a supernatural o})eration, and ptjrceivt;, not 
merely the landscape or incident as in a mirror; but, 

^ Several other points connected with this subject have already been 
noticed in Stones of Venice, Vol III. Chap. IV. § 21, etc* 
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besides, the presence of what, after all, may perhaps lie 
the most wonderful piece of divine work in the whole 
matter — the great human spirit through whkdi it is mani» 
fested to us. So that, although with respect to many 
important scenes, it might, as we saw above, be one of 
the most precious gifts that could be given us to sec them 
with our ozm eyes, yet also in many things it . is more 
desirable to be permitted to sec them with the eyes of 
others ; and although, to the small, conceited, and affected 
painter displaying his narrow knowledge and tiny dexteri- 
ties, our only word may I)e, Stand aside from l)etween 
that nature and me : ” yet to the great imaginative 
painter — greater a million times in every faculty of soul 
than we — our word may wisely l)e, “ Come between 
this nature and me— this nature which is too great and 
too wonderful for me; temper it for me, inter|)rct it 
to me ; let me sec with your eyes, and hear with 
your ears, and have help and strength from your great 
spirit.'^ 

All the noblest pictures have this character. They are 
true or inspired ideals, seen in a moment to im ideal ; that 
is to say, the result of all the highest powers of the imagi* 
nation, engaged in the discovery and apprehension of the 
purest truths, and having so arranged them as Ix^st to show 
their preciousness and exalt their clearness. They are 
always orderly, always one, ruled by one great purpose 
throughout, in the fulfilment of which every atom of the 
detail is called to help, and would be missed if removed ; 
this peculiar oneness being the result, not of oliedience 
to any teachable law, but of the magnificence of tone in 
the perfect mind, which accepts only what is good for 
its great purposes, rejects whatever is foreign or redun- 
dant, and instinctively and instantaneously ranges what- 
ever it accepts, in sublime subordination and helpful 
brotherhood. 

§ 2 0. Then, this being the greatest art, the lowest art 
is the mimicry of it,— the subordination of nothing to 
nothing^; the elaborate arrangement of sightlessness and 
emptiness : the order ^which has no object ; the unity which 
has no life, and the law which has no love ; the light which 
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has nothing to illumine, and shadow whicli has nothing to 
relieve.^ 

§ 21. And then, between these two, comes the whole- 
some, happy, and nolde— though not nolilest art of 

simple transcript from nature; into which, so far as our 
modern Pre-Raphaelitism falls, it wall indeed do sacred 
service in ridding us of the old fallacies and componencies, 
but cannot itself rise above the level of simple and happy 
usefulness. So far as it is to lie great, it must add,— --and 
so far as it is great, ha.s already achled,— the great imagina- 
tive element to all its faithfulness in tranHcri|)t And for 
this reason, I said in the close of my Edininirgh Lectures, 
that Pre-Raphaelitisrn, as long an it confmed itself to the 
simple copying of nature, could not take the <!haracl:er of 
the highest class of art. But it has already, almost tm* 
consciously, supidied the defeia, and taken tliat clmractcr, 
in all its l>est results ; and, so far as it ought, hereafter, it 
will assuredly do so, as soon as it is permilted to maintain 
itself in any other po.sition than that of stern antagonism 
to the compo.sltion-teaclicr.s around it. I say *^S0 far as it 
ought,^^ because, as already noticed hi that same place, we 
have enough, and to spare, of noble mveni/ui pictures ; so 
many have wc, that we let them numWer away tm the walk 
and roofs of Italy without one rcgiviful thtm-Ju almit 
them. But of simple transcripts from nature, till now we 
have had none ; even Van Eyck and Alliert 1 Hirer having 
been strongly foled with the spirit of grotcj.^uc idealism ; 
so that the Pre-Raphaelites have, to tin* Irtter, fulfilled 
Steelek description of the author, wlro determined to 
write in an entirely new manner, and describe things 
exactly as they took place/* 

§ 2 2. We have now, I believe, in some sort answered 

^ Though niy pictures should have nothing eke, they flmll have 
Chiaroscuro. "--^CoN.STAiu.E (in Uslie^s Life of him). It is ingitkr 
to rcacct what that fatal Chiarcmiro has time to art, in the Ml extent 
of its influence. It has been not only sha<low, hut shadow of Death f 
passing over the face of the ancient art, as death ilielf might over a 
fair human countenance ; whisjiering, as it reduced it to the white 
projections and lightle.ss orbits of the skull, **Thy face *hall have 
nothing else, but it shall have Chiaroscuro.** 
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most of the questions which were suggested to us during 
our statement of the nature of great art. 1 could recapi- 
tulate the answers; but perhaps the reader is already 
sufficiently wearied of the recurrence of the terms “ Ideal/* 
“Nature/* “Imagination/* “Invention/* and will hardly 
care to see them again interchanged among each otherj 
in the formalities of a summary. What difficulties may 
yet occur to him, will, I think, disappear as he either re- 
reads the passages which suggested them, or follows out 
the consideration of the subject for himself: — this very 
simple, but very precious conclusion being continually 
remembered by him as the sum of all; that greatness 
in art (as assuredly in all other things, but more dis- 
tinctly in this than in most of them) is not a teachable 
nor gainable thing, but the expression of a mind of a God- 
made great man; that teach, or preach, or labour as you 
will, everlasting difference is set between one man’s capacity 
and another’s ; and that this God-given supremacy is the 
priceless thing, always just as rare in the world at one 
time as another. What you can manufacture, or communi- 
cate, you can lower the price of, but this mental supremacy 
is incommunicable; you will never multiply its quan- 
tity, nor lower its price ; and nearly the best thing that 
men can generally do is to set themselves, not to the 
attainment, but the discovery of this ; learning to know 
gold, when we see it, from iron-glance, and diamonds 
from flint-sand, being for most of us a more profitable 
employment than trying to make diamonds out of our 
own charcoal. And for this God-made supremacy, I 
generally have used, and shall continue to use, the word 
Inspiration, not carelessly nor lightly, but in all logical 
calmness and perfect reverence. We English have many 
false ideas about reverence; we should be shocked, for 
instance, to see a market-woman come into church with 
a basket of eggs on her arm : we think it more reverent 
to lock her out till Sunday; and to surround the church 
with respectability of iron railings, and defend it with 
pacing inhabitation of beadles. I believe this to be 
/rreverence; and that it is more truly reverent, when 
the market-woman, hot and hurried, at six in the morning, 
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her head much confused with calculations of the pro- 
bable price of eggs, can nevertheless get within church 
porch, and church aisle, and church chancel, lay the 
basket down on the very steps of the altar, and receive 
thereat so much of help and hope as ntay serve her for 
the day's work. In like manner we are soUannly, but I 
think not wisely, shocked at any one who ’comes hurriedly 
into church, in any figurative way, with his Ixtsket on his 
arm ; and perhaps so long as we feel it so, it is better to 
keep the basket out. but, as for this one commodity of 
high mental supremacy, it cannot Ik kept out, for the very 
fountain of it is in the church wall, and there is no other 
right word for it but this of Inspiration ; a word, indeed, 
often ridiculously |)erverted, and irreverently used of fledg- 
ling poets and i)ompouH orators— no one? l>eing offended 
then: and yet cavilled at when (pnetly used of the spirit 
that is in a truly great man ; cavilled at, cliiefly, it seems 
to me, l)ecause we expect to know ittsj)iration by llte look 
of it. Let a man have shaggy hair, dark eyes, a rolling 
voice, plenty of animal energy, and a fiicility of rhyming 
or sentencing, and— improvisalore or sentimentalist**— we 
call him “inspired" willingly enough; Imt let him \k a 
rough, quiet worker, not i)roclaiming himself melodiously 
in anywise, but familiar with us, unpretemling, and letting 
all his littleness and feebleness be seen, unhindered,” 
wearing an ill-cut coat withal; and, though he l)e such a 
man as is only sent upon the earth once in five hundred 
years, for some special human teaching, it is irreverent to 
call him “inspired." But, l>e it irreverent or not, this 
word I must always use; and the rest of wliat work I 
have here Wore me, is simply to prove the truth of it, 
with respect to the one among these mighty spirits wltom 
we have just lost ; who divided his hearers, as many an 
inspired speaker has done before now, into two great 
sects — a large and a narrow ; these searching the Nature- 
scripture calmly, “whether those things were so," and 
those standing haughtily on their Mars' hill, asking, 
“ What will this babbler say ? " 
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CHAPTER XI 

OF THE NOVELTY OF LANDSCAPE 

§ I. Having now obtained, I trust, clear ideas, up to a 
certain point, of what is generally right and wrong ii\ all 
art, both in conception and in workmanship, we have to 
apply these laws of right to tlie particular branch of art 
which is the subject of our present inquiry, namely, land 
scape-painting. Respecting which, after the various modi' 
tations into which we have lieen led on the high duties anti 
ideals of art, it may not improbably occur to us first to ask, 
— whether it be worth inquiring about at all 

That question, perhaps the reader thinks, should havt; 
been asked and answered before I had written, or he read, 
two volumes and a half about it. So I had answered it in 
my own mind; but it seems time now to give the grounds 
for this answer. If, indeed, the reader has never susiiected 
that landscape-painting was anything but good, right, and 
healthy work, I should l)e sorry to put any doubt of its 
being so into his mind ; but if, as seems to me more likely, 
he, living in this busy and perhaps somewhat calamitous 
age, has some suspicion that landscape-painting is but an 
idle and empty business, not worth all our long talk ahotit 
it, then, perhaps, he will be pleased to have such suHj>i(ion 
done away, before trouliling himself farther with tltesc 
disquisitions. 

§ 2. I should rather be glad, than otherwise, that he had 
formed some suspicion on this matter. If he lias at all 
admitted the truth of anything hitherto said respecting gri-at 
art, and its choices of subject, it seems to me he ought, by 
this time, to be questioning with himself whether road»sidc 
weeds, old cottages, broken stones, and such other materials, 
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be worthy matters for grave mm to busy themselves in the 
imitation of. And I should like him to proI» this doubt to 
the deep of it, and bring all his inisgivinLij.s out to the broad 
light, that we may see how we are to deal with them, or 
ascertain if indeed they are too welbfoundal to fie dealt 
with. 

§ 3. And to this end I would ask him now to imagine 
himself entering, for the first time in his life, the room of 
the Old Water-('"olour Society ; and to sui^pose that h,e has 
entered it, not for the sake of a c|uiet examination of the 
paintings one l)y one, l)ut in order to seize such ideas as it 
may generally suggest nrspiM-ting the state and meaning of 
modern, as compared with ehit-r, art, I su|iposc him, of 
course, that he may lie capable of suc:h a comfiarison, to lie 
in some degree familiar with the difTerent forms in which 
art has developed itself within the |>erkKls histoi k'ally known 
to us ; but never, till that moment, to have seen any com- 
pletely modern work. So pntpsrcil, and so unprepared, he 
would, as his ideas began to arrange tl)cms«:lvcs, l>c first 
struck by the numlxjr of paintings n'presmting !>lue moun- 
tains, clear lakes, and ruined castles or ( nthcdrals, and he 
would say to himself: “There is something strange in the 
mind of these modern people 1 Nolxxly ever aired al>out 
blue mountains IxTore, or tried to paint the l>roken stones 
of old walls,'^ And the more he considered the subject, 
the more he would feel the peculiarity ; and, as he thought 
over the art of Greeks and Romans, he ’would still re|>eat, 
with increasing certainty of conviction: “Mountains! I 
remember none. The Greeks did not seem, as artists, to 
know that such things were in the world. They carved, or 
variously represented, men, and horses, and l.«ast8, and 
birds, and all kinds of living creatures,— yes, even clown to 
cuttle-fish ; and trees, in a sort of way ; but not so much as 
the outline of a mountain ; and as for kkes, they merely 
showed they knew the difference Ixtween salt and fresh 
water by the fish they put into each/' Then he would pass 
on to mediaeval art ; and still he would te obliged to rqxat : 
“ Mountains ! I rcmemlxr none. Some careless am! jagged 
arrangements of blue spires or spikes on the horkon, and, 
here and there, an attempt at representing an overhanging 
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rock with a hole through it ; but merely in order tq, divide 
the light behind some human figure. Lakes ! No, nothing 
of the kind, — only blue bays of sea put in to fill up the 
background when the painter could not think of anything 
else. Broken-down buildings 1 No ; for the most part 
Yery complete and well-appointed buildings, if any; and 
never buildings at all, but to give place or explanation 
to some circumstance of human conduct.’’ And then he 
would look up again to the modern pictures, observing, with 
an increasing astonishment, that here the human interest 
had, in many cases, altogether disappeared. That moun- 
tains, instead of being used only as a blue ground for the 
relief of the heads of saints, were themselves the exclusive 
subjects of reverent contemplation ; that their ravines, and 
peaks, and forests, were all painted with an appearance of 
as much enthusiasm as had formerly been devoted to the 
dimples of beauty, or the frowns of asceticism ; and that 
all the living interest which was still supposed necessary to 
the scene, might be supplied by a traveller in a slouched 
hat, a beggar in a scarlet cloak, or, in default of these, even 
by a heron or a wild duck. 

§ 4. And if he could entirely divest himself of his own 
modern habits of thought, and regard the subjects in 
question with the feelings of a knight or monk of the 
Middle Ages, it might be a question whether those feelings 
would not rapidly verge towards contempt. ‘‘ What ! ” he 
might perhaps mutter to himself, “ here are human beings 
spending the whole of their lives in making pictures of 
bits of stone and runlets of water, withered sticks and 
flying fogs, and actually not a picture of the gods or the, 
heroes ! none of the saints or the martyrs 1 none of the 
angels and demons ! none of councils or battles, or any 
oliter single thing worth the thought of a man! Trees 
and douds indeed 1 as if I should not see as many trees 
as I cared to see, and more, in the first half of my day’s 
journey to-morrow, or as if it mattered to any man whether 
the sky were dear or cloudy, so long as his armour did not 
get too hot in the sun 1 ” 

§ 5. There can be no question that this would have 
been somewhat the tone of thought with which either a 
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Lacedaimonian, a soldier of Rome in her strength, or a knight 
of the thirteenth century, would have been apt to regard 
these particular forms of our present art. Nor can there be 
any question that, in many respects, their judgment would 
have been just. It is true that the indignation of the Spar- 
tan or Roman would have been equally excited against any 
appearance of luxurious industry ; but the medifeval knight 
would, to the full, have admitted the nobleness of art; only 
he would have had it employed in decorating his church 
or his prayer-book, not in imitating moors and clouds. 
And the feelings of all the three would have agreed in this, 
—that their main ground of offence must have been the 
want of seriousness and purpose in what they saw. They 
would all have admitted the nobleness of whatever conduced 
to the honour of the gods, or the power of the nation ; but 
they would not have understood how the skill of human 
life could be wisely spent in that which did no honour either 
to Jupiter or to the Virgin; and which in no wise tended, 
apparently, either to the accumulation of wealth, the excite- 
ment of patriotism, or the advancement of morality. 

§ 6. And exactly so far forth their judgment would be 
just, as the landscape painting could indeed be shown, for 
others as well as for them, to be art of this nugatory kind; 
and so far forth unjust, as that painting could be shown to 
depend upon, or cultivate, certain sensibilities which neither 
the Greek nor mediaeval knight possessed, and which have 
resulted from some extraordinary change in human nature 
since their time. We have no right to assume, without 
very accurate examination of it, that this change has been 
an ennobling one. The simple fact, that we are, in some 
strange way, different from all the great races that have 
existed before us, cannot at once be received as the proof 
of our own greatness ; nor can it be granted, without any 
question, that we have a legitimate subject of complacency 
in being under the influence of feelings, with which neither 
Miltiades nor the Black Prince, neither Homer nor Dante, 
neither Socrates nor St. Francis, could for an instant have 
sympathized. 

§ 7. Whether, however, this fact be one to excite our 
pride or not, it is assuredly one to excite our deepest 
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interest. The fact itself is certain. For nearly six thousand 
years the energies of man have pursued certain beaten paths, 
manifesting some constancy of feeling throughout all that 
period, and involving some fellowship at heart, among the 
various nations who l)y turns succeeded or surpassed each 
other in the several aims of art or policy. So that, for 
these thousands of years, the whole human race might be 
to some extent described in general terms. Man was a 
creature stjparatcd from all others by his instinctive sense 
of an Existence superior to his own, invarialdy manifesting 
this sense of the Ixjing of a God more strongly in propor- 
tion to his own perfectness of mind and I)ody ; and making 
enormous and self-denying efforts, in order to ol)tain some 
persuasion of the immediate presence or approval of the 
Divinity. So that, on the whole, the best things he did 
were done as in the presence, or for the honour, of his 
gods ; and, whether in statues, to help him to imagine 
them, or temples raised to their honour, or acts of self- 
sacrifice done in the hope of their love, he brought what- 
ever was test and skilfullest in him into their service, and 
lived in a perpetual subjection to their unseen power. Also, 
he was always anxious to know something definite about 
them ; and his chief l>ooks, songs, and pictures were filled 
with legends about them, or specially devote<l to illustration 
of their lives and nature, 

I S. Next to these gods he was always anxious to know 
something about his human ancestors ; fond of exalting the 
memory, and telling or painting the history of old rulers 
and benefactors ; yet full of an enthusiastic confidence in 
liimself, as having in many ways advanced beyond the best 
efforts of past time; and eager to record his own doings 
for future fame. He was a creature eminently warlike, 
placing his principal pride in dominion ; eminently beautiful, 
and liiaving great delight in his own beauty ; setting forth 
this beauty by every species of invention in dress, and 
rendering his arms and accoutrements superbly decorative 
of his form. He took, however, very little interest in any- 
thing but what belonged to humanity ; caring in no wise for 
the external world, except as it influenced his own destiny ; 
honouring the lightning because it could strike him, the sea 
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because it could drown him, the fountains Ijecausc they 
gave him drink, and the grass because it yielded him seed • 
but utterly incapable of feeling any s|>edal liappincss in the 
love of such things, or any earnest emotion about them, 
considered as separate from man ; therefore giving no time 
to the study of them ; — knowing little of herbs, except only 
which were hurtful and which healing ; of stones, only 
which would glitter l»rightest in a cTown, or last the longest 
in a wall : of the wild Ijeasts, wliich were Ixwt for food, 
and which the stoutest <|uarry for the hunter ;~thus 
spending only on the lower creatures and inanimate things 
his waste energy, his dullest thoughts, liis most languid 
emotions, and reserving ail his acuter intellect for researches 
into his own nature and that of the gods ; all his strength 
of will for the acquirement of iroiitical or moral jmwer ; all 
his sense of beauty for things immediately connected with 
his own person and life; and all his deep affeedions for 
domestic or divine companionship. 

Such, in broad ligbi and brief terms, was man for five 
thousand years. Such he is no longer. U>t us consider 
what he is now, comparing the descriptiems clause by 
clause. 

Sj c_). I. He was invariably .sensible of the existence of 
gods, and went ahout all his speculations or works holding 
this as an .acknowicilged fact, making his Ixist efforts in their 
.service. Noiti ht is capable of g'oiit;; tIiroti;;h life with 
hardly any positive idea on this subject, - dimliiing, fearing, 
.suspecting, analysing, — doing cvcrythin;jr, in fact, hui lie- 
levmg; hardly ever getting quite up to tltat point which 
hitherto was wont to be the starting-point for all generations. 
And human work has accordingly hardly any reference to 
spiritual beings, but is done either from a patriotic or 
personal interest, — either to licnefit maitkind, or reach some 
selfish end, not (I speak of human work in the broad sense) 
to please the gods. 

II. He was a Ix-autiful creature, setting forth this teauty 
by all means in his power, and depending upon it for 
much of his authority over his fellows. So that the ruddy 
cheek of David, and the ivory .skin of Atrides, and the 
towering presence of Saul, and the blue eyes of Comr de 
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Lion, were among chief reasons why they should te kings ; 
and it was one of the aims of all education, and of all 
dress, to make the presence of the human form stately and 
lovely* Now it has become the task of grave philosophy 
partly to depreciate or conceal this bodily beauty; and 
even by those who esteem it in their hearts, it is not made 
one of the great ends of education; man has l)ecome, 
upon the whole, an ugly animal, and is not ashamed of 
his ugliness* 

ni* He was eminently warlike. He is now gradually 
becoming more and more ashamed of all the arts and 
aims of battle. So that the desire of dominion, which was 
once frankly confessed or boasted of as a heroic passion, 
is now sternly i^eprobated or cunningly disclaimed* 

IV. He Pised to take no interest in anything but what 
immediately concerned himself. Now, he has deep interest 
in the abstract nature of things, inquires as eagerly into 
the laws which regulate the economy of the material world, 
as into those of his own being, and manifests a passionate 
admiration of inanimate ol)jects, closely rt'scmbling, in its 
elevation and tenderness, the affection which he bears to 
those living souls with which he is brought into the nearest 
fellowship. 

§ lo. It is this last change only which is to be the 
.subject of 'our present inquiry; but it cannot te doubted 
that it is closely connected with all the others, and that we 
can only thoroughly understand its nature l)y considering 
it in this connection. For, regarded l)y itself, we might, 
perhaps, too rashly assume it to be a natural consequence 
of the progress of the race. There appears to l)e a diminu- 
tion of selfishness in it, and a more extended and heartfelt 
desire of understanding the manner of God^s working ; and 
this the more, because one of the permanent characters 
of this change is a greater accuracy in the statement of 
external facts. When the eyes of men were fixed first 
upon themselves, and upon nature solely and secondarily 
as bearing upon their interests, it was of less consequence 
to them what the ultimate laws of nature were, than 
what their immediate effects were upon human beings. 
Hence they could rest satisfied with phenomena instead 
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of principles, and accepted without scrutiny every fable 
which seemed sufficiently or gracefully to account for 
those phenomena. But .so far as the eyes of men are 
now withdrawn from themselves, and turned upon the 
inanimate things al)out them, the results cease to lx: of 
importance, and the laws l:econie e.ssential. 

S II. In these respects, it might easily apjwar to us 
that this change was assuredly one of .steady and natural 
advance. But when we ccmtemplale the others aliovc 
noted, of which it is clearly one of the hraniilies or con- 
sequences, we nuay ^usix:ct ourselves of ovcr-r.ashness in 
our self-congratulation, and .admit the necessity of a 
scrupulous .analysis lx>th of the feeling itself and of its 
tendencies. 

Of course a complete analysis, or anythitig like it, would 
involve a treatise on the whole history of the world, I 
shall merely endeavour to note some of the leailing and 
more interesting circumstances Iraring on the subject, 
and to .show sufficient practical ground for the t;oiielusion, 
that landscape-painting is indeed a noble and useful art, 
though one not long known by man. I slwll thcrefttre 
examine, .as Iwst I can, the cflect of landscaiK*, ist, on the 
CLassic.al mind; andly, on the Mcdiawal mind; and lastly, 
on the Modern mind. But there is one point of .some 
interest respecting the effect of it an rwj/ mind, which mu-st 
lx; settled first; and this I will endeavour to do in the 
next ch.apter. 
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CHAPTER XII 

OF THE PATHETIC FALLACY 

§ I. German dulness, and English affectation, have of late 
much multiplied among us the use of two of the most 
objectionable words that were ever coined by the trouble- 
someness of metaphysicians, — namely, Objective,” and 
“ Subjective.” 

No words can be more exquisitely, and in all points, use- 
less ; and I merely speak of them that I may, at once and 
for ever, get them out of my way, and out of my reader^s. 
But to get that done, they must be explained. 

The word “ Blue,” say certain philosophers, means the 
sensation of colour which the human eye receives in looking 
at the open sky, or at a bell gentian. 

Now, say they farther, as this sensation can only be felt 
when the eye is turned to the object, and as, therefore, no 
such sensation is produced by the object when nobody looks 
at it, therefore the thing, when it is not looked at, is not 
blue ; and thus (say they) there are many qualities of things 
which depend as much on something else as on themselves. 
To be sweet, a thing must have a taster ; it is only sweet 
while it is being tasted, and if the tongue had not the 
capacity of taste, then the sugar would not have the quality 
of sweetness. 

And then they agree that the qualities of things which 
thus depend upon our perception of them, and upon our 
human nature as affected by them, shall be called Subjec- 
tive; and the qualities of things which they always have, 
irrespective of any other nature, as roundness or square- 
ness, shall be called Objective. 

From these ingenious views the step is very easy to a 
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farther opinion, that it does not much matter wliat things 
are in themselves, but only what they are to us ; and that 
the only real truth of them is their appearance to, or cfTect 
upon, us. From which position, with a hearty desire for 
mystification, and much egotism, selfishness, shallowness, 
and impertinence, a philosopher may easily go so far aS"' to 
believe, and say, that everything in the world depends u|>on 
his seeing or thinking of it, and that nothing, therefore, 
exists, but what he secs or thinks of. 

2. Now, to get rid of all these amliiguities and trouble- 
some words at once, lie it observed that l!ie word ** Blue 
does mi mean the mtmikm caused l>y a gentian on the 
human eye; but it means the power of producing that 
sensation: and this power is always there, in the thing, 
whether we are there to v.K\wxwniv. it or not, and would 
remain there though there were not left a man on tlic face 
of the earth. Precisely in the same way .gunpowder has 
a power of exploding. It will not explode if* you fnit no 
match to it. Ihil it has always the power of so (fxjiloding, 
and is therefore called an explosive compound, which it 
very positively and assuredly is, whatever |i!ulosophy may 
say to the contrary. 

In like manner, a gentian does not produce tfie sensa- 
tion of blueness, if you donH look at it. But it lias always 
the power of doing so; its particles Ixiing cvfrla:.lingly so 
arranged by its Maker. And, therefore, the gentian ami the 
sky are always verily blue, whatever pliilosophy may say to 
the contrary ; and if you do not see them lilue when you 
look at them, it is not their fault, but yours.^ 

§ 3. Hence I would say to these philosophers ; If, in- 
stead of using the sonorous phrase, It is objectively 

^ It is quite true, that in all qualities involving gensttion, there may 
lie a doubt whether diflerent people receive the mme senatioa from 
the same thing (compare Part 11 . Sect. I. Chap. V. § 6 } ; Imt, though 
this makes such facts not distinctly explicable, it does not alter the facts 
themselves. I derive a certain .sensation, which I call iwcettiess, from 
sugar. That is a fact. Another person feels a sensation, which Me also 
calls sweetness, from sugar. That i$ also a fact. The tugar’s power 
to produce these two sensations, which we suppose to 'be, and which 
are, in all probability, very nearly the same in both of W, and, on the 
whole, in the human race, is its sweetness* 
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you will use the plain old phrase, “ It is so,’’ and if instead j 

of the sonorous phrase, “It is sul^ectively so,” you will . J 

say, in plain old English, “ It does so,” or “ It seems so to | 

me,” you will, on the whole, be more intelligible to your : 

fellow-creatures ; and besides, if you find that a thing which ; 

gefierally “ does so ” to other people (as a gentian looks 
I blue to most men), does not so to you, on any particular ! 

j occasion, you will not fall into the impertinence of saying, 1 

ij that the thing is not so, or did not so, but you will say j 

simply (what you will be all the better for speedily, finding : 

I out), that something is the matter with you. If you find i 

j that you cannot explode the gunpowder, you will not 1 

declare that all gunpowder is subjective, and all expfosion 
imaginary, but you will simply suspect and declare yourself ; 

to be an ill-made match. Which, on the whole, though there : 

may be a distant chance of a mistake about it, is, neverthe- j 

less, the wisest conclusion you can come to until farther 
experiment.^ 

I § 4. Now, therefore, putting these tiresome and absurd r 

^ words quite out of our way, we may go on at our ease to 

^ In fact (for I may as well, for once, meet our German friends in i 

their own style), all that has been objected to us on the subject seems 1 

subject to this great objection ; that the subjection of all things (subject I 

I to no exceptions) to senses which are, in us, both subject and object, J 

I and objects of perpetual contempt, cannot but make it our ultimate 

] object to subject ourselves to the senses, and to remove whatever objec- j 

; tions existed to such subjection. So that, finally, that which is the i; 

I subject of examination or object of attention, uniting thus in itself the | 

I characters of subness and obness (so that, that which has no obness | 

f in it should be called sub-subjective, or a sub-subject, and that which | 

I has no subness in it should be called upper or ober-objective, or an | 

j ob-object) ; and we also, who suppose ourselves the objects of every | 

5 arrangement, and are certainly the subjects of every sensual impression, s 

thus uniting in ourselves, in an obverse or adverse manner, the charac- 
ters of obness and subness, must both become metaphysically dejected 
or rejected, nothing remaining in us objective, but subjectivity, and the 
I very objectivity of the object being lost in the abyss of this subjectivity 

of the Human. | 

. There is> however, some meaning in the above sentence, if the j 

reader cares to make it out ; but in a pure German sentence of the j 

I highest style there is often none whatever. See Appendix IL ^‘Ger- j 

' man Philosophy.” j 
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examine the point in question,— namely, the difference 
between the ordinary, proper, and true api)earances of 
things to us; and the extraordinary, or false appearances, 
when we are under the influence of emotion, or contem*' 
plative fancy ; false appearances, I say, as lK.‘ing entirely 
unconnected with any real power or cliaractcr in the ol)jc^.t, 
and only imputed to it l)y us. 

For instance— 

“The spentlihrlft crexius, Imrsting through the mouhl 
' Naked and shivering, with his rup of gohl.*’*^ 

This is very beautiful, and yet very untrue. The crocus 
is’ ndt a spendthrift, but a hardy |>Iant ; its yellow is not 
gold, but saffron. How is it that we enjoy so mucth the 
having it put into our heads that it is anytiiing else than 
a plain crocus ? 

It is an important question. F'or, tlirougliout our past 
reasonings aViout art, we have always founcl that nothing 
could be good or useful, or ultimately pleasurable, which 
was untrue. But here is something pkasuraljlr in written 
poetry, which is nevertheless witrue. And what is more, 
if we think over our favourite poetry, we shall find it full 
of this kind of fallacy, and that we like it all the more for 
being so. 

§ 5. It will appear also, on consideration of the matter, 
that this fallacy is of two principal kinds. Patlier, as in 
this case of the crocus, it is the fallacy of wilful fancy, 
which involves no real ex],>ectation that it will lielieved ; 
or else it is a fallacy caused by an excited state of the feel- 
ings, making us, for the time, more or less irrational Of 
the cheating of the fancy we shall have to speak presently ; 
but in this chapter, I want to examine the nature of 
the other error, tkit which the mind admits when ifffected 
strongly by emotion. Thus, for instance, in Alton Locke,— 

**They rowed her in across the rolling ftmm— 

The cruel, crawling 

^ Contemplative, in the sense explained in Fart HL Sec. IL 
Chap. IV. 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell), quoted by Miss Milford in her Recollec- 
tions of a Literary life. 
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The foam is not cruel, neither does it crawl. The state 
of mind which attributes to it these characters of a living 
creature is one in which the reason is unhinged by grief. 
All violent feelings have the same effect. They produce 
in us a falseness in all our impressions of external things, 
which I would generally characterize as the ‘‘pathetic 
fallacy.’’ 

§ 6. Now we are in the habit of considering this fallacy 
as eminently a character of poetical description, and the 
temper of mind in which we allow it, as one eminently 
poetical, because passionate. But I believe, if we look 
well into the matter, that we shall find the greatest poets 
do not often admit this kind of falseness, — that it is only 
the second order of poets who much delight in it.^ 

Thus, when Dante describes the spirits falling from the 

' ^ I admit two orders of poets, but no third ; and by these two orders 
I mean the creative (Shakspeare, Homer, Dante), and Reflective or 
Perceptive (Wordsworth, Keats, Tennyson). But both of these must 
be yfrxif-rate in their range, though their range is different ; and with 
poetry second-rate in quality no one ought to be allow^ed to trouble 
mankind.' There is quite enough of the best, — much more than we 
can ever read or enjoy in the length of a life ; and it is a literal 
wrong or sin in any person to encumber us with inferior work. I 
have no patience with apologies made by young pseudo-poets, “ that 
they believe there is some good in what they have written : that they 
hope to do better in time,” etc. Some good 1 If there is not aU 
good, there is no good. If they ever hope to do better, why do 
they trouble us now? Let them rather courageously bum all they 
have done, and wait for the better days. There are few men, ordinarily 
educated, who in moments of strong feeling could not strike out a 
poetical thought, and afterwards polish it so as to be presentable. 
But men of sense know better than so to waste their time ; and those 
who sincerely love poetry, know the touch of the master's hand on 
the chords too well to fumble among them after him.* Nay, more 
than this, all inferior poetry is an injury to the good, inasmuch as 
it takes away the freshness of rhymes, blunders upon and gives a 
wretched commonalty to good thoughts ; and, in general, adds to the 
weight of human weariness in a most woful and culpable manner. 
There are few thoughts likely to come across ordinary men, which 
have not already been expressed by greater men in the best possible 
way ; and it is a wiser, more generous, more noble thing to remember 
and point out the perfect words, than to invent poorer ones, wherewith 
to encumber temporarily the world. 
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bank of Acheron “ as dead leaves flutter from a bough,” 
he gives the most perfect image possible of their utter 
lightness, feebleness, passiveness, and scattering agony of 
despair, without, however, for an instant losing his own 
clear perception that f/iese are souls, and i/tose are leaves ; 
he makes no confusion of one with the other. But when 
Coleridge speaks of 

“The one red leaf, the last of its clatti 
That dances as often as dance it can/’ 

he has a morbid, that is to say, a so far false, idea alioet 
the leaf; he fancies a life in it, and will, which there are 
not; confuses its powcrlcssness with choice, its fading 
death with merriment, and the wind that shakes it with 
music. Here, however, there is some l)eauty, even in the 
morbid passage ; but take an instance in Homer and Po|>e. 
Without the knowledge of Ulysses, Elpenor, his youngest 
follower, has fallen from an upper chamlxjr in the Circean 
palace, and has l)een left dead, unmissed by Ins leader 
or companions, in the haste of their de|)arturc. They 
cross the sea to the Cimmerian land; and Ulysses sum- 
mons the shades from Tartarus. I'he first which appears 
is that of the lost Elpenor. Ulysses, ama/.ed, and in 
exactly the spirit of bitter and terrified Hglitness which 
is seen in Hamlet,^ addresses the spirit with the simple, 
startled words : — 

“Elpenor ! How cainest thou under the shadowy darkness? Hast 
thou come faster on foot than I In my Idack ship ? ” 

Which Pope renders thus ;• — 

“ 0, say, whi^t angry power Elpenor led 
To glide in shades, and wander with the dead ? 

How could thy soul, by realms and seas disjoined, 

Outfly the nimble sail, and leave the lagging wind ? ” 

I sincerely hope the reader finds no pleasure here, either 
in the nimldcness of the sail, or the laziness of the wind I 


^ “ Well said, old mole I canst work i’ the ground so fast ? ” 
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And yet how is it that these conceits are so painful now, 
when they have been, pleasant to us in the other instances ? 

§ 7. For a very simple reason. They are not a pathetic 
fallacy at all, for they are put into the mouth of the wrong, 
passion — a passion which never could possibly have spoken 
them — agonized curiosity. Ulysses wants to know the 
facts of the matter; and the very last thing his mind 
could do at the moment would be to pause, or suggest in 
any wise what was not a fact. The delay in the first three 
lines, and conceit in the last, jar upon us instantly like the 
most frightful discord in music. No poet of true imagina^ 
tive power could possibly have written the passage.^ 

Therefore we see that the spirit of truth must guide us 
in some sort, even in our enjo)niient of fallacy. Coleridge’s 
fallacy has no discord in it, but Pope’s has set our teeth 
on edge. Without farther questioning, I will endeavour to 
state the main bearings of this matter. 

§ 8. The* temperament which .admits the pathetic fallacy,, 
is, as I said above, that of a mind and body in some sort 
too weak to deal fully with what is before them or upon 
them ; borne away, or over-clouded, or over-dazzled by 
emotion; and it is a more or less noble state, according 
to the force of the emotion which has induced it. For it 
is no credit to a man that he is not morbid or inaccurate 
in his perceptions, when he has no strength of feeling to 
warp them; and it is in general a sign of higher capacity 
and stand in the ranks of being, that the emotions should 
be strong enough to vanquish, partly, the intellect, and 
make it believe what they choose. But it is still a grander 
condition when the intellect also rises, till it is strong 

^ It is worth while comparing the way a similar question' is put by' 
the exquisite sincerity of Keats : — 

He wept, and his bright tears 
Went trickling down the golden bow he held. 

Thus, with half-shut, suffused eyes, he stood ; 

While from beneath some cumbrous boughs hard by 
With solemn step an awful goddess came. 

And there was purport in her looks for him, 

Which he with eager guess began to read : ' 

Perplexed, the while melodiously he said, 

‘ How cani^st thou over the unfooted sea 
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enough to assert its rule against, or together with, the 
utmost efforts of the passions ; and the whole man stands 
in an iron glow, white hot, perhaps, but still strong, and in 
no wise evaporating; even if he melts, losing none of his 
weight. 

So, then, we have the three ranks : the man who per- 
ceives rightly, because he does not feel, and to whom the 
primrose is very accurately the inimrose, I)ecausc he does 
not love it. Then, secondly, the man wlio |)erceives 
wrongly, because he feels, and to whom the primrose is 
anything else than a primrose: a star, or a sun, or a 
fairy's shield, or a forsaken maiden. And then, lastly, 
there is the man who perceives rightly in spite of his 
feelings, and to whom the primrose is for ever nothing 
else than itself — little flower a|)prehendcd in tliie very 
plain and leafy fact of it, whatever and liow many soever 
the associations and passions may l)e tint crowd around 
it. And, in general, these three classes may be rated in 
comparative order, as the men who are not |)octs at all, 
and the poets of the second order, and tlie poets of the 
first ; only however great a man may lx?, tlicre are always 
some subjects which oughi to throw him off his Ixalance ; 
some, by which his poor human capacity of thought should 
be conquered, and brought into the inaccurate and vague 
state of perception, so that the language of tlK* highest in- 
spiration becomes broken, obscure, and wiki in metaphor, 
resembling that of the weaker man, overlnrne l)y weaker 
things. 

§ 9. And thus, in full, there are four classes ; the men 
who feel nothing, and therefore see truly; the men who 
feel strongly, think weakly, and see untruly (second order 
of poets) ; the men who feel strongly, think strongly, and 
see truly (first order of poets) ; and the men who, strong 
as human creatures can be, are yet submitted to influences 
stronger than they, and see in a sort untruly, liecaiise what 
they see is inconceivably above them. This last is the 
usual condition of prophetic inspiration. 

§ 10. I separate these classes, in order that their char- 
acter may be clearly understood ; but of course they arc 
united each to the other by imperceptil)lc transitions, and 
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the same mind, according to the influences to which it is 
subjected, passes at different times into the various states. 
Still, the difference between the great and less man is, on 
the whole, chiefly in this point of alterahility. That is to 
say, the one knows too much, and perceives and feels too 
much of the past and future, and of all things beside and 
around that which immediately affects him, to be in any 
wise shaken by it. His mind is made up; his thoughts 
have an accustomed current; his ways are stedfast; it is 
not this or that new sight which will at once unbalance 
him. He is tender to impression at the surface, like a 
rock with deep moss upon it ; but there is too much mass 
of him to be moved. The smaller man, with the same 
degree of sensibility, is at once carried off his feet; he 
wants to do something he did not want to do before ; he 
views all the universe in a new light through his tears ; he 
is gay or enthusiastic, melancholy or passionate, as things 
come and go to him. Therefore the high creative poet 
might even be thought, to a great extent, impassive (as 
shallow people think Dante stern), receiving indeed all 
feelings to the full, but having a great centre of reflection 
and knowledge in which he stands serene, and watches the 
feeling, as^it were, from afar off. 

Dante, in his most intense moods, has entire command 
of himself, and can look around calmly, at all moments, 
for the image or the word thal will best tell what he sees 
to the upper or lower world. But Keats and Tennyson, 
and the poets of the second order, are generally themselves 
subdued by the feelings under which they write, or, at least, 
write as choosing to be so ; and therefore admit certain 
expressions and modes of thought which are in some sort 
diseased or false. 

§ II. Now so long as we see that the feeling is true, we 
pardon, or are even pleased by, the confessed fallacy of 
sight which it induces : we are pleased, for instance, with 
, those lines of Kingsley's, above quoted, not because they 
fallaciously describe foam, but because they faithfully describe 
sorrow. But the moment the mind of the speaker becomes 
cold, that moment every such expression becomes untru^ 
as being for ever untrue in the ext^nal facts. And there 
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is no greater Imseness in literature than the haliit of using 
these metaphorical expressions in cool IjIoocI An inspired 
writer, in full impetuosity of passion, may speak wisely and 
truly of raging waves of the sea foaming out their own 
shame ; ” l)Ut it is only the Imsest writer wlto cannot speak 
of the sea without talking of ** raging waves,” remorseless 
floods,” ravenous lallows,” etc.; and it is one of the 
signs of the highest power in a writer to check all such 
hal)its of thouglit, and to^keep his eyes fixed firmly on 
the pim/ac% out of which if any feeling comes to him or 
his reader, he knows it must \)c a true one. 

To keep to the waves, I forget who it is who nmresenis 
a man in despair desiring that Iris Ixxly may cast into 
the sea, 

** Whm& changing tmmnd^ and foam that ptuud (ma}\ 

Might mock the eyes that questioaet] where I lay.” 

Observe, there is not here a single false, or even over- 
charged, expression. Mound” of the sea wave is |5erfcctly 
simple and true; ** ('hanging” is as familiar as may l)c; 
‘‘ foam that passed away,” strictly literal ; and tlie whole 
line descriptive of the reality with a degree of accuracy 
which I know not any other verse, in the range of {wetry, 
that altogether equals. For most i>eoplc have not a distinct 
idea of the clumsiness and massiveness of a large wave. The 
word “ wave ” is used too generally of ripples and l>reakers, 
and l>endings in light draj[>cry or grass : it does not by 
itself convey a perfect image. But the word « mound ” is 
heavy, large, dark, definite ; there is no mistaking the kind 
of wave meant, nor missing the sight of it. Then the term 
“ changing ” has a peculiar force also. Most people tfiink 
of waves as rising and falling. But if they look at the sea 
carefully, they will perceive that the waves do not rise and 
fall They change. Change Ixith place and form, but 
they do not fall; one wave goa on, and on, and still on; 
now lower, now higher, now tossing its mane like a horse, 
now building ^ itself together like a wall, now shaking, now 
steady, but still the same wave, till at last it seems struck 
by something, and changes, one knows not how,~l)ec0mes 
another wave. « 
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' The close of the' line insists on this image, ami painti 
it still more perfectly,. — *^foam that passed away.” Not 
merely melting, disappearing, Imt [lassing on, out of sight, 
on the career of the wave. Then, having put the al.»o!iite 
ocean fact as far as he may l>eforc our eyes, the |kkj!I leaves 
us to feel about it as we may, and to trace for ourselves the 
opposite fact,— the image of the green mounds that do nol 
change, and the white and written stones that do not pass 
away ; and thence to follow out also tlie associated imagcfs 
of the calm life with the {piiet grave, and ifie desjiairing 
life with the fading foam 

** Let no man move hm 

** As for Samaria, her king is cut off like the foam npon the water.*' 

But nothing of this is actually told pointed out, and 
the expressions, as they stand, are |M*rfev:t]y severe and 
accurate, utterly uninfluenced by the firmly governrs! emo- 
tion of the writer. PIven the worrl “ lurrk ” is harflly an 
exception, as it may stand merely for deceive ” or ** ilefeal,” 
without implying any impcrsoiiati<»u of the waves. 

§ 12. It may l')e well, |rerha|>s, to give orw m two more 
instances to show the peculiar dignity possosrd tiy all 
passages which thus limit their expressifiu to the pure facli 
and leave the hearer to gather what he on from it Here 
is a notable one from the Iliad. Helen, kKrking from tlie 
Scsean gate of Troy over the Grecian host, and telling Priaiii 
the names of its captains, says at last :»■ — 

‘‘I see all the other dark-eyed CJrecfks; hut two I eaariot 
Castor and I*ollux,— -whom one mother with me. Have they nof 
followed from fair Lacediemon, or have they indeed eome In lh«?ir 
wandering ships, but now will not enter into the battle of men, fearing 
the shame and the scorn that Is in Me 

Then Homer:— 

**So she spoke. But thcijpf, already, the life-giving earth |Kmct»eil, 
there in Lacedamon, in the dear fatlierkmld* 

Note, here, the high iwtical trutli carrial to llic extreme. 
The poet has to speak of the earth in sadness, hut he wd!I 
not let that sadness affect or changf his thoughts of it. 
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No ; though Castor and Pollux l^e dead, yet the earth is 
our mother still, fruitful, life-giving. These are the facts of 
the thing. I see nothing else than the.se. Make what you 
will of them. 

§ 13. Take another very notable instance from Casimir 
de la Vigne’s terrible ballad, “ 'Foilctte dc Constance.” 
I must quote a few lines out of it liere and there, to enable 
the reader who has not the i>ook by him, to understand its 
close. 


Vite, Anna, vitc ; an miroir 

Plus vite, Anna, L^heure n’avance, 
Pit je vais au bal ce soir 
C'hez rambassadcur de l''rancc. 


Y pensez-vous, ils sont fanes, ce$ nreuds, 

Ils sont d’hier ; mon I>ieu, commc tout passe t 
Que du r&eau qui retient mes cbcveux 
Les glands d’azur retoml)ent avec grilce. 

Plus haut I Plus bas I Vous ne contprenez ricn ! 

Que sur mon front ce saphir ^‘tincelle : 

Vous me piquez, maladroite. All, c*est lm;n, 

Bien,— -chl-re Anna I Je Paime, je sub belle, 

Celiii qu’en vain je voudrais oublier 
(Anna, ma robe) il y sera, j^es|K*re. 

(All, fi ! profane, est-ce mon collier? 

Quoi I ces grains d*or lienits par le Saint- P^*re !} 

II y sera ; Ditai, s*il pressait nm main, 

En y peasant k peine jc respire : 

P^re Anselmo doit m’entendre domain, 

Comment ferai-je, Anna, pour tout lui dire? 

Vite, un coup dbeil au miroir, 

Le dernier.'”— J'ai Passurance 
Qu’on va m*adorer ce soir 
Chez Pambassadeur de France. 

Pr^s du foyer, Constance s’admirait. 

Dieu ! sur sa robe il vole une dtincclle I 
Au feu ! Courez I Quand Pespoir Penivrait 
'■J'out perdre ainsi ! Quoi I Mourifj'—et si belle I 
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L’horrible feu ronge avec voluple 
Ses bras, son sein, et Tentoure, et s’4lc*ve, 

Et sans pitid* devore sa beauty 
Ses dix-huit ans, helas, et son doux t^vc I 

Adieu, bal, ]daisir, amour I 
On disait, I’auvre Constance t 
b'd Ton dansait, jus^prau jour, 

Chez ranibassadcur de France.’^ 

Yes, that is the foct of it. Right or wrong, the poet does 
not say. What you may think about it, lie does not know^ 
He has nothing to do with that. There lie the ashes of 
the dead girl in her (diamber. There they daneed, till the 
morning, at the Ambassador's of l^'rance. Make what you 
will of it. 

If the reader will look through the ballad, of wliich I have 
quoted only about the third part, he will find that there 
is not, from licginning to end of it, a single poetical (so 
called) expression, except in one stanza, Mlie girl speaks 
as simple prose as may Ixj ; there is not a word she would 
not have actually used as she was dressing. The [loet 
stands by, impassive as a statue, recording her words just as 
they come. At last the doom seizes her, and in the very 
presence of death, for an instant, his own emotions conquer 
him. He records no longer the facts only, but the facts as 
they seem to him. The fire gnaws tmik voiupimuspms— 
without pity. It is soon past. The fate is fixed for ever ; 
and he retires into his pale and crystalline atmosphere of 
truth. He closes all with the calm veracity, 

“ They said, * I\)()r Constance 1 * ” 

§ 14, Now in this there is the extict type of the consum» 
mate poetical temperament. For, lie it clearly and con- 
stantly remembered, that the greatness of a poet depends 
upon the two feculties, acuteness of feeling, and command 
of it. A poet is great, first in proportion to the strength 
of his passion, and then, that strength Ixjing granted, in 
proportion to his government of it \ there being, however, 
always a point beyond which it would tie inhuman and 
monstrous if he pushed this government, and, therefore, a 
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point at which all feverish and wild fancy Ixjcomes just and 
true. Thus the destruction of the kingdom of Assyria 
cannot be contemplated firmly l>y a prophet of Israel The 
fact is too great, too wonderful It ovcrthrow.s him, dashes 
him into a confused element of dreams. All the world is, 
to his stunned thought, full of strange voices. ** Yea, the 
fir-trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of I/chanon, Haying, 
‘ Since thou art gone down to the grave, no feller is come 
up against us.' " So, still more, the thought of the presence 
of Deity aannot \>o borne without this great astonishment. 
‘‘The mountains and the hills shall tireak forth tefore 
you into singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap 
their hands." 

§ 15. But by how much this hjcling is noble when it 
is justified by the strength of its cause, f>y so much it 
is ignoble when there is not cause enough for it; and 
beyond all other ignobleness is the mere affectation of it, 
in hardness of heart. Simply Imd writing may almost 
always, as above noticed, te known by its adoption of 
these fanciful metaphorical {expressions as a sort of 
current coin ; yet tliere is even a worse, at least a more 
harmful condition of writing than this, in which such 
expressions are not ignorantly and f •cllnglcssly caught 
up, but, by some master, skilful in handling, yet insincere, 
deliberately wrought out with chill and studied fancy; as 
if we should try to make an old lava-stream look red hot 
again, by covering it with dead leaves, or whitediot, with 
hoar-frost. 

When Young is lost in veneration, as he dwells on the 
character of a truly good and holy man, he permits himself 
for a moment to be overlK)rne by the feeling so far as to 
exclaim — 

“ Where shall I fmd him? angels, tell me wliere. 

Y6u know him ; he is near you ; ixnnt him out. 

Shall I see glories beaming from his brow, 

Or trace his footsteps by the rising flowers?" 

This emotion has a worthy cause, and is thus true and 
right. But now hear the cold-hearted Pope say to a 
shepherd girl — 
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** Where’er you walk, cool gales shall fan the glade ; 

Trees, where you sit, shall crowd into a shade ; 

Your praise the Ivirds shall chant in every grove, 

And winds shall waft it to the powers above. 

But would you sing, and rival Orpheus^ strain, 

The wondering forests soon should dance again ; 

The moving mountains hear the powerful call, 

And headlong streams hang, listening, in their fallP’ 

This is not, nor could it for a moment he mistaken for, 
the language of passion. It is simple falsehood, uttered 
by hypocrisy; definite ahsurdity, rooted in affectation, and 
coldly asserted in the teeth of nature and fact. Passion 
will indeed go far in .decc*iving itself ; but it must lie a 
strong passion, not the simple wish of a lover to tempt 
his mistress to sing. (Compare a very closely parallel 
' passage in Wordsworth, in which the lover has lost his 
mistr^^ss : 

“Three years had Barliara in Iut grave In'cn laid, 

When thus his moan he made : * 

* Oh, move, thou cottage, from iKshind yon oak, 

Or let the ancient tree uprooted lie, 

That in some other way yon smoke 
May mount into the sky.’ 

If still behind yon pine-tree’s ragged Ixaigh, 

Headlong, the waterfall must come, 

Oh, let it, then, be dumb— 

Be anything, sweet stream, but that which thou art mm** ” 

Here is a cottage to l>e moved, if not a mountain, and 
a waterfall to l:)e silent, if it is not to hang listening : l>ut 
with what different relation to the mind that contem|dates 
them I Here, in the extremity of its agony, the soul cries 
out wildly for relief, which at tlie same moment it partly 
knows to te impossible, but partly l)eHcves possil>lc, in a 
vague impression that a miracle nn/y/ti Ix) wrought to give 
relief even to a less sore distress,— that nature is kind, 
and God is kind, and that grief is strong : it knows not 
well what is possible to such grief. To silence a stream, 
to move a cottage wall, — ^onc might think it could do as 
much as that 1 
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I believe these instances are enough to illustrate the 
main point I insist upon respecting the pathetic fallacy, 
— that so far as it 2s a fallacy, it is always the sign of a 
morbid state of mind, and comparatively of a weak one. 
Even in the most inspired prophet it is a sign of the 
incapacity of his Iiuman sight or thought to l>ear what has 
been revealed to it. In ordinary poetry, if it is found in 
the thoughts of the poet liimself, it is at once a sign of 
his belonging to the inferior school ; if in the thoughts of 
the characters imagined by him, it is right or wrong 
according to the genuineness of the emotion from which 
it springs; always, however, implying necessarily some 
degree of weakness in the character. 

Take two most exquisite instances from master hands. 
The Jessy of Shenstone, and tite IHlen of Wordsworth, 
have both been l>etrayed and deserted. Jessy, in the 
course of her most touching complaint, says ; * 

“ If through the garden^s Howery triljes I stray, 

Where bloont the jasmines that could once allure, 

‘ Hope not to find delight in us,* they say, 

* For we are spotless, Jessy ; we are pure?.’ *' 

Compare this with sonte of the words of Ellen : 

Ah, why7 said Ellen, sighing to herself, 

‘ Why do not words, and kiss, and solenm plc<Ige, 

And nature, that is kind in woman’s l^rcast, 

And reason, that in man is wise an<l gcHn!, 

And fear of Him Who is a righteous Judge, 

Why do not these prevail for human life, 

To keep two hearts together, that began 

Their springtime with one love, and that have need 

Of mutual pity and forgiveness sweet 

To grant, or be received; while that |>oor bircl— 

0, come and hear him 1 Thou who hast to me 
Been faithless, hear him ;--"though a lowly creature, 

One of God’s simple children that yet know not 
The Universal Parent, hm he sings I 
As if he wished tire firmament of heaven 
Should listen, and give back to him the voice 
Of his triumphant constancy and love ; 

The proclamation that he makes, how far 
His darkness doth transcend our fickle light/’* 
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The perfection of both these passages, as far as regards 
truth and tenderness of imagination in the two poets, is 
quite insu|)ern.l)lc. But of the two characters imagined, 
Jessy is weaker than Ellen, exactly in so far as something 
appears to her to be in nature which is not. The flowers 
do not really reproach her. (lod meant them to comfort 
her, not to taunt her ; they would do so if she saw them 
rightly. 

Ellen, on the other hand, is quite al)Ovc the slightest 
erring emotion. There is not the Ixirest film of fallacy in 
all her thoughts. She reasons as calmly as if she did not 
feel And, although the singing of the bird suggests to 
her the idea of its desiring to l)e heard in heaven, she 
does not for an instant admit any veracity in the thought* 
“ As if,” she says,— I know he means nothing of the 
kind j but it does verily seem as if.” The reader will 
find, by examining the rest of the poem, that Klkafs 
character is throughout consistent in this clear though 
passionate strength.^ 

It then being, I hope, now made clear to the reader in 
all respects that the pathetic falkicy is powerful only so 
far as it is pathetic, feeble so far as It is fallacious, and, 
therefore, that the dominion of Truth is entire, over this, 
as over every other natural and just state of the human 
mind, we may go on to the subject for the dealing with 
which this prefatory inquiry tx^came necessary; and why 
necessary, we shall see forthwith. 

^ I cannot quit this sul)ject without giving two more instances, loth 
exquisite, of the pathetic fallacy, which I have just come upon, in 
Maud 

“ h'or a great .s|K;culation had faiPd ; 

And ever he mutter’d and madden’d, and ever wann’d witli despair ; 
And out he walk’d, when the wind like a broken worldling wail’d, 

And the flying g&M of the ruhid %ooodlands drm thro" the am” 

‘‘There has fallen a splendid tear 

From the passion-flower at the gate. 

The red ro$e crie$^ ‘ She is neur^ $he is mar P 
And the white rose weefs^ * She is latei! 

The larkspur listens^ ^ I hear ^ IhearP 
And the lily whispers^ 
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CHAPTER Xni 

OF CLASSICAL LANDSCAPE 

§ I. My reason for asking the reader to give so much of 
his time to the examination of the pathetic fallacy was, 
that, whether in literature or in art, he will find it eminently 
characteristic of the modern mind ; and in the landscape, 
whether of literature or art, he will also find the modern 
painter endeavouring to express something which he, as 
a living creature, imagines in the lifeless object, while the 
classical and 4nediaeval painters were content with express- 
ing the unimaginary and actual qualities of the olyeefc 
itself. It will be observed that, according to the principle 
stated long ago, I use the words painter and poet ejuite 
indifferently, including in our inquiry the landscape of 
literature, as well as that of painting ; and tins the more 
because the spirit of classical landscape has liardly Ix^en 
expressed in any other way than by words. 

I 2 . Taking, therefore, this wide field, it is surely a very 
notable circumstance, to l)cgin with, that this pathetic 
fallacy is eminently characteristic of modern painting. For 
instance, Keats, describing a wave breaking out at sea, says 
of it— 

** Down whose green back the short-lived foaai, tH htmr, 

Bursts gradual, with a wayward indolence.*^ 

I That is quite perfect, as an example of the modern 
manner. The idea of the peculiar action with which foam 
rolls down a long, large wave could not have been given by 
any other words so well as by this wayward indolence.'' 
But Homer would never have written, never thought of, 
such words. He could not by any possibility have lost 
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sight of the great fact that the wave, from the liegintntig to 
the end of it, do what it might, was still nothing rise tlsan 
salt water ; and that salt water could not be cither wayward 
or indolent. He will call the waves ** over-roofed,” ** full- 
charged,” monstrous,” compact -black,” ** dark-clear,” 
‘‘violet -coloured,” “ wine-c'olourcd,” and so on. But 
every one of these epithets is descriptive of pure physical 
nature. “ Over- roofed ” is the term he invariably uses of 
anything-— rock, house, or wave— that nods (^ver at the 
brow ; the otlier terms need no explanation ; they are as 
accurate and intense in truth as words can Ije, l)ut they 
never show the slightest feeling of anything animated in 
the ocean. Black or clear, monstrous or violet-coloured, 
cold salt water it is always, and nothing but lluit, 

§ 3, Well, l)ut the modern writer, l)y his admission of 
the tinge of fallacy, has giveii an idea of something in tlie 
action of the wave whicli Homer <a>uhi not, and surely, 
therefore, has made a step in advance ? Also there appears 
to be a degree of sympatliy and feeling m the one writer, 
which there is not in tlte other ; and as it has lx:cti reccivi*il 
for a first princijile tluit writers are great in proportitm to 
the intensity of their feelings, and Homer ieerns to have no 
feelings about the sea but that it is bkek and deep, surely 
in this respect also the modern writer is the gmiter ? ” 

Stay a moment, Homer /md some feeing at>out the 
sea; a faith in the animation of it much stronger than 
Keats*s. But all this sense of something living in it, he 
separates in his mind into a great abstract image of a Bea 
Power. He never says the waves rage, or tlie waves are 
idle. But he says there is somewlmt in, and greater than, 
the waves, which rages, and is idle, and i/ml he calls a god. 

§ 4. I do not think we ever enough endeavour to enter 
into what a CJreek^s real notion of a god was. We are so 
accustomed to the modern mockeries of tlic classica! rclJ- ? 
gion, so accustomed to hear and .see the Hreek gods intro- ■ 
;Jduced as living personages, or invoked for help, liy men 
|who believe ndther in them nor in any other gods, that we 
seem to have infected the Greek ages themselvai witli the 
breath, and dimmed them with the shade, of our hypocrisy ; 
and are apt to think that Homer, as we know that Pope, 
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was merely an ingenious fabulist; nay, more than this, 
that all the nations of past time were ingenious fabulists 
also, to whom the universe was a lyrical drama, and by 
whom whatsoever was said about it was merely a witty 
allegory, or a graceful lie, of which the entire upshot and 
consummation was a pretty statue in the middle of the 
court, or at the end of the garden. 

This, at least, is one of our forms of opinion about 
Greek faith; not, indeed, possible altogether to any man 
of honesty or ordinary powers of thought; but still so 
venomously inherent in the modern philosophy that all the 
pure lightning of Carlyle cannot as yet quite burn it out 
of any of us. And then, side by side with this mere in- 
fidel folly, stands the hitter short-sightedness of Puritanism, 
holding the classical god to Ikj either simply an idol,— 
a block of stone ignorantly, though sincerely, worshippttd 
— or else an actual diabolic or l>etraying power, usurping 
the place of God. 

§ 5. Both these Puritanical estimates of Greek deity 
are of course to some extent true. The corruption of 
classical worship is barren idolatry; and that corruption 
was deepened, and variously directed to their own purposes, 
by the evil angels. But this was neither the whole, nor 
the principal part, of Pagan worship. Pallas was not, in 
the pure Greek mind, merely a powerful piece of ivory in 
a temple at Athens ; neither was the choice of 1 .eonicks 
between the alternatives granted him by tlie oracle, of 
personal death, or ruin to his country, altogether a work 
of the DeviPs prompting. 

§ 6. What, then, was actually the Greek god ? In wimt 
way were these two ideas of human form, and divine power, 
credibly associated in the ancient heart, so as to tecome a 
subject of true faith, irrespective equally of fable, allegory, 
superstitious trust in stone, and demoniacal influen<5e ? 

It seems to me that the Greek had exactly the same 
instinctive feeling about the elements tlmt we have our- 
selves; that to Homer, as much as to Casimir de k 
Vigne, fire seemed ravenous and pitiless; to Homer, as 
much as to Keats, the sea-wave appeared wayward or idle, 
or whatever else it may be to the poetical passion. But 
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then the Greek reasoned upon this sensation, saying to 
himself : ‘‘I can light the fire, and put it out ; I can dry 
this water up, or drink it. It cannot be the fire or the 
water that rages, or that is wayward. But it must be 
something in this fire and in the water, which I cannot 
destroy by extinguishing the one, or evaporating the other, 
any more than I destroy myself by cutting off my finger ; 
I was in my finger, — something of me at least was ; I had 
a power over it and felt pain in it, though I am still as 
much myself when it is gone. So there may be a power 
in the water which is not water, but to which the water is 
as a body; — ^which can strike with it, move in it, suffer 
in it, yet not be destroyed with it. This something, this 
Great Water Spirit, I must not confuse with the waves, 
which are only its body. They may flow hither and thither, 
increase or diminish. That must be indivisible — imperish- 
able — a god. So of fire also ; those rays which I can stop, 
and in the midst of which I cast a shadow, cannot be divine, 
nor greater than 1. They cannot feel, but there may be 
something in them that feels, — a glorious intelligence, as 
much 'nobler and more swift than mine, as these rays, 
which are its body, are nobler and swifter than my flesh ; 

^ — -the spirit of all light, and truth, and melody, and 
revolving hours.” 

§ 7 . It was easy to conceive, farther, that such spirits 
should be able to assume at will a human form, in order 
to hold intercourse with men, or to perform any act for 
which their proper body, whether of fire, earth, or air, was 
unfitted. And it would have been to place them beneath, 
instead of above, humanity, if, assuming the form of man, 
they could not also have tasted his pleasures. Hence the 
easy step to the more or less material ideas of deities, 
which are apt at first to shock us, but which are indeed 
only dishonourable so far as they represent the gods as 
false and unholy. It is not the materialism, but the vice, 
which degrades the conception; for the materialism itself 
is never positive, or complete. There is always some sense 
of exaltation in the spiritual and immortal body ; and of a 
power proceeding from the visible form through all the 
infinity of the element ruled by the particular god. The 
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precise nature of the idea in well seen in the passage of the 
Iliad which clescril:)es the river Scamander defending the 
Trojans against Achilles, In order to remonstrate. with the 
hero, the god assumes a human form^ whidi nevertheless 
is in some way or otlicr instantly rrrc»gni/t;d l)y Achilles as 
that of the river-god : it is addressed at once as a river, not 
as a man ; and its voi<je is the voice of a river ** out of the 
deep whirljioolsd’ ^ Achilles refuses to olajy its commands ; 
and from the human form it returns instantly into its 
natural or divine one, and endeavours to overwhelm him 
with waves. Vuk^nn defends AcliiHcs, and sends fire 
against tlie river, which suffers in its waterdsxly, till it 
is aide to liear no more. At last even llie ** nerve of the 
river/^ or strength of the river (note the mipression), 
feels the fire, and this ** strength of tlic 'river addresses 
Vukmn in supplications for res|)ite. Hiere is in this 
precisely the idea of a vital |)art of the river-liody, which 
acted and felt, to whiclt, if the fire reached, it was death, 
just as would Ixj the case if it touched a vital part ^of 
the human !'X)dy, Throughout the passage the manner 
of conception is |.>crfectly clear and con.sistcnt ; and if, 
in other places, the exact conntsuion Ixiiween the ruling 
spirit and the thing ruled is not so manifc^4, it is only 
Ix'cause it is almo.st imposjiihU? for the human mind to 
dwell long upon such sulyccts witliout falling into incon« 
sistencics, and gra<lually staiikening its effort to grasp the 
entire truth]; until the more spiritual prt of it slips from 
its hold, and only the human form of the god is left, to 
be conceived and described as siil:ijec!t to all .the errors 
of humanity. But I do not telieve that the idea ever 
weakens itself down to mere fdtegoiy. When Ptillas m 
said to attack and strike down Mars, it docs not mean 
merely that Wisdom at that moment prevailed aga.iiiist 
Wrath. It means that there are, indeed, two great iplrlti, 
one entrusted to g'uide the human soul to wisdom and 
chastity, the other to kindle wrath and iiroinpt 'to Imtile. 

* Compa,re Lay of the Ijist Minstrel, canto L itana 15, and canto v. 

stanm 2. In the first instance, the river«*pirit is tccnrately the Homeric 
: fod, only Homer would have believed In it,— Scott did not s at least 
not altogether. 
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It means that these two spirits, on the spot where, and 
at the moment when, a great contest was to be decided 
between all that they each governed in man, then and 
there assumed human form, and human weapons, and did 
verily and materially strike 'at each other, until the Spirit 
of Wrath was crushed. And when Diana is said to hunt 
with her nymphs in the woods, it does not mean merely, 
as Wordsworth puts it, that the poet or shepherd saw the 
moon and stars glancing between the branches of the trees, 
and wished to say s‘o figuratively. It means that there is 
a living spirit, to which the light of the moon is a body ; 
which takes delight in glancing between the clouds and 
following the wild beasts as they wander through the night ; 
and that this spirit sometimes assumes a perfect human 
form, and in this form, with real arrows, pursues and slays 
the wild beasts, which with its mere arrows of moonlight 
it could not slay; retaining, nevertheless, all the while, its 
power and being in the moonlight, and in all else that 
it rules. 

§ 8. There is not the smallest inconsistency or unspiri- 
tuality in this conception. If there were, it would attach 
equally to the appearance of the angels to Jacob, Abraham, 
Joshua, or Manoah. In all those instances the highest 
authority which governs our own faith requires us to 
conceive divine power clothed with a human form (a form 
so real that it is recognized for superhuman only by its 
doing wondrously ”), and retaining, nevertheless, sove- 
reignty and omnipresence in all the world. This is precisely, 
as I understand it, the heathen idea of a God ; and it is 
impossible to comprehend any single part of the Greek 
mind until we grasp this faithfully, not endeavouring to 
explain -it away in any wise, but accepting, with frank 
decision and definition, the tangible existence of its deities ; 

blue-eyed — white-fleshed — human-hearted, — capable at 
thleir choice of meeting man absolutely in his own nature 
— ^feasting with him — talking with him — fighting with him, 
eye to eye, or breast to breast, as Mars with Diomed ; or 
else, dealing with him in a more retired spiritualty, as 
Apolo sending the plague upon the Greeks, when his 
quiver rattles at his shoulders as he moves, and yet the 
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darts sent forth of it strike not as arrows, but as plague ; 
or, finally, retiring completely into the material universe 
which they properly inhabit, and dealing with man through 
that, as Scamander with Achilles, through his waves. 

§ 9. Nor is there anything whatever in the various 
actions recorded of the gods, however apparently ignoble, 
to indicate weakness of belief in them. Very frequently 
things which appear to us ignoble are merely the simplici- 
ties of a pure and truthful age. When J uno Ixiats liiana 
about the ears with her own (juiver, for instance, we start 
at first, as if Homer could not have lielieved that they 
were both real goddesses. But what should Juno have 
done.? Killed Diana with a look? Nay, she neither 
wished to do so, nor could she have done so, l)y the very 
faith of Diana’s goddess-shij). Diana is as immortal as 
herself. Frowned 1 )iana into submission ? But Diana has 
come expressly to try conclusions with her, and will by no 
means be frowned into submission. Wounded her with a 
celestial lance ? That sounds more poetical, Imt it is in 
reality partly more savage and partly more absurd, than 
Homer. More savage, for it makes Juno more cruel, there- 
fore less divine; and more absurd, for it only seems 
elevated in tone, because we use the word celestial,” 
which means nothing. What sort of a thing Is a ** celestial ” 
lance ? Not a wooden one. Of what then ? Of moon- 
beams, or clouds, or mist. Well, therefore, Diana’s arrows 
were of mist too; and her quiver, and herself, and Juno, 
with her lance, and all, vanish into mist. Why not have 
said at once, if that is all you mean, that two mists met, 
and one drove the other back? That would have been 
rational and intelligible, but not to talk of celestial lances. 
Homer had no such misty fancy; he l>elieved .the two 
goddesses were there in true lx>di€s, with true weapons, 
on the true earth ; and still I ask, what should Juno have 
done? Not beaten Diana? No; for it is un-lady-Hte. 
Un-English-lady-like, yes; but by no means un-Hrcck-lady- 
like, nor even un-natural-kdy-like. If a modern lady does 
not beat her servant or her rival about the ears, it is oftener 
because she is too weak, or too proud, than because she 
is of purer mind than Homer’s Juno. She will not strike 
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them ; but she will overwork the one or Hkndcr the other 
without pity and Homer would not have thought that 
one whit more goddess-Iikc than striking them with her 
open hand. 

§ 10. If, however, the reader likes to sufiposc that 
while the two gfxhlesses in personal presence thus fought 
with arrow and ejuiver, there was also a broader and vaster 
contest supposed by Homer initween the elements they 
ruled ; and that the goddess of the heavens, as she struck 
the goddess of the moon on the flushing cheek, was at the 
same instant exercising omnipresent power in the. heavens 
themselves, and gatliering clouds, with whicl:i, filled with 
the moon^s own arrows or l)eams, she was enemmbering 
and concealing the moon ; he is welcome to this oulesrrying 
of the idea, provided that he does not pretend to make it 
an interpretation instead of a mere extension, nor think 
to explain away my real, running, I)cautiful, lieaten IHana, 
into a moon l)ehind cloudsd 

§ II* It is only farther to l'>e noted, that the (Ireek 
conception of (Godhead, as it was much more real than we 
usually suppose, $0 it was much more told and familiar 
than to a modern mind would to possible* I shall have 
something more to observe, in a little while, of the danger 
of our modern habit of end<.‘avour 5 iig to raise ourselves to 
something like comprehension of the truth of divinity, in* 
stead of simply believing the words in which the Deity 
reveals Himself to us. 'Phe Greek erred rather on the 
other side, making hardly any effort to conceive divine 
mind as above the human; and no more shrinking from 
frank intercourse with a divine toing, or dreading its im- 
mediate presen(‘e, than that of the simplest of mortals. 
Thus Atrides, enraged at his sword^s breaking in his hand 
upon the helmet of Paris, after he had expressly invoked 
the assistance of Jupiter, exclaims aloud as lie would to 
a ling who had totrayed him, Jove, Father, there is not 

^ Compare the exquisite lines of Longfellow on tlie sunset In the 
GoMea I^end ;•»-* 

" ^^The day is done, and slowly from the scene 
The stooping sun u|)gathers hii spent ilmfti, 

And puts them back into his golden quiver.*' 
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another god more evil-minded than thou ! ” and Helen, 
provoked at Paris’s defeat, and oppressed with pouting 
shame both for him and for herself, when Venus appears 
at her side, 'and would lead her back to the delivered Paris, 
impatiently tells the goddess to « go and take care of Paris 
herself.” 

§ 12. The modern mind Ls naturally, but vulgarly and 
unjustly, shocked by this kind of familiarity. Rightly 
understood, it is not so much a sign of misunderstanding 
of the divine nature as of good understanding of the 
human. The Greek lived, in all things, a healthy, and, 
in a certain degree, a perfect, life. He had no morbid 
or sickly feeling of any kind. He was accustomed to 
face death without the slightest shrinking, to undergo all 
kinds of bodily hardship without complaint, and to do 
what he supposed right and honourable, in most cases, 
as a matter of course. Confident of his own immortality, 
and of the power of abstract justice, he expected to be 
dealt with in the next world as was right, and left the 
matter much in his god’s hands; but lx:ing thus immortal, 
and finding in his own soul something which it .seemed 
quite as difficult to master, as to rule the elements, he 
did not fisel that it was an appalling superiority in those 
gods to have bodies of water, or fire, instead of flesh, and 
to have various work to do among the clouds and waves, 
out of his human way; or sometimes, even in a sort of 
service to him.self. Was not the nourishment of herljs 
and flowers a kind of ministering to his wants ; were not 
the gods in some sort his husbandmen, and spirit-servants? 
Their mere strength or omnipresence did not seem to him 
a distinction absolutely terrific. It might Ise the nature of 
one being to be in two places at once, and of another to 
be only in one ; but that did not seem of itself to infer any 
absolute lordliness of one nature alxjve the other, any more 
than an insect must be a nobler creature than a man, 
because it can see on four sides of its head, and the man 
only in front. They could kill him or torture him, it was 
true ; but even that not unjustly, or not for ever. There 
was a fate, and a Divine Justice, greater than they; so 
tlrat if they did wrong, and he right, he might fight it out 
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with them, and have the better of them at last. In a 
general way, they were wiser, stronger, and better than 
he; and to ask counsel of them, to obey them, to sacrifice 
to them, to thank them for all good, this was well : but to 
be utterly downcast before them, or not to tell them his 
mind in plain Greek if they seemed to him to be con- 
ducting themselves in an ungodly manner — this would not 
be well. 

§ 13. Such being their general idea of the gods, we can 
now easily understand the habitual tone of their feelings 
towards what was beautiful in nature. With us, observe, 
the idea of the Divinity is apt to get separated from the 
life of nature; and imagining our God upon a cloudy 
throne, far above the earth, and not in the flowers or 
waters, we approach those visible things with a theory 
that they are dead; governed by physical laws, and so 
forth. But coming to them, we find the theory fail ; that 
they are not dead ; that, say what we choose about them, 
the instinctive sense of their being alive is too strong for 
us; and in scorn of all physical law, the wilful fountain 
sings, and the kindly flowers rejoice. And then, puzzled, 
and yet happy; pleased, and yet ashamed of being so; 
accepting sympathy from nature, whidh we do lilt believe 
it gives, and giving sympathy to nature, which we do not 
believe it receives,— mixing, besides, all manner of pur- 
poseful play and conceit with these involuntary fellowships, 
— ^we fall necessarily into the curious web of hesitating 
sentiment, pathetic fallacy, and wandering fancy, which 
form a great part of our modem view of nature. But 
the Greek never removed his god out of nature at all; 
never attempted for a moment to contradict his instinctive 
sense- that God was everywhere. “ The tree is glad,” said 
he, ‘‘ I know it is ; I can cut it down : no matter, there 
was a nymph in it. The water does sing,” said he; “I 
can dry it up ; but no matter, there was a naiad in it.” 
But in thus clearly defining his belief, observe, he threw 
it entirely into a human form, and gave his faith to no- 
thing but the image of his own humanity. What sympathy 
arid fellowship he had, were always for the spirit in the 
stream, not for the stream; always for the dryad in the 
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wood, not for the wood. Content with this human sym- 
pathy, he approached the actual waves and woody fibres 
with no sympathy at alL The spirit that ruled them, he 
received as a plain fact. Them, also, ruled and material, 
he received as plain facts ; they, without their spirit, were 
dead enough. A rose was good for scent, and a stream 
for sound and coolness ; for the rest, one was no more 
than leaves, the other no more than water ; he could not 
make anything else of them ; and the divine power, which 
was involved in their existence, having Ix^en all distilled 
away by him into an independent Flora or Thetis, the 
poor leaves or waves were left, in mere cold corporealness, 
to make the most of their l)eing discernihly red and soft, 
clear and wet, and unacknowledged in any other power 
whatsoever. 

§ 14. Then, observe farther, the Greeks lived in the 
midst of the most lieautiful nature, and were as familiar 
with blue sea, clear air, and sweet outlines of mountain, 
as we are with brick walls, black smoke, and level fields* 
This perfect familiarity rendered all such scenes of natural 
beauty unexciting, if not indifferent to them, by lulling and 
overwearying the imagination as far as it was concerned 
with sucl things ; but there was another kind of Imuty 
which they found it required effort to obtain, and which, 
when Ihorouglily obtained, seemed more glorious than any 
of this wild loveliness — the Ixiauty of the human coun- 
tenance and form. This, they perceived, could only be 
reached by continual exercise of virtue; and it was in 
Heaven^s sight, and theirs, all the more beautiful tecause 
it needed this self-denial to obtain it. So they set them- 
selves to reach this, and having gained it, gave it their 
principal thoughts, and set it off with beautiful dress as 
best they might. But making this their object, they were 
obliged to pass their lives in simple exercise and disciplined 
employments. Living wholesomely, giving themselves no 
fever fits, either by fasting or over-€ating, constantly in 
the open air, and full of animal spirit and physical power, 
they became incapable of every morbid condition of mental 
emotion. Unhappy love, disappointed ambition, spiritual 
despondency, or any other disturbing sensation, had little 
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power over the well-braced nerves, and healthy flow of the 
blood ; and what bitterness might yet fasten on them was 
soon l)Oxed or raced out of a boy, and spun or woven out 
of a girl, or danced out of both. They had indccil their 
sorrows, true and deep, Imt still, more like children's sor- 
rows than ours, whether bursting into*0|)€n cry of pain, or 
hid with shuddering under the veil, still passing over the 
soul as clouds do over heaven, not sullying it, not mingling 
with it darkening it perhaps long or utterly, but still 
not l)ecoming one with, it, and for the most part passing 
away in dashing rain of tears, and leaving the man un- 
changed : in nowise affecting, as our sorrow does, the whole 
tone of his thought and imagination thenceforward. 

How far our melancholy may l>e dce[H:r and wider than 
theirs in its roots and view, and therefore noisier, we shall 
consider presently ; but at all events, they had the advan- 
tage of us in l>eing entirely free from all those dim and 
feverish sensations whidi rc‘sult from unltealtliy state of 
the lx>dy. I lx.*lieve that a large amount of the dreamy 
and sentimental sadness, tendency to reverie, and general 
patheticalness of modern life results merely from derange- 
ment of stomach; holding to the Greek life tlie same 
relation that the feverish night of an adult does a chikri 
sleep. 

1 15. Farther, the human teauty, which, whether in its 
bodily being or in imagined divinity, had Iwome, for the 
reasons we have seen, the princl[)al object of culture and 
sympathy to these Greeks, was, in its perfection, eminently 
orderly, symmetrical, and tender. Hence, contemplating 
it constantly in this state, they could not but feel a pro- 
portionate fear of all that was disorderly, unbalanced, and 
rugged. Having trained their stoutest soldiers into a 
strength so delicate and lovely, that their white flesh, with 
their blood upon it, should look like ivory stained with 
purple ; ^ and liaving always around them, in the motion 
and majesty of this l>eauty, enough for the full <‘iupIoymcnt 
of their imagination, they shrank with dread or hatred 
from all the ruggedness of lower nature, — ^from the 
wrinkled forest bark, the jagged hill-crest, and irregular, 
^ Iliad, iw 141. 
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inorganic storm of sky ; looking to these for the most part 
as adverse powers, and taking pleasure only in such por- 
tions of the lower world as were at once conducive to the 
rest and health of the human frame, and in harmony with 
the laws of its gentler beauty. 

§ 16. Thus, as fan as I recollect, without a single excep- 
tion, every Homeric landscape, intended to be beautiful, 
is composed of a fountain, a meadow, and a shady grove. 
This ideal is very interestingly marked, as intended for 
a perfect one, in the fifth book of the Odyssey; when 
Mercury himself stops for a moment, though on a message, 
to look at a landscape which even an immortal might 
be gladdened to behold.” This landscape consists of a 
cave covered with a running vine, all blooming into grapes, 
and surrounded by a grove of alder, poplar, and sweet- 
smelling cypress. Four fountains of white (foaming) water, 
springing in succession (mark the orderliness), and close to 
one another, flow away in different directions, through a 
meadow full of violets and imrsley (parsley, to mark its 
moisture, being elsewhere called ** marsh-nourished,” and 
associated with the lotus ^) ; tlie air is jierfumcd not only 
by these violets, and hy the sweet cypress, but l>y Calypso^s 
fire of finely choiiped cedar-wood, which sends a smoke, as 
of incense, through the island ; Calypso herself is singing ; 
and finally, upon the trees are resting, or roosting, owls, 
hawks, and long-tongued sea-crows.” Whether these last 
are considered as a part of the ideal landscape, as marine 
singing birds, I know not; but the approval of Mercury 
appears to be elicited chiefly by the fountains and violet 
meadow. 

§ 17. Now the notable things in this description are, 
first, the evident suliservience of the whole landscape to 
human comfort, to the foot, the taste, or the smell ; and, 
secondly, that throughout the passage there is not a single 
figurative word expressive of tlxe things lieing in any wise 
other than plain grass, fruit, or flower. I have used the 
term “ spring ” of the fountains, because, without doubt, 
Homer means that they sprang forth brightly, having their 
source at the foot of the rocks (as copious fountains nearly 
* Iliad, ii. 776. 
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always have) ; but Homer does not say spring/^ he says 
simply flow, and uses only one word for ‘'growing softly/’ 
or “richly,” of the tall trees, the vine, and tine violets. 
There is, however, some expression of sympathy with the 
sea-birds ; he speaks of them in precisely the same terms, 
as in other places of naval nation.s, saying they “ have cure 
of the works of the .sea/’ 

§ iS. If we glance through tlie references to pleasant; 
landscape which occur in other j:)arts of the Odyssey, we 
shall always l)c struck by this quiet sutijectiori of their 
every feature to human service, and l>y the excessive simi- 
larity in the scenes. Perhaps the spot intended, after this, 
to he most perfect, may Ixj the garden of Ah inuirs where 
the principal ideas are, still more definitely, order, synnnetiy, 
and fruitfulness ; the la^ds Ixiing duly rangeil lH‘twec»n rows 
of vines, which, as well as the pear, apple, ami rig4ri*es, 
bear fruit continually, some grape.s Ixang yet senir, wliile 
others are getting lilack ; theri^ are phmty of “ imirrh 
square beds of lierhs,” chiefly leeks, and two fourilairm, 
one running through the garden, and one under tlie 
pavement of the jmlace, to a reservoir for the citi/,ens. 
Ulysses, pausing to contemplate this scene, is descril,«d 
nearly in the same terms as Mercmry |>*ausing to cam* 
template the wilder meadow; and it is interesting to 
observe^ that, in spite of alt Homer’i love of Nymmciiy, 
die go^s admiration is excited by the free fountains, wiM 
violets, and wandering vine ; but the mortal’s, by the vines 
in rows, the leeks in beds, and the fountains in jiipes. 

Ulysses has, however, one touching reason fc^r loving 
vines in rows. His father had given him fifty rows for 
himself, when he was a l)oy, w^ith corn fjetween tliem (just 
as it now grows in Italy). Proving his identity afterwards 
to his father, whom he finds at work irt his garden, ** with 
thick gloves on, to keep his hands from the thorns/’ lie 
reminds him of these fifty rows of vines, and of the 
thirteen pear-trees and ten appledrces” which he had 
given him ; and Laertes faint.s upon his neck. 

^ § 19. If Ulysses imd not teen so much of a ivu-tlmcr, 
it might have been received as a sign of considerable 
feeling for landscape beauty, that, intending to pay the 
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very highest possible compliment to the Princess Nausicaa 
(and having, indeed, the moment before gravely asked her 
whether she was a goddess or not), he says that he feels, 
at seeing her, exactly as he did when he saw the young 
palm-tree growing at Apollo’s shrine at Delos. But I 
think the taste for trim hedges and upright trunks has 
its usual influence over him here also, and that he merely 
means to tell the princess that she is delightfully tall and 
straight. 

§ 20. The princess is, however, pleased by his address, 
and tells him to wait outside the town, till she can speak to 
her father al)out him. 'I'he spot to which she directs him 
is another ideal piece of landscape, coinjioscd of a “ beauti- 
ful grove of aspen poplars, a fountain, and a meadow,” 
near the road-side : in fact, as nearly as possil>le .such a 
scene as meets the eye of the traveller every instant on the 
much-despised lines of road through lowland France ; for 
iirstance, on the railway Ijctween Arras and Amiens; — 
scenes, to my mind, quite exquisite in the various grouping 
and grace of their innumerable poplar avenues, casting 
sweet, tremulous shadows over their level meadows and 
labyrinthine streams. We know that the princess means 
aspen poplars, because soon afterwards we find her fifty 
maid-servants at the palace, all spinning and in perpetual 
motion, compared to the “leaves of the tall poplar;” and 
it is with exquisite feeling that it is made afterwards 1 the 
chief tree in the groves of Proserpine; its light and quiver- 
ing leafage having exactly the melancholy expression of 
fragility, faintness, and inconstancy which the ancients 
attributed to the disembodied spirit.* The likeness to the 
poplars by the streams of Amiens is more marked still in 
the Iliad, where the young Simois, struck by Ajax, falls 
to the earth “ like an asi>en that has grown in an irrigated 
meadow, smooth-trunked, the soft shoots .springing from its 
top, which some coach-making man has cut down with his 
keen iron, that he may fit a wheel of it to a fair chariot, 
and it lies parching by the side of the stream.” It is suffi- 
ciently notable that Homer, living in mountainous and 

1 Odyssey, x. 510. 

2 Cpmpare the passage in .Dante referred to above, Chap. XII* | 5. 
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rocky countries, dwells thus delightedly on all t!ie/Ar/ bits; 
and so I think invariably the inhabitants of mountain 
countries do, but the inhabitants of the plains do not, in 
any similar way, dwell delightedly on mountains. The 
Dutch painters are perfectly contented with their flat fields 
and pollards ; Rubens, though he had seen the Alps, 
usually composes his landscapes of a hayfield or two, 
plenty of |)oilards and willows, a distant spire, a Dutch 
house with a moat aliout it, a windmill, and a ditch. The 
Flemish sacred painters are the only tines who introduce 
mountains in the distance, as we shall sec presently ; Imt 
rather in a formal way than with any appcaram^c of enjoy* 
ment. So Shakspere never speaks of mountains with the' 
slightest joy, but only of lowland flowers, flat fields, and 
Warwickshire streams. And if we talk to the mountaineer, 
he will usually characterise his own country to us as a 
li affreux,'' or in some eciuivalcnt, perhaps even more 
violent, German term: but the lowland peasant docs not 
think his country frightful; he cither will have no ideas 
beyond it, or about it ; or will think it a very perfect country, 
and be apt to regard any deviation from its general prin* 
ciple of flatness with extreme disfavour; m the Lincoln- 
shire farmer in Alton Locke : ** Til shaw T*e some^at like 
a field 0 ^ l>eans, I wool— none this here darned ups 
and downs o’ hills, to shake a liody’s victuals out of his 
inwards-^all so vlat as a barn’s vloor, for vorty mile on 
end — there’s the country to live in 1 ” 

I do not say whether this lie altogether right (though 
certainly not wholly wrong), but it seems to me that there 
must be in the simple freshness and fruitfulness of level 
land, in its pale upright trees, and gentle lapse of silent 
streams, enough for the satisfaction of the human mind in 
general; and I so far agree with Homer, that, if I had to 
educate an artist to the full pcrcejition of the meaning of 
the word gracefulness ” in landscape, I should send him 
neither to Italy nor to Greece, l)ut simply to those poplar 
groves between Arras and Amiens. 

§ a I. But to return more definitely to our Homeric 
landscape. When it is perfect, we have, as in the above in- 
stances, the foliage and meadows together ; when imperfect, 
VOL. HI. n 
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it is always cither the foliage or the meadow ; pre-emi- 
nently the meadow, or arable field. 1 hus, meadows of 
asphodel are prepared for the happier dead; and even 
Orion, a hunter among the mountains in his lifetime, pur- 
sues the ghosts of Ireasts in these asphodel meadows after 
death.i So the sirens sing in a meadow ; and throughout 
the Odyssey there is a general tendency to the depreciation 
of poor Ithaca, because it is rocky, and only fit for goats, 
and has “no meadows;” for which reason 'I'elemachus 
refuses Atrides’s present of horses, congratulating the 
Spartan king at the same time on ruling over a plain which 
has “plenty of lotus in it, and rushes,” with corn and 
barley. Note this constant dwelling on the marsh plants, 
or, at least, those which grow in flat and well-irrigated 
land, or Iteside streams : when Scamander, for instance, is 
restrained Ity Vulcan, Homer says, very sorrowfully, that 
“ all his lotus, and reeds, and rushes were burnt ; ” and 
thus Ulysses, after lieing shipwrecked and nearly drowned, 
and l^eaten alxtut the sea for many days and nights, on raft 
and mast, at last getting ashore at the mouth of a large 
river, casts himself down first upon its ms/irs, and then, 
in thankfulness, kisses the “corn giving land,” as most 
opposed, in his heart, to tltc fruitless and dcvotiring sea.® 

I 22. In this same jiassuge, also, we find some peculiar 
expressions of the delight which the Clreeks had in trees; for, 
when Ulysses first comes in sight of land, which gladdens 
him “ as the reviving of a father from his sickness gladdens 
his children,” it is not merely the sight of the land itself 
which gives him such pleasure, but of the “ land and mod.” 
Homer never throws away any words, at least in such a 
place as this ; and what in another poet would have Iteen 
merely the filling up of the deficient fine with an otherwise 
useless word, is in him the expression of the general Greek 
sense, that land of any kind was in nowise grateful or 
acceptable till there was wood upon it (or corn ; but the 
corn, in the flats, could not Ire seen so far as the black 
masses of forest on the hill sides), and that, as in being 

1 Odyssey, xi. 572, xxiv. 13. The couch of Ceres, with Homer’s 
usual faithfulness, is made of a ^hu^ked field, v, 127. 

Odyssey, v. 398, 463. 
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rushy and corn-giving, the low land, so in 1 icing woody, 
the high land wms most grateful to the mind of the man 
who for days and nights had been wearied on the enguli>hiiig 
sea. And this general idea of wood and corn, as th(‘ types 
of the fatness of the whole earth, is beautifully marked in 
another place of the Odyssey,^ where the sailors in a desert 
island, having no flour of corn to offer as a meat offering 
with their sacrifices, take the leaves of the trees, and scatter 
them over the burnt offering instead. 

§ 23. Ikit still, every expression of the pleasure which 
Ulysses has in this landing and resting, contains uninter- 
ruptedly the reference to the utility and sensilile pleasant- 
ness of all things, not to their beauty. After his first grateful 
kiss given to the corn-growing land, he considers immedi- 
ately how he is to pass the night ; for some minutes hesi« 
tating whether it will be best to expose himself to the minty 
chill from the river, or run the risk of wild beasts in the 
wood. He decides for the wood, and finds in it a bower 
formed by a sweet and a wild olive tree, interlacing their 
branches, or— perhaps more accurately transluiinf; Homer^s 
intensely graphic exjiression— changing their liranches 
with each other (it is very curious how often, in an en- 
tanglement of wood, one supposes the branches to l>e!ang 
to the wrong trees) and forming a roof pemrt rated by neither 
rain, sun, nor wind. Under this bower Ulysses colletits 
the {ox frusfrafi) outpouring of the dead leaves 

another exquisite expression, used elsewhere of useless grief 
or shedding of tears; —and, having got enough together, 
makes his bed of them, and goes to sleep, having covered 
himself up with them, ‘‘as embers are covered up with 
ashes.” 

Nothing can possibly be more intensely possessive of the 
fmis than this whole passage; the sense of utter deadness 
and emptiness, and frustrate fall in the leaves ; of dormant 
life in the human body, — the fire, and heroism, and strength 
of it, lulled under the dead browm heap, as ernliers under 
ashes, and the knitting of interchanged and close strengtlt 
of living boughs above. But there is not the smallest 
apparent sense of there being elsewhere than in the 
^ Odyssey, xii. 357. 
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human being. The wreathed wood is admired simply as 
being a perfect roof for it ; the fallen leaves only as being 
a perfect bed for it ; and there is literally no more excite- 
ment of emotion in Horner^ as he describes them, nor 
does he expect us to be more excited or touched by hear- 
ing about them, than if he had been telling us how the 
chambermaid at the Bull aired the four-poster, and put 
on two extra blankets. 

§ 24. Now, exactly this same contemplation of subservi- 
ence to human use makes the Greek take some pleasure in 
rocks^ when they assume one particular form, but one only 
— that of a cave. They are evidently quite frightful things 
to him under any other condition, and most of all if they 
are rough and jagged ; but if smooth, looking “ sculptured,” 
like the sides of a ship, and forming a cave or shelter for 
him, he begins to think them endurable. Hence, asso- 
ciating the ideas of rich and sheltering wood, sea, becalmed 
and made useful as a port by projecting promontories of 
rock, and smoothed caves or grottoes in the rocks them- 
selves, we get the pleasantest idea which the Greek could 
form of a landscape, next to a marsh with poplars in it ; 
not, indeed, if possible, ever to be without these last ; 
thus, in commending the Cyclops’ country as one possessed 
of every perfection, Homer first says : “ They have soft 
marshy meadows near the sea, and good, rich, crumbling, 
ploughing-land, giving fine deep crops, and vines always 
giving fruit ; ” then, “ a port so quiet, that they have no 
need of cables in it ; and at the head of the port, a beau- 
tiful clear spring just under a cave, and aspen poplars all 
round itJ’ ^ 

§ 25. This, it will be seen, is very nearly Homefs usual 
“ ideal ; ” but, going into the middle of the island, Ulysses 
comes on a rougher and less agreeable bit, though still 
fulfilling certain required conditions of endurableness; a 
‘‘ cave shaded with laurels,” which, having no poplars about 
it, is, however, meant to be somewhat frightful, and only 

^ Odyssey, ix. 132, etc. Hence Milton’s 

“ From, haunted spring, and dale, 

Edged with poplar pale.” 
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fit to be inhabited by a Cyclops. So in the country of the 
Ljestrygons, Homer, preparing his reader gradually for 
something very disagreeable, represents the rocks as bare 
and “ exposed to the sun ; ” only with some smooth and 
slippery roads over them, by which the trucks bring down 
wood from the higher hills. Any one familiar with Swiss 
slopes of hills must remember how often he has descended, 
sometimes faster than was altogether intentional, by these 
same slippery woodman’s truck roads. 

And thus, in general, whenever the landscape is intended 
to be lovely, it verges towards the ploughed land and 
poplars ; or, at worst, to woody rocks ; but, if intended to 
be painful, the rocks are bare and “sharp.” This last 
epithet, constantly used by Homer for mountains, does not 
altogether correspond, in Greek, to the English term, nor 
is it intended merely to characterize the sharp mountain 
summits ; for it never would be applied simply to the edge 
or point of a sword, but signifies rather “ harsh,” “ bitter,” 
or “ painful,” being applied habitually to fate, death, and in 
Od. ii. 333 to a halter; and, as expressive of general objec- 
tionableness and unpleasantness, to all high, dangerous, or 
peaked mountains, as the Maleian promontory (a much 
dreaded one), the crest of Parnassus, the Tereian mountain, 
and a grim or untoward, though, by keeping off the force of 
the sea, protective, rock at the mouth of the Jardanus ; as 
well as habitually to inaccessible or impregnable fortresses 
built on heights. 

§ 26. In all this I cannot too strongly mark the utter 
absence of any trace of the feeling for what we call the pic- 
turesque, and the constant dwelling of the writer’s mind 
on what was available, pleasant, or useful ; his ideas respect- 
ing all landscape being not uncharacteristically summed, 
finally, by Pallas herself ; when, meeting Ulysses, who after 
his long wandering does not recognise his own country, 
and meaning to describe it as politely and soothingly as 
possible, she says ^ “ This Ithaca of ours is, indeed, a 
rough country enough, and not good for driving in : but, 
still, things, might be worse : it has plenty of corn, and 
good wine, and always rain, and soft nourishing dew, 
^ Odj^sey, xiii. 236, etc. 
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Greek of Greeks : if I were to as.sociate any one with iiim 
it would be Herodotus, and I !x;lieve all I have saitl of 
the Homeric land.scape will I>e found equally true of the 
Herodotean, as as.suredly it will Ixj of the Platonic ; — -the 
contempt, which Plato sonietime.s cxincs.*.!.';; by the mouth 
of Socrate.s, for the country in general, exccjit so far as 
it is shady, and has cicadas and running streams to make 
pleasant noises in it, lieing almost ludicrous. Put I toiner 
is the great type, and the more notable one Itccause of his 
influence on Virgil, and, through him, on 1 >antc, and all 
the after ages : and, in like manner, if we on get the 
abstract of medieval land-srape out of Dante, it will sttrve 
us as well as if we had read all the songs of the troulsMlours, 
and help us to the farther changes in derivative temper, 
down to all modern time. 

§ 28. I think, therefore, the reader may safely accept 
the conclusions about Greek landsca[H; which I have got 
for him out of Homer; and in tliesc he will ccrlainly ]ht. 
ceive something very rliflercnt from the usual iiua: 'm.iiiMj- ; 
we form of (ireek feelings. We think of the Greeks as 
poetical, ideal, imaginative, in a way that a modern poet 
or novelist is ; supposing that their thoughts alKiiit tlreir 
mythology and world were as visionary and .'irtificial as 
ours are : but I think the passages I Irave quoted show 
that it was not so, although it may l>o difficult for us to 
apprehend the strange minglin,”s in tlrem of the elements of 
faith, which, in our days, have hcen blended with other parts 
of human nature in a totally diflerent guise. Perhaps the 
Greek mind may lie Isjst imagined by taking, as its ground- 
work, that of a good, conscientious, but illiterate Scotch 
Presbyterian Border farmer of a century or two Isick, 
having perfect faith in the bodily appearances of Satan and 
his imps; and in all kelpies, brownies, .and fairies. .Sub- 
stitute for the indignant terrors in this man’s mind, a 
general persuasion of the Divinily, more or le.ss lieneiicent, 
yet faultful, of all these liclngH ; that is to say, take away 
his belief in the demoniacal malignity of the fallen spiriliad 
world, and lower, in the same degree, his com . ptime, of 
the angelical, retaining for him the same firm faith in iKitU ; 
keep his ideas about flowers and Ixsiutiful scenery much 
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as they are,— his delight in regular ploughed land and 
meadows, and a neat garden (only with rows of goose- 
berry bushes instead of vines), being, in all probability, 
about accurately representative of the feelings of Ulysses ; 
then, let the military spirit that is in him, glowing against 
the Border forager, or the foe of old Flodden and Chevy- 
Chase, be made more principal, with ^ a higher sense of 
nobleness in soldiership, not as a careless excitement, but 
a knightly duty ; and increased by high cultivation of every 
personal quality, not of mere shaggy strength, but graceful 
strength, aided by a softer climate, and educated in all 
proper harmony of sight and sound ; finally, instead of an 
informed Christian, suppose him to have only the patriarchal 
Jewish knowledge of the Deity, and even this obscured by 
tradition, but still thoroughly solemn and faithful, requiring 
his continual service as a priest of burnt sacrifice and meat 
offering ; and I think we shall get a pretty close approxima- 
tion to the vital being of a true old Greek; some slight 
difference still existing in a feeling which the Scotch farmer 
would have of a pleasantness in blue hills and running 
streams, wholly wanting in the Greek mind ; and perhaps 
also some difference of views on the subjects of truth and 
honesty. But the main points, the easy, athletic, strongly 
logical and argumentative, yet fanciful and credulous, 
characters of mind, would be very similar in both; and 
the most serious change in the substance of the stuff among 
the modifications above suggested as necessary to turn the 
Scot into the Greek, is that effect of softer climate and 
surrounding luxury, inducing the practice of various forms 
of polished art, — the more polished, because the practical 
and realistic tendency of the Hellenic mind (if my inter- 
pretation of it be right) would quite prevent it from taking 
pleasure in any irregularities of form, or imitations of the 
weeds and wildnesses of that mountain nature with which 
it thought itself born to contend. In its utmost refine- 
ment of work, it sought eminently for orderliness ; carried 
the principle of the leeks in squares, and fountains in pipes, 
perfectly out in its streets and temples; formalized what- 
ever decoration it put into its minor architectural mouldings, 
and reserved its whole heart and power to represent the 
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action of living men, or gods, though not unconscious, 
meanwhile, of 

*‘The simple, the sincere delight ; 

The lial)itual scene of hill and dale ; 

The rural lierl)s, the vernal gale ; 

The tangled vetches’ purple Idoom ; 

The fragrance of the Ixjan’s perfmne, - * 

Theirs, theirs alone, who cuUivat<» the soil. 

And drink the cup of thirst, and eat the bread of toil.” 
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CHAPTER XIV 

OF MEDI^VAI. LANDSCAPE: — FIRST, THE FIKIJIS 

§ I. In our examination of the spirit of classical land- 
scape, we were obliged to confine ourselves to what is 
left to us in written description. Some interesting results 
might indeed have been obtained l>y examining the Egyptian 
and Ninevite landscape sculpture, l)ut in nowise conclusive 
enough to be worth the pains of the inquiry ; for the land- 
scape of sculpture is necessarily confined in range, and 
usually inexpressive of the complete feelings of the work- 
man, being introduced rather to explain tlic place and 
circumstances of events, than for its own sake* In the 
Middle Ages, however, the case is widely dilTcrent. We 
have written landscape, sculf)turt!(l landscape, and painted 
landscape, all bearing united testimony to tlie tone of 
the national mind in almost every remarkable locality of 
Europe. 

§ 2. That testimony, taken in its l>readth, is very curi- 
ously conclusive. It marks the medimval mind as agreeing 
altogether with the ancients, in holding that flat land, 
brooks, and groves of aspens, compose the plmuant places 
of the earth, and that rocks and mountains are, for in- 
habitation, altogether to Ixi reprobated and detested; but 
as disagreeing with the classical mind totally in tliis other 
most important respect, that the pleasant flat land is never 
a ploughed field, nor a rich lotus meadow good for pasdirr, 
but garden ground covered with flowers, and divided ]>y 
fragrant hedges, with a castle in tlie middle of it. The 
aspens are delighted in, not lx‘causc they are good for 
‘‘coach-making men to make cart-wheels of, but Ijecause 
they are shady and graceful; and the fruit-trees, covered 
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with delicious fruit, especially apple and orange, occupy 
still more important positions in the scenery. Singing 
birds — not ‘‘ sea crows,'’ but nightingales ^ — perched on 
every bough : and the ideal occupation of mankind is not 
to cultivate either the garden or the meadow, but to gather 
roses and eat oranges in the one, and ride out hawking 
over the other. 

Finally, mountain scenery, though considered as dis- 
agreeable for general inhabitation, is always introduced as 
being proper to meditate in, or to encourage communion 
with higher beings j and in the ideal landscape of daily 
life, mountains are considered agreeable things enough, so 
that they be far enough away. 

In this great change there are three vital points to 

be noticed. Three essen- 

§ 3. The first, the disdain of agricultural Pride 
pursuits by the nobility ; a fatal change, and one idleness, 
gradually bringing about the ruin of that nobility. It is 
expressed in the mediaeval landscape by the eminently 
pleasurable and horticultural character of everything; by 
the fences, hedges, castle walls, and masses of useless, but 
lovely flowers, especially roses. The knights and ladies 
are represented always as singing, or making love, in these 
pleasant places. The idea of setting an old knight, like 
Laertes (whatever his state of fallen fortune), “ with thick 
gloves on to keep his hands from the thorns,” to prune a 
row of vines, would have been regarded as the most mon- 
strous violation of the decencies of life; and a senator, 
once detected in the home employments of Cincinnatus, 
could, I suppose, thenceforward hardly have appeared in 
society. 

§ 4. The second vital point is the evidence of a more 
sentimental enjoyment of external nature. A ^ 

Greek, wishing really to enjoy himself, shut him- observance of 
self into a beautiful atrium, with an excellent 
dinner, and a society of philosophical or musical friends. 
But a mediaeval knight went into his pleasance, to gather 

^ The peculiar dislike felt by the medisevals for the sea^ is so in- 
teresting a subject of inquiry, that I have reserved it for separate dis- 
cussion in another work, in present preparation. Harbours of England. 
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roses and hear the birds sing; or rode out hunting or 
hawking. His evening feast, though riotous enough some- 
times, was not the height of his day's enjoyment ; and if 
the attractions of the world are to be shown typically to 
him, as opposed to the horrors of death, they are never 
representeyd by a full feast in a cham!)er, but by a delicate 
dessert in an orange grove, with musicians under the trees ; 
or a ride on a May morning, hawk on fist. 

This change is evidently a healthy, and a very interesting 
one. 

§ S* The third vital point is the marked sense that this 
3. Disturbed hawking and apple-eating are not altogether 
conscience, . that thcTC is Something else to l>e done in 

the world than that ; and that the mountains, as opposed 
to the pleasant garden-ground, are places where that other 
something may best be learned ; which is evidently a piece 
of infinite and new respect for the mountains, and another 
healthy change in the tone of the human heart. 

Let us glance at the signs and various results of these 
changes one by one. 

§ 6. The two first named, evil and good as tliey arc, 
Derivative are Very closely connected. The more poetical 
^I^Love'^of’ delight in external nature proceeds just from the 
flowm. fact that it is no longer looked ujion with the 
eye of the farmer; and in proportion as the herbs and 
flowers cease to be regarded as useful, they are felt to lie 
charming. Leeks are not now the most important objects 
in the garden, but lilies and roses : the herbage which a 
Greek would have looked at only with a view to the 
number of horses it would feed, is regarded by the 
mediaeval knight as a green carpet for fair feet to dance 
upon, and the beauty of its softness and colour is propor- 
tionally felt by him; while the brook, which the Greek 
rejoiced to dismiss into a reservoir under tlie palace thres- 
hold, would be, by the medteval, distributed into pleasant 
pools, or forced into fountains; and regarded alternately 
as a mirror for fair faces, and a witchery to ensnare the 
sunbeams and the rainbow. 

§ 7. And this change of feeling involves two others, 
very important. When the flowers and grass were regarded 
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as means of life, and therefore (as the thoughtful labourer 
of the soil must always regard them) with ^ Lessdefi- 
the reverence due to those gifts of God which nite gratitudd 
were most necessary to his existence; although * 
their own beauty was less felt, their proceeding from the 
Divine hand was more seriously acknowledged, and the 
herl) yielding seed, and fruit-tree yielding fruit, though in 
themselves less admired, were yet solemnly connected in 
the heart with the reverence of Ceres, Pomona, or Pan. 
But when the sense of these necessary uses was more or 
less lost, among the upper classes, by the delegation of the 
art of husbandry to the hands of the peasant, the flower 
and fruit, whose liloom or richness thus became a mere 
source of pleasure, were regarded with less solemn sense of 
the Divine gift in them; and were converted rather into 
toys than treasures, chance gifts for gaiety, rather than 
promised rewards of lal)our ; so that while the Greek could 
hardly have trodden the formal furrow, or jducked the 
clusters from the trellised vine, without reverent thoughts 
of the deities of field and leaf, who gave the seed to fructify, 
and the bloom to darken, the mediceval knight plucked the 
violet to wreathe in his lady^s hair, or strewed the idle rose 
on the turf at her feet, with little sense of anything in the 
nature that gave them, but a frail, accidental, involuntary 
exuberance ; while also the Jewish sacrificial system being 
now done away, as well as the Pagan mythology, and, with 
it, the whole conception of meat offering or firstfruits 
offering, the chiefest seriousnesses of all the thoughts con- 
nected with the gifts of nature faded from the minds of the 
classes of men concerned with art and literature ; while the 
peasant, reduced to serf level, was incapable of ininginative 
thought, owing to his want of general cultivation. But on 
the other hand, exactly in proportion as the idea of definite 
spiritual presence in material nature was lost, the mysterious 
sense of nnmcountahk life in the things themselves would 
be increased, and the mind would instantly be laid open to 
all those currents of fallacious, but pensive and pathetic 
sympathy, which we have seen to be chara(derisiic of 
modern times. 

§ 8. Farther: a singular difference would necessarily 
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result from the far greater loneliness of l)aronial life, 
3. Gloom, deprived as it was of all interest in agricultural 
eXrctd soli- pu^suits. The palacc of a Greek leader in early 
tude. times might have gardens, fields, and farms around 
it, but was sure to be near some busy city or sea-port : in 
later times, the city itself became the principal dwelling- 
place, and the country was visited only to see how the 
farm went on, or traversed in a line of march. Far other 
was the life of the mediteval baron, nested on his solitary 
jut of crag; entering into cities only occasionally for some 
grave political or warrior's purpose, and, for the most part, 
passing the years of his life in lionjike isolation ; the 
village inhaliited by his retainers straggling indeed aliout 
the slopes of the rocks at his feet, l)ut his own dwelling 
standing gloomily ajiart, Ixitween them and the uncom- 
panionable clouds, commanding, from sunset to sunrise, 
the flowing flame of some calm unvoyaged river, and the 
endless undulation of the untravcrsable hills. How dif- 
ferent must the thoughts aljout nature have Ix^en, of the 
noble who lived among the bright marble porticoes of the 
Greek groups of temple or palace,— in the midst of a 
plain covered with corn and olives, and by the shore of 
a sparkling and freighted sea,— from those of the master 
of some mountain promontory in the green recesses of 
Northern Europe, watching night by night, from amongst 
his heaps of storm-broken stone, rounded into towers, the 
lightning of the lonely sea flash round the sands of Harlech, 
or the mists changing their shapes for ever, among the 
changeless pines, that fringe the crests of Jura. 

§ 9. Nor was it without similar cflect on the minds 
And frequent joumcyings and pilgrimages 

pilgrimage, became more frequent than those of the (keek, 
the extent of ground traversed in the course of them larger, 
and the mode of travel more companionless. To the 
Greek, a voyage to Egypt, or the Hellespont, was the 
subject of lasting fame and fable, and the forests of the 
Danube and the rocks of Sicily closed for him the gates 
of the intelligible world. What parts of that narrow world 
he crossed were crossed with fleets or armies; the camp 
always populous on the plain, and the ships drawn in 
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cautious symmetry around the shore. But to the mediaeval 
knight, from Scottish moor to Syrian sand, the world was 
one great exercise ground, or field of adventure ; the 
staunch pacing of his charger penetrated the pathlessness 
of outmost forestj and sustained the sultriness of the most 
secret desert. Frequently alone,— or, if accompanied, for 
the most part only by retainers of lower rank, incapable of 
entering into complete sympathy with any of his thoughts, 
he must have been compelled often to enter into dim com- 
panionship with the silent nature around him, and must 
assuredly sometimes have talked to the wayside flowers of 
his love, and to the fading clouds of his ambition. 

§ 10. But, on the other hand, the idea of retirement from 
the world for the sake of self-mortification, of com- D^ead of 
bat with demons, or communion with angels, and n^o'^ntains. 
with their King, — authoritatively commended as it was to 
all men by the continual practice of Christ Himself, — gave 
to all mountain solitude at once a sanctity and a terror, in 
the mediaeval mind, which were altogether different from 
anything that it had possessed in the un-Christian periods. 
On the one side, there was an idea of sanctity attached to 
rocky wilderness, because it had always been among hills 
that the Deity had manifested Himself most intimately to 
men, and to the hills that His saints had nearly always 
retired for meditation, for especial communion with Him, 
and to prepare for death. Men acquainted with the his- 
tory of Moses, alone at Horeb, or with Israel at Sinai, — 
of Elijah by the brook Cherith, and in the Horeb cave; 
of the deaths of Moses and Aaron on Hor and Nebo ; of 
the preparation of Jephthah’s daughter for her death among 
the Judaea mountains ; of the continual retirement of Christ 
Himself to the mountains for prayer, His temptation in the 
desert of the Dead Sea, His sermon on the hills of Caper- 
naum, His transfiguration on Mount Hermon, and His 
evening and morning walks over Olivet for the four or five 
days preceding His crucifixion, — ^were not likely to look 
with irreverent or unloving eyes upon the blue hills that 
girded their golden horizon, or drew down upon them the 
mysterious clouds out of the height of the darker heaven. 
But with this impression of their greater sanctity was involved 
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also that of a peculiar terror. In all this, — their haunt- 
ing by the memories of prophets, the presences of angels, 
and the everlasting thoughts and words of the Redeemer, 

the mountain ranges seemed separated from the active 

world, and only to be fitly approached by hearts which 
were condemnatory of it. Just in so much as it appeared 
necessary for the noblest men to retire to the hill-recesses 
before their missions could be accomplished, or their spirits 
perfected, in so far did the daily world seem by comparison 
to be pronounced profane and dangerous; and to those 
who loved that world, and its work, the mountains were 
thus voiceful with perpetual rebuke, and necessarily contem- 
plated with a kind of pain and fear, such as a man engrossed 
by vanity feels at being by some accident forced to hear a 
startling sermon, or to assist at a funeral service. Every 
association of this kind was deepened by the practice and 
the precept of the time; and thousands of hearts, which 
might otherwise have felt that there was loveliness in the 
wild landscape, shrank from it in dread, because they knew 
that the monk retired to it for penance, and the hermit 
for contemplation. The horror which the Greek had felt 
for hills only when they were uninhabitable and barren, 
attached itself now to many of the sweetest spots of earth ; 
the feeling was conquered by political interests, but never 
by admiration ; military ambition seized the frontier rock, or 
maintained itself in the unassailable pass ; but it was only 
for their punishment, or in their despair, that men consented 
to tread the crocused slopes of the Chartreuse, or the soft 
glades and dewy pastures of Vallombrosa. 

§ II. In all these modifications of temper and principle 
there appears much which tends to a passionate, affection- 
ate, or awe-struck" observance of the features of natural 
scenery, closely resembling, in all but this superstitious 
dread of mountains, our feelings at the present day. But 
om character which the medisevals had in common with 
the ancients, and that exactly the most eminent character 
in both, opposed itself steadily to all the feelings we have 
hitherto been examining, — the admiration, namely, and 
constant watchfulness of human beauty. Exercised in 
nearly the same manner as the Greeks, from their youth 
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upwards, their countenances were cast even in a higher 
mould; for, although somewhat less regular in feature, 
and affected by minglings of Northern bluntness and 
stolidity of general expression, together with greater thin- 
ness of lip and shaggy formlessness of brow, these less 
sculpturesque features were, nevertheless, touched with 
a seriousness and refinement proceeding first from the 
modes of thought inculcated by the Christian religion, 
and secondly from their more romantic and various life. 
Hence a degree of personal beauty, both male and female, 
was attained in the Middle Ages, with which classical 
periods could show nothing for a moment comparable; 
and this beauty was set forth by the most perfect splen- 
dour, united with grace, in dress, which the human race 
have hitherto invented. The strength of their art-genius 
was directed in great part to this oliject; and their best 
workmen and most lirilliant fanciers were employed in 
wreathing the mail or embroidering the robe. The ex- 
quisite arts of enamelling and chasing metal enabled them 
to make the armour as radiant and delicate as the plumage 
of a tropical bird ; and the most various and vivid imagina- 
tions were displayed in the alternations of colour, and fiery 
freaks of form, on shield and crest : so that of all the 
l^eautiful things which the eyes of men could fall upon, 
in the world about them, the most beautiful must have 
been a young knight riding out in morning sunshine, 
and in faithful hope. 

His broad, clear brow in sunlight glow’d i 
On l)urnished hooves his war-horse trode ; 

From underneath his helmet flow’d 
His coal-black curls, as on he rode. 

All in the blue, unclouded weather, 

Tlnck-jewelled shone the saddle-leather ; 

The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Burn’d like one burning flame together ; 

The gemmy bridle glitter’d free, 

Like to some branch of stars we see 
flung in the golden Galaxy.’* 

§12. Now, the effect of this superb presence of human 
beauty on men in general was, exactly as it had been in 
VOL. HI. 0 
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Greek times, first to turn their thoughts and glances in 
s-Cnreforhu- g^at part away from all other Ixiauty but that 
man beamy, and to make the grass of the field take to theni 
always more or less the aspect of a cariKit to dance upon, a 
lawn to tilt upon, or a serviceable croi> of hay; and, secondly 
in what attention they paid to this lower nature, to make 
them dwell exclusively on what was graceful, .symmetrical 
and bright in colour. All that was rugged, rough, darkl 
wild, unterminatod, they rejected at once, as the domain 
of “salvage men” and monstrous giants: all that they 
admired was tender, bright, balanced, enckxsed, .symmet- 
rical-only symmetrical in the noble and free .sense : for 
what we moderns call “ symiuctry,” or “ Ixdance,” differs 
as much from medimval .symmetry as the iioise of a 
grocer’s scales, or the Imlance of an I'lgyirtian mummy 
with its hands tied to its sides, does from the telance 
of a knight on his horse, striking with the Ixxttle-axe, 
at the gallop; the mummy’s balance looking wumleifully 
perfect, and yet sure to Ijc one-sided if you w.-igli the 
dust of it,— the knight’s iKilance swaying and changing 
like the wind, and yet as true and accurate as the laws 
of life. 

§ 1 3 . And this love of .symmetry w;ls still larther enhanced 
(i. Syimnotri- by the peculiar duties required of art at the time ; 
mem of for, in order to fit a flower or leaf for inlaying in 

d«ign. armour, or showing clearly in glass, it was abso- 

lutely necessary to take away its complexity, and reduce it 
to the condition of a disciplined and orderly pattern ; and 
this the more, because, for all military [)urpo.sc,s, the device, 
whatever it was, had to lx: distinctly inlclligihle at extreme 
distance. That it should be a good imitation of nature, 
when seen near, was of no moment; but it was of highest 
moment that when first the knight’s banner flashed in the 
sun at the turn of the mountain road, or rose, torn and 
bloody, through the drift of the battle dust, it should still 
be discernible what the bearing was. 

“ At length the freshening western Mast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 

And first the ridge of nungled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 
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. And in tlte smoke the pennons flew, 

As in the storm the white sea-mew ; 

Then mark’d they, dashing broad and far, 

The broken billows of the war. 

Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 

Spears shook, and falchions flashed amain ; 

F ell England’s arrow-flight like rain ; 

Crests rose, and stoop’d, and rose again, 

Wild and disorderly. 

Amidst the scene of timuilt, high, 

They saw Lord Marmion's falcon fly^ 

And stainless I'^unstalVs banner white ^ 

And jSdmund Howard^ s lion brighlT 

It was needed, not merely that they should see it was a 
falcon, but Lord Marmion's falcon; not only a lion, but 
the Howard^s lion. Hence, to the one imperative end of 
intelligibiliiy, every minor resemblance to nature was sacri- 
ficed, and above all, the curved^ which are chiefly the con- 
fusing lines; so that the straight, elongated back, doulfly 
elongated tail, projected and separate claws, and other 
rectilinear unnaturalnesses of form, became the means by 
which the lebpard was, in midst of the mist and storm of 
battle, distinguished from the dog, or the lion from the 
wolf; the most admirable fierceness and vitality being, in 
spite of these necessary changes (so often shallowly sneered 
at by the modern workman), obtained by the old designer. 

Farther, it was necessary to the brilliant harmony of 
colour, and clear setting forth of everything, that all con- 
fusing shadows, all dim and doubtful lines should be re- 
jected : hence at once an utter denial of natural appearances 
by the great body of workmen ; and a calm rest in a practice 
of representation which would make either boar or lion blue, 
scarlet, or golden, according to the device of the knight, or 
the need of such and such a colour in that place of the 
pattern ; and which wholly denied that any substance ever 
cast a shadow, or was affected by any kind of obscurity* 

§ 14. All this was in its way, and for its end, absolutely 
right, admirable, and delightful ; and those who 7. Therefore, 
despise it, laugh at it, or derive no pleasure from 
it, are utterly ignorant of the highest principles 
of art, and are mere tyros and beginners in the practice of 
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colour. But, admirable though it might lx;, one necessary 
result of it was a farther withdrawal of the observation of 
men from the refined and subtle Iwauty of nature ; so that 
the workman who first was led to think ligMj) of natural 
beauty, as being subservient to human, was next led to 
think inaccurately of natural Iwauty, Ix’cause he had con- 
tinually to alter and simplify it for his i)raetical purposes. 

§ 15. Now, assembling all these different sources of the 
peculiar mediteval feeling towards nature in one view, we 
have : 

I St. Love of the garden in-stead of love of the farm, leading 
to a sentimental contemplation of nature, instead of 
a practical and agricultural one. 3, 4, 6.) 

2nd. Loss of sense of actual Divine prcscnrc, leading to 
fancies of fallacioas animation, in herbs, flowers, 
clouds, etc. (§ 7.) 

3rd. Perpetual, and more or less undisturljcd, <-ompaniou- 
ship with wild nature. 8, 9.) 

4th. Apprehension of demoniacal and angelic presence 
among mountains, leading to a reverent dread of 
them, (j^ 10.) 

Sth. Principalness of delight in human Ixauty, leading to 
comparative contempt of natural objects, (j^ 1 1.) 
6th. Consequent love of order, light, intelligibility, and 
symmetry, leading to dislike of the wildne.ss, dark- 
ness, and mystery of nature. ((^ 1 3.) 

7th. Inaccuracy of observance of nature, induced I)y the 
habitual practice of clmnge on its forms, (Jj 13.) 

From these mingled elentents, we should necessarily 
expect to find resulting, as the characteristic of mediseval 
landscape art, compared with Greek, a far higher sentiment 
about it, and affection for it, more or less sulxlucd by still 
greater respect for the loveliness of man, and therefore 
subordinated entirely to human interests; mingleti with 
qunous traces of terror, piety, or superstition, and cramped 
by various formalisms,-— some wise and necessary, some 
feeble, and some exhibiting needless ignorance and in- 
accuracy. 

Under these lights, let us examine tlm facts. 
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§ 16. The landscape of the Middle Ages is represented 
in a central manner by the illuminations of the MSS. of 
Romances, executed about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. On one side of these stands the earlier landscape 
work, more or less treated as simple decoration; on the 
other, the later landscape work, becoming more or less 
affected with modern ideas and modes of imitation. 

These central fifteenth century landscapes are almost 
invariably composed of a grove or two tall trees, a winding 
river, and a castle, or a garden: the peculiar feature of 
both these last being trimness; the artist always dwelling 
especially on the fences; wreathing the espaliers indeed 
prettily with sweetbriar, and putting pots of orange-trees on 
the tops of the walls, but taking great care that there shall 
be no loose bricks in the one, nor broken stakes in the 
other, — the trouble and ceaseless warfare of the times having 
rendered security one of the first elements of pleasantness, 
and making it impossible for any artist to conceive Para- 
dise but as surrounded by a moat, or to distinguish the road 
to it better than by its narrow wicket gate, and watchful 
porter. 

§ 17. One of these landscapes is thus described by 
Macaulay: — “We have an exact square, enclosed by the 
rivers Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates, each with 
a convenient bridge in the centre ; rectangular beds of 
flowers ; a long canal neatly bricked and railed in ; the tree 
of knowledge, clipped like one of the limes behind the 
Tuileries, standing in the centre of the grand alley; the 
snake turned around it, the man on the right hand, the 
woman on the left, and the beasts drawn up in an exact 
circle round them.” 

All this is perfectly true ; and seems in the description 
very curiously foolish. The only curious folly, however, in 
the noatter is the exquisite naivete of the historian, in sup- 
posing that the quaint landscape indicates in the under- 
standing of the painter so marvellous an inferiority to his 
own ; whereas, it is altogether his own wit that is at fault, 
in not comprehending that nations, whose youth had been 
decimated among the sands and serpents of Syria, knew 
probably nearly as much about Eastern scenery as youths 
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trained in the schools of the modern Royal Academy ; and 
that this curious symmetry was entirely symbolic, only more 
or less modified by the various instincts which I have traced 
zhove. Mr. Macaulay is evidently quite unaware that the 
serpent with the human head, and body twisted round the 
tree, was the universally-accepted symbol of the evil angel, 
from the dawn of art up to Michael Angelo; that the 
greatest sacred artists invariably place the man on the one 
side of the tree, the woman on the other, in order to denote 
the enthroned and balanced dominion about to fall by 
temptation ; that the beasts are ranged (when they are so, 
though this is much more seldom the case,) in a circle round 
them, expressly to mark that they were then not wild, but 
obedient, intelligent, and orderly beasts ; and that the four 
rivers are trenched and enclosed on the four sides, to mark 
that the waters which now wander in waste, and destroy 
in fury, had then for their principal office to “ water the 
garden ” of God. The description is, however, sufficiently 
apposite and interesting as bearing upon what I have noted 
respecting the eminent fence-loYing spirit of the mediaevals. 

§ 18. Together with this peculiar formality, we find an 
infinite delight in drawing pleasant flowers, always articu- 
lating and outlining them completely; the sky is always 
blue, having only a few delicate white clouds in it, and in 
the distance are blue mountains, very far away, if the land- 
s(^p is to be simply delightful; but brought near, and 
divided into quaint overhanging rocks, if it is intended 
to be meditative, or a place of saintly seclusion. But the 
whole of it always, — ^flowers, castles, brooks, clouds, and 
rocks, — subordinate to the human figures in the fore- 
^ound, and painted for no other end than that of explain- 
ing their adventures and occupations. 

§ 19. Before the idea of landscape had been thus far de- 
veloped, the representations of it had been purely typical : the 
objects which had to be shown in order to explain the scene 
of the event, being firmly outlined, usually on a pure golden 
or chequered colour background, not on sky. The change 
from the golden background (characteristic of the finest 
thirteenth century work) and the coloured chequer (which 
m hke manner belongs to the finest fourteenth) to the blue 
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sky, gradated to the horizon, takes place early in the fifteenth 
century, and is the crisis of change in the spirit of mediaeval 
art. Strictly speaking, we might divide the art of Christian 
times into two great masses — Symbolic and Imitative; — 
the symbolic, reaching from the earliest periods down to 
the close of the fourteenth century, and the imitative from 
that close, to the present time ; and then the most impor- 
tant circumstance indicative of the culminating point, or 
turn of tide, would be this of the change from chequered 
background to sky background. The uppermost figure in 
Plate 7 opposite, representing the tree of knowledge, taken 
from a somewhat late thirteenth century Hebrew manuscript 
(Additional 11,639) in the British Museum, will at once 
ilustrate Mr. Macaulay’s serpent turned round the tree,’^ 
and the mode of introducing the chequered background, 
and will enable the reader better to understand the peculiar 
feeling of the period, which no more intended the formal 
walls or streams for an imitative representation of the 
Garden of Eden, than these chequers for an imitation 
of sky. 

§ 20. The moment the sky is introduced (and it is 
curious how perfectly it is done at once^ mzxvj manuscripts 
presenting in alternate pages, chequered backgrounds, and 
deep blue skies exquisitely gradated to the horizon) — the 
moment, I say, the sky is introduced, the spirit of art 
becomes for evermore changed, and thenceforward it 
gradually proposes imitation more and more as an end, 
until it reaches the Turnerian landscape. This broad 
division into two schools would therefore be the most true 
and accurate we could employ, but not the most convenient. 
For the great mediaeval art lies in a cluster about the 
culminating point, including symbolism on one side, and 
imitation on the other, and extending like a radiant cloud 
upon the mountain peak of ages, partly down both sides 
of it, from the year 1200 to 1500; the brightest part of 
the cloud leaning a little backwards, and poising itself 
between 1250 and 1350. And therefore the most conve- 
nient arrangement is into Romanesque and barbaric art, 
up to 1200, mediaeval art, 1200 to 1500, — and modern 
art, from 1500 downwards. But it is only in the earlier 
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or syinl)olic mediaeval art, reaching up to the close of the 
fcnirtcenth century, that the peculiar modification of natural 
forms for decorative purposes is seen in its perfection, with 
all its beauty, and all its necessary shortcomings ; the minds 
of men l>cing accurately Ixilanced lietwcen that honour for 
the superior human form which they shared with the Greek 
ages, and the sentimental love of nature which was peculiar 
to their own. The c*xj)ressi()n of the two feelings will tie 
found to vary according to the material and place of the 
art; in painting, the conventional forms are more adopted, 
in order to obtain definition, and lirilliancy of colour, while 
in sculpture the life of nature is often rendered with a love 
and faithfulness which put modern art to shame. And in 
this earnest contemplation of the natural facts, united with 
an endeavour to simplify, for clear cxj>n*ssi<>n, the results of 
that contemplation, the ornamental artists arrived at two 
abstract conclusions aliout form, which are highly curious 
and interesting. 

§ 21 , They saw, first, that a leaf might always lie con- 
sidered as a sudden expansion of the stem that l)ore it; 
an uncontrollable expression of delight, on the part of the 
twig, that spring had come, shown in a fountain-like ex- 
piation of its tender green heart into the ain They saw 
that in this violent proclamation of its delight and lil>erty, 
whereas the twig had, until that moment, a disposition 
only to grow quietly forwards, it expressed its satisfaction 
and extreme pleasure in sunshine by springing out to right 
and left. IM a b, Fig. i, Plate 8, 1)0 the twig growing 
forward in the direction from a to k It reaches ilie point 

and then — spring coming, — ^not l)eing al)le to contain 
itself, it bursts out in every direction, even ;:pringing Imck- 
'wards at first for joy; but as this Imckward direction is 
contrary to its own proper fate and nature, it cannot go 
on so long, and the length of each rib into which it 
separates is proportioned accurately to the degree in which 
the proceedings of that rib are in harmony with the natural 
destiny of the plant Thus the rib c, entirely contradic- 
tory, by the direction of his life and energy, of the general 
intentions of the tree, is but a short-lived rib ; 4 not quite 
so opposite to his fate, lives longer; acconimodating 
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himself still more to the spirit of progress, attains a greater 
length still ; and the largest rib of all is the one who has 
not yielded at all to the erratic disposition of the others 
when spring came, but, feeling quite as happy about the 
spring as they did, nevertheless took no holiday, minded 
his business, and grew straightforward. 

§ 2 2, Fig. 6 in the same plate, which shows the disposi- 
tion of the ribs in the leaf of an American Plane, exemplifies 
the principle very accurately: it is indeed more notably 
seen in this than in most leaves, because the ribs at the 
base have evidently had a little fraternal quarrel about 
their spring holiday; and the more gaily-minded ones, 
getting together into trios on each side, have rather pooh- 
poohed and laughed at the seventh brother in the middle, 
who wanted to go on regularly, and attend to his work. 
Nevertheless, though thus starting quite by himself in life, 
this seventh l)rother, quietly pushing on in the right direc- 
tion, lives longest, and makes the largest fortune, and the 
triple partnersliips on the right and left meet with a very 
minor prosperity. 

§ 23. Now if we enclose Fig. i in Plate 8 with two 
curves passing through the extremities of the ribs, we get 
Fig, 2, the central type of all leaves. Only this type is 
modified of course in a thousand ways by the life of the 
plant. If it be marsh or aquatic, instead of springing out 
in twigs, it is almost certain to expand in soft currents, 
as the liberated stream does at its mouth into the ocean, 
Fig. 3 (Alisma Plantago); if it be meant for one of the 
crowned and lovely trees of the earth, it will separate into 
stars, and each ray of the leaf will form a ray of light in 
the crown, Irig. 5 (Horsechestnat) ; and if it be a common- 
place tree, rather prudent and practical than imaginative, 
it will not expand all at once, but throw out the ribs every 
now and then along the central riV), like a merchant taking 
his occasional and restricted holiday, Fig. 4 (Elm). 

§ 24. Now in the bud, where all these proceedings on 
the leafs part are first imagined, the young leaf is generally 
(always?) doubled up in embryo, so as to present the 
profile of the half leaves, as Fig. 7, only in exquisite com- 
plexity of arrangement ; Fig. 9, for instance, is the profile 
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of the leaf-bud of a rose. Hence the general arrangement 
of line represented l)y Fig. 8 (in which the lower line is 
slightly curved to express the bending life in the spine) 
is everlastingly typical of the expanding power of joyful 
vegetative youth; and it is of all simple forms the most 
excpiisitely delightful to the human mind. It presents 
itself in a thousand different proportions and variations 
in the buds and profiles of leaves; those Iieing always 
the loveliest in which, either by accidental pm'spcetivii of 
position, or inherent character in the tree, it is most 
fre(|uently jircsented to the eye. Tlic branch of Ijrarnble, 
for instance, Fig, lo, at the bottom of Idate 8, owes its 



chief l)cauty to this perprfual recurrence of this typical 
form; and wc shall find presently the enormous import'* 
ance of it, even in mountain ranges, though, In these, 
falling force takes the place of vital force* 

§ 35, This abstract conclusion the great thirteenth cen- 
tury artists were the first to arriv^ at ; and whereas, fieforij 
their time, ornament had l^een constantly refined into 
intricate and suMivided symmetries, they were content 
with this simple form as the termination of its most im- 
portant features. Fig, 3, which is a scroll out of a Psalter 
executed in the latter half of the thirteenth century, is 
a sufficient example of a practice at that time absolutely 
universal 
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§ 26. The second great discovery of the Middle Ages 
in floral ornament, was that, in order completely to express 
the law of subordination among the leaf-ribs, two ribs were 
necessary, and no more^ on each side of the leaf, forming 
a series of three with the central one, because proportion 
is between three terms at least. 

That is to say, when they had only three ribs altogether, 
as Fig. 4, no law of relation was discernible between the 
ribs, or the leaflets they bore ; but by the addition of a 
third on each side, as at proportion instantly was ex- 
pressible, whether arithmetical or geometrical, or of any 




other kind. Hence the adoption of forms more or less 
approximating to that at c (young ivy), or d (wild gera- 
nium), as the favourite elements of their floral ornament, 
those leaves being, in their disposition of masses, the 
simplest which can express a perfect law of proportion, 
just as the outline Fig. 7, Plate 8, is the simplest which 
can express a perfect law of growth. 

Plate 9 opposite gives, in rude outline, the arrangement 
of the border of one of the pages of a missal in my own 
possession, executed for the Countess Yolande of Flanders,^ 

^ Married to Philip, younger son of the King of Navarre, in 1352. 
She died in 1394. . 
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in the latter half of the fourteenth century, and furnishing, 
in exhaustless variety, the most graceful examples I have 
ever seen of the favourite decoration at the period, commonly 
now known as the Ivy deaf ” pattern. 

§ 27. In thus reducing these two everlasting laws of 
beauty to their simplest possible exponents, the medijeval 
workmen were the first to discern and estatdish the prin- 
ciples of decorative art to the end of time, nor of decora- 
tive art merely, l)ut of mass arrangement in general For 
the members of any great composition, arranged about a 
centre, are always reducil)le to the law of the ivy leaf, the 
best cathedral entrances having five porches c<)rres])ondi ng 
in proportional purpose to its five loixjs (three l)eing an 
imperfect, and seven a superfluous number ) ; while the 
loveliest groups of lines attainable in any pictorial com- 
position are always Imsed on the section of the leaf-bud, 
Fig. 7, Plate 8, or on the relation of its ribs to the convex 
curve enclosing them. 

§ 28. These discoveries of ultimate truth are, I believe, 
never made philosophically, but instinctively ; so that wher- 
ever we find a high abstract result of the kind, we may Ixj 
almost sure it has Ixicn the work of the penetrative ima- 
gination, acting under the influence of strong affection. 
Accordingly, when we enter on our l)ot£inical in(|uirics, I 
shall have occasion to show with what tender and loving 
fidelity to nature the masters of the thirteenth century 
always traced the leading lines of their decorations, either 
in missal-painting ' or sculpture, and how totally in this 
respect their methods of subduing, for the sake of distinct- 
ness, the natural forms they loved so dearly, differ from 
the iron formalisms to which the Greeks, careless of all 
that was not completely divine or completely human, re- 
duced the thorn of the acanthus, and softness of the lily. 
Nevertheless, in all this perfect and loving decorative art, 
we have hardly any careful references to other landscaiie 
features than herbs and flowers; mountains, water, and 
clouds are introduced so rudely, that the representations of 
them can never be received for anything else than letters 
or signs. Thus the si^in of clouds, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is an undulating band, usually, in painting, of blue 
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J edged with white, in sculpture, wrought so as to resemble 

very nearly the folds of a curtain closely tied, and under- 
f stood for clouds only by its position, as surrounding angels 

I or saints in heaven, opening to souls ascending at the Last 

I Judgment, or forming canopies over the Saviour or the 

I Virgin. Water is represented by zigzag lines, nearly re- 

j sembling those employed for clouds, but distinguished, in 

sculpture, by having fish in it; in painting, both by fish 
I and a more continuous blue or green colour. And when 

these unvaried symbols are associated under the influence 
I of that love of firm fence, moat, and every other means of 

f definition which we have seen to be one of the prevailing 

I characteristics of the mediaeval mind, it is not possible for 

I us to conceive, through the rigidity of the signs employed, 

[ what were the real feelings of the workman or spectator 

about the natural landscape. We see that the thing carved 
or painted is not intended in anywise to imitate the truth, 
or convey to us the feelings which the workman had in 
contemplating the truth. He has got a way of talking 
about it so definite and cold, and tells us with his chisel 
so calmly that the knight had a castle to attack, or the 
saint a river to cross dryshod, without making the smallest 
effort to describe pictorially either castle or river, that we 
are left wholly at fault as to the nature of the emotion with 
which he contemplated the real objects. But that emotion, 
as the intermediate step between the feelings of the Grecian 
and the modern, it must be our aim to ascertain as clearly 
I " as possible; and, therefore, finding it not at this period 

1; completely expressed in visible art, we must, as we did 

jj with the Greeks, take up the written landscape instead, and 

I examine this mediaeval sentiment as we find it embodied 

^ in the poem of Dante. 

§ 29. The thing that must first strike us in this respect, 
as we turn our thoughts to the poem, is, unquestionably, 
the formality of its landscape. 

Milton’s effort, in all that he tells us of his Inferno, is 
to make it indefinite ; Dante’s, to make it definite. Both, 
indeed, describe it as entered through gates; but, within 
the gate, all is wild and fenceless with Milton, having 
indeed its four rivers, — the last vestige of the mediseval 
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tradition,— but rivers which flow through a waste of moun- 
tain and moorland, and by many a frozen, many a fiery 
Alp,” But Dante's Inferno is a<'(uiratcly separated into 
circles drawn with well-pointed compasses ; mapped and 
properly surveyed in every direction, trenched in a thor- 
oughly good style of cngini'cring from depth to depth, and 
divided in the ^UrcamtUa middle” (dritto mezzo) of its 
deepest abyss, into a concentric series of ten moats and 
embankments, like those about a castle, with bridges from 
each eml)ankmcnt to the next ; precisely in tl^e manner of 
those bridges over Hiddekel and Euphrates, which Mr. 
Macaulay thinks so innocently designed, apparently not 
aware that he is also laughing at i)ante. "I'hese larger 
fosses are of rock, and the l)ridge.s also ; but as he goes 
farther into detail, Dante tells m of various minor fosses 
and embankments, in which he anxiously paints out to us 
not only the formality, but the neatness and |)erfectncss, 
of the stonework. For instance, in describing the river 
Phlegethon, he tells us that it was |)avc(l wiilt stone at 
the bottom, and at the sides, and oivr //a? (ufges of ike 
just as the water is at tlic baths of llulicame ; and 
for fear we should think this emliankmcnt at all iar^^er 
than it really was, Dante adds, <*arcfully, that it was made 
just like the embankments (^f (Ihent or Bruges against the 
sea, or those in Ixnnbardy whidi Ixtnk the Brenta, only 
not so high, nor so wide,” as any of tliese. Atui besides 
the trenches, wc have two well- built castles; one, like 
Ecl:)atana, with seven circuits of wall (and surrounded l>y 
a fair stream), wherein the great poets and sages of an- 
tiquity live ; and another, a great fortified city with walls 
of iron, reddiol, and a deep fosse round it, and full of 
** grave citizens,” — the city of Dis. 

§ 30, Now, whether this Ikj in what we moderns call 
good taste,” or not, I do not mean just now to inepire 
—Dante having nothing to do with taste, but with the 
facts of what he had seen ; only, so fiir as the imaginative 
faculty of the two poets is c(m<!erncd, note that Milton's 
iVagueness is not the sign of imagination, but of its absence, 
so far as it is significative in the matter. For it does not 
follow, because Milton did not map out his Inferno as 
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Dante did, that he could not have done so if he had 
chosen ; only, it was the easier and less imaginative process 
to leave it vague than to define it. Imagination is always 
the seeing and asserting faculty; that which obscures or 
conceals may be judgment, or feeling, but not invention. 
The invention, whether good or bad, is in the accurate 
engineering, not in the fog and uncertainty. 

§ 31. When we pass with Dante from the Inferno to 
Purgatory, we have indeed more light and air, but no more 
liberty; being now confined on various ledges cut into a 
mountain side, with a precipice on one hand and a vertical 
wall on the other ; and, lest here also we should make any 
mistake about magnitudes, we are told that the ledges 
were eighteen feet wide,^ and that the ascent from one to 
the other was by steps, made like those which go up from 
Florence to the Church of San Miniato.^ 

Lastly, though in the Paradise there is perfect freedom 
and infinity of space, though for trenches wc have planets, 
and for cornice^ constellations, yet there is more cadence, 
procession, and order among the redeemed souls than any 
others; they fly, so as to describe letters and sentences 
in the air, and rest in circles, like rainbows, or determinate 
figures, as of a cross and an eagle; in which certain of 
the more glorified natures are so arranged as to form the 
eye of the bird, while those most highly blessed are arranged 
with their white crowds in leaflets, so as to form the image 
of a white rose in the midst of heaven. 

§ 32. Thus, throughout the poem, I conceive that the 
first striking character of its scenery is intense definition ; 
precisely the reflection of that definiteness which we have 
already traced in pictorial art. But the second point which 
seems noteworthy is, that the flat ground and embanked 
trenches are reserved for the Inferno : and that the entire 
territory of the Purgatory is a mountain, thus marking 
the sense of that purifying and perfecting influence in 
mountains which we saw the mediseval mind was so 
ready to suggest The same general idea is indicated at 
the very commencement of the poem, in which Dante is 

^ “ Three tlm-es the length of the human body." — Purg. x. 24. 

^ Purg. xil 102. 
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overwhelmed by fear and sorrow in passing through a 
dark forest, but revives on seeing the sun touch the top 
of a hill, afterwards called by Virgil the pleasant mount 
— the cause and source of all delight.” 

§ 33- While, however, we find this greater honour paid 
to mountains, I think we may perceive a much greater 
dread and dislike of woods. We saw that Homer seemed 
to attach a pleasant idea, for the most part, to forests; 
regarding them as sources of w'calth and places of shelter ; 
and we find constantly an idea of sacredness attached to 
them, as being haunted especially by the gods; so that 
even the wood which surrounds the house of Circe is 
spoken of as a sacred thicket, or rather, as a sacred glade, 
or labyrinth of glades (of the particular word used I slmll 
have more to say presently); and so the wood is sought 
as a kindly shelter by Ulysses, in spite of its wild Ixjasts; 
and evidently regarded with great affection by Sophocles, 
for, in a passage which is always regarded I)y readers of 
Greek tragedy with peculiar pleasure, tliq, aged and blind 
QEdipus, brought to rest in ** the sweetest resting-place ” 
in all the ncighbourluKxl of Athens, has the spot descrilxid 
to him as haunted perpetually by niglitingales, which sing 
‘Un the green glades and in tlie dark ivy, and in the 
thousand-fruited, sunless, and windless thickets of the god ” 
(Bacchus); the idea of the complete shelter from wind 
and sun being here, as with Ulysses, the uppermost one. 
After this come the usual staples of landsaipc,— narcissus, 
crocus, plenty of rain, olive trees ; and last, and the greatest 
boast of all' — “ it is a good country for horses, and con- 
veniently by the sea;” but the promiiu-nce and pleasant- 
ness of the thick wood in the thoughts of the writer are 
very notable; whereas to Dante the idea of a forest is 
exceedingly repulsive, so that, as just noticed, in the 
opening of his poem, he cannot express a general despair 
about life more strongly than by saying he was lost in a 
wood so savage and terrible, that even to think or speak 
of it is distras, — ^it was. so bitter, — it was something next 
door to death;” and one of the saddest scenes in all the 
Inferno is in a forest, of which the trees arc haunted by 
lost souls : while (with only one exception), whenever the 
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country is to be beautiful, we find ourselves coming out 
into open air and open meadows. 

It is quite true that this is partly a characteristic, not 
merely of Dante, or of mediaeval writers, but of southern 
writers ; for the simple reason that the forest, being with 
them higher upon the hills, and more out of the way than 
in the north, was generally a type of lonely and savage 
places ; while in England, the ‘‘ greenwood,’^ coming up 
to the very walls of the towns, it was possible to be 
‘‘merry in the good greenwood,” in a sense which an 
Italian could not have understood. Hence Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Shakspere send their favourites perpetually 
to the woods for pleasure or meditation; and trust their 
tender Canace, or Rosalind, or Helena, or Silvia, or 
Belphoebe, where Dante would have sent no one but a 
condemned spirit. Nevertheless, there is always traceable 
in the mediaeval mind a dread of thick foliage, which was 
not present to that of a Greek ; so that, even in the north, 
we have our sorrowful ‘^children in the wood,” and black 
huntsman of the Hartz forests, and such other wood 
terrors ; the principal reason for the difference being that 
a Greek, being by no means given to travelling, regarded 
his woods as. so much valuable property; and if he ever 
went into them for pleasure, expected to meet one or two 
gods in the course of his walk, but no banditti; while a 
mediaeval, much more of a solitary traveller, and expect- 
ing to meet with no gods in the thickets, but only with 
thieves, or a hostile ambush, or a bear, besides a great 
deal of troublesome ground for his horse, and a very 
serious chance, next to a certainty, of losing his way, 
naturally kept in the open ground as long as he could, 
and regarded the forests, in general, with anything but ah 
eye of favour. 

§ 34. These, I think, are the principal points which 
must strike us, when we first broadly think of the poem 
as compared with classical work. Let us now go a little 
more into detail. 

As Homer gave us an ideal landscape, which even a 
god might have been pleased. to behold, so Dante gives 
us, fortunately, an ideal landscape, which is specially 
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intended for the terrestrial paradise. And it will doubt- 
less be with some surprise, after our reflections above on 
the general tone of Dante's feelings, that we find ourselves 
here first entering a forest, and that even a thick forest. 
But there is a peculiar meaning in this. With any other 
poet than Dante, it might have been regarded as a wanton 
inconsistency. Not so with him : by glancing back to 
the two lines which explain the nature of Paradise, we 
shall see what he means by it. Virgil tells him, as he 
enters it, Henceforward, take thine own pleasure for 
guide; thou art beyond the .steep ways, and l>eyond all 
Art ; " — meaning, that the pcrfetuly purified and noble 
human creature, having no pleasure but in right, is past 
all effort, and past all rule. Art has no existence for such 
a being. Hence, the first aim of Dante, in his landscape 
imagery, is to show evidence of this perfect liberty, and 
of the purity and sintesness of the new nature, ct>nvcrting 
pathless ways into happy ones. So that all lliose fences 
and formalisms which had l>een needed for !nm in im- 
perfection, are removed in this ])ara<Hsc : and even the 
pathlessness of the wood, the most dn-adful thing possible 
to him in his days of sin and sh(u-tcomlng, is now a joy 
to him in his days of purity. And as the fencelessness 
and thicket of sin led to the fettered and fearful order 
of eternal punishment, so the fencxlessness and thicket of 
the free virtue lead to the loving and constellated order of 
eternal happincs.s. 

§ 35. This forest, then, is very like that of Colonos in 
several respects — in its peace and sweetness, and numljer 
of birds ; it differs from it only in letting a light l)reei« 
through it, being therefore somewhat thinner than the 
Greek wood ; the tender lines which tell of the voices of 
the birds mingling with the wind, and of the leaves all 
turning one way 'before it, have been more or less copied 
by every poet since Dante's time. They are, so far as I 
know, the sweetest passage of wood description which exists 
in literature. 

Before, however, Dante has gone far in this wood,~t'lmt 
is to say, only so far as to Imve lost sight of tlic place 
where he entered it, or rather, I suppose, of the light 
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under the boughs of the outside trees, and it must have 
been a very thin wood indeed if he did not do this in 
some quarter of a mile's walk, — he comes to a little river, 
three paces over, which bends the blades of grass to the 
left, with a meadow on the other side of it ; and in this 
meadow 

“ A lady, graced with solitude, who went 

Singing, and setting flower by flower apart, 

By which the path she walked on was besprent. 

* Ah, lady beautiful, that basking art 
In beams of love, if I may trust thy face. 

Which useth to bear witness of the heart, 

Let liking come on thee,' said I, ‘to trace 
Thy path a little closer to the shore, 

Where I may reap the hearing of thy lays. 

Thou mindest me, how Proserpine of yore 
Appeared in such a place, what time her mother 
Lost her, and she the spring, for evermore.' 

As, pointing downwards and to one another 
Her feet, a lady bendcth in the dance, 

And barely setteth one before the other, 

Thus, on the scarlet and the saffron glance 
Of flowers, with motion maidenlike she bent 
(Her modest eyelids drooping and askance ) ; 

And there she gave my wishes their content, 

Approaching, so that her sweet melodies 
Arrived upon mine ear with what they meant. 

When first she came amongst the blades, that rise, 

Already wetted, from the goodly river. 

She graced me by the lifting of her eyes.” — Cayi-ey. 

§36. I have given this passage at length, because, for 
our purposes, it is by much the most important, not only 
in Dante, but in the whole circle of poetry. This lady, 
observe, stands on the opposite side of the little stream, 
which, presently, she explains to Dante is Lethe, having 
power to cause forgetfulness of all evil, and she stands just 
among the bent blades of grass at its edge. She is first 
seen gathering flower from flower, then ‘‘passing con- 
tinually the multitudinous flowers through her hands," 
smiling at the same time so brightly, that her first address 
to Dante is to prevent him from wondering at her, saying, 
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if he will remember the verse of the ninety-second Psalm, 
beginning ‘ Delectasti/ he will know why she is so happy/' 

And turning to the verse of this Psalm we find it written, 
“ Thou, Lord, hast made me glad through Thy works. I 
will triumph in the works of Thy hands or in the very 
words in which Dante would read it,*— 

“ Quia ddectasti me Domine, in factura Tua, 

Et in operibiis manuum Tuarum cxultalx*.*' 

§ 37. Now we could not for an instant have had any 
difficulty in understanding this, but that, some way farther 
on in the poem, this lady is called Matilda, and is with 
reason supposed by the commentators to l:)e the great 
Countess Matilda of tlie eleventh century ; notable equally 
for her ceaseless activity, her brilliant political genius, her 
perfect piety, and her deep reverence for the see ' of Rome. 
This Countess Matilda is therefore Dante’s guide in the 
terrestrial paradise, as Beatrice is afterwards in the celestial ; 
each of them having a .spiritual and symI>olic character in 
their glorified state, yet retaining their definite jicrsonality. 

The question is, then, what i.s the symbolic cLaracter of 
the Countess Matilda, as the guiding spirit of the terrestrial 
paradise? Before Dante had entered this paradise he had 
rested on a step of shelving rock, ami as he watched the stars 
he slept, and dreamed, and thus tells us what he saw 

A lady, young and I dreamed, 

Was passing o’er a lea j and, m ihe came, 

Methought I saw her ever and anon 
Bending to cull the flowers 5 and thus she sang ; 

Know ye, whoever of my name wtmki ask, 

That I am I^h j for my brow to weave 
A garland, these fair hands unwearied ply ; 

To please me at the crystal mirror, here 
I decked me. But my sister Rachel, she 
Before her glass abides the livelong day, 

' '■ Her radiant eyes beholding, charmed no le« 

Than I with this delightful task. Her joy 
In contemplation, as in labour mine/*' 

^This vision of Rachel and Leah has teen always, and 
with unquestionable truth, received as a type of tte Active 
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and Contemplative life, and as an introduction to the two 
divisions of the paradise which Dante is about to enter. 
Therefore the unwearied spirit of the Countess Matilda’ 
is understood to represent the Active life, which forms the 
felicity of Earth ; and the spirit of Beatrice the Contem- 
plative life, which forms the felicity of Heaven. This in- 
terpretation appears at first straightforward and certain; 
but it has missed count of exactly the most important fact 
in the two passages which we have to explain. Observe : 
Leah gathers the flowers to decorate herself^ and delights 
in Her Own Labour. Rachel sits silent, contemplating 
herself, and delights in Her Own Image. These are the 
types of the Unglorified Active and Contemplative powers 
of Man. But Beatrice and Matilda are the same powers. 
Glorified. And how are they Glorified? Leah took de- 
light in her own labour; but Matilda — “in operibus 
manuum Tuarum — in God^s labour : Rachel in the sight 
of her own face ; Beatrice in the sight of God^s face. 

§ 38. And thus, when afterwards Dante sees Beatrice 
on her throne, and prays her that, when he himself shall 
die, she would receive him with kindness, Beatrice merely 
looks down for an instant, and answers with a single smile, 
then “ towards the eternal fountain turns.’’ 

Therefore it is evident that Dante distinguishes in both 
cases, riot between earth and heaven, but between per- 
fect and imperfect happiness, whether in earth or heaven. 
The active life which has only the service of man for its 
end, and therefore gathers flowers, with Leah, for its own 
decoration, is indeed happy, but not perfectly so; it has 
only the happiness of the dream, belonging essentially to 
the dream of human life, and passing away with it. But 
the active life which labours for the more and more dis- 
covery of God’s work, is perfectly happy, and is the life 
of the terrestrial paradise, being a true foretaste of heaven, 
and beginning in earth, as heaven’s vestibule. So also the 
contemplative life which is concerned with human feeling 
and thought and beauty — the life which is in earthly poetry 
and imagery of noble earthly emotion — ^is happy, but it is 
the happiness of the dream; the contemplative life which 
has God’s person and love in Christ for its object, has the 
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happiness of eternity. But irecausc thi.s higher happiness 
is also begun here on earth, Beatrice descends to earth; 
and when revealed to Dante first, he sees the image of 
the twofold per.sonality of Christ reflected in her eyes/ 
as the flowers, which are, to the medieval heart, the 
chief work of God, arc for ever passing through Matilda’s 
hands. 

§ 39. Now, therefore, we see that Dante, as the great 
prophetic exponent of the heart of the Middle Ages, has, 
by the lips of the spirit of Matilda, declared the mediffival 
faith, — that all perfect active life was “the expression of 
man’s delight in God’s work; ” and that all tlieir political 
and warlike energy, as fully shown in the mortal life of 
Matilda, was yet inferior and impure, — the energy of the 
dream, — compared with tliat which on the opposite bank 
of Lethe stood “ choosing flower from flower.” And 
what joy and peace there were in this work is marked 
by Matilda’s Ireing the {renson who draws Dante through 
the stream of I.ethe, so as to make him forget all .sin, and 
all sorrow; throwing her arims around him, she plunges 
his head under the waves of it ; then draws him through, 
crying to him, ’‘hold me, hold me” (tiemmi, tiemmi), 
and so presents him, thus Ixithed, free from all [lainful 
memory, at the feet of the .spirit of the nmre heavenly 
contemplation. 

§ 40. The reader will, I think, now sec, with sufficient 
distinctnes.s, why I called this passage the most Imporlrmt, 
for our present i)urpo.se.s, in the whole circle of poetry. 
For it contains the first great confession of the disedvery 
by the human race (I mean as a matter of experimux-, not 
of revelation), that their happines.s was not in themselves, 
and that their latour was not to have their own service a.s 
its chief end. It embodies in a few syllables the sealing 
. difference between the Greek and the mediseval, in that 
the former sought the flower and herb for his own uses, 
the latter for God’s honour ; the former, primarily and on 
principle, contemplated his own Ireauty and the workings 
of his own mind, and the latter, primarily and on principle, 
contemplated Christ’s beauty and the workings of the mind 
of Christ. 
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§ 41. I will not at present follow up this subject any 
farther ; it being enough that we have thus got to the root 
of it, and have a great declaration of the central mediaeval 
purpose, whereto we may return for solution of all future 
questions. I would ^only, therefore, desire the reader now 
to compare the Stones of Venice, vol. i. chap. xx. g§ 15, 16 ; 
the Seven Lamps of Architecture, chap. iv. § 3 ; and the 
second volume of this work, Sec. I. Chap. ii. §§9, 10, and 
Chap. III. § 10 j that he may, in these several places, 
observe how gradually our conclusions are knitting them- 
selves together as we are able to determine more and 
more of the successive questions that come before us : 
and, finally, to compare the two interesting passages in 
Wordsworth, which, without any memory of Dante, never- 
theless, as if by some special ordaining, describe in matters 
of modern life exactly the soothing or felicitous powers 
of the two active spirits of Dante — Leah and Matilda, 
Excursion, book v. line 608 to 625, and book vi. line 102 
to 214. 

§ 42, Having thus received from Dante this great lesson, 
as to the spirit in which mediaeval landscape is to be 
understood, what else we have to note respecting it, as 
seen in his poem, will be comparatively straightforward and 
easy. And first, we have to observe the place occupied 
in his mind by colour. It has already been shown, in the 
Stones of Venice, vol. ii. chap. v. g 30-34, that colour 
is the most sacred element of all visible things. Hence, 
as the mediaeval mind contemplated them first for their 
sacredness, we should, beforehand, expect that the first 
thing it would seize would be the colour ; and that we 
should find its expressions and renderings of colour infi- 
nitely more loving and accurate than among the Greeks. 

§ 43. Accordingly, the Greek sense of colour seems 
to have been so comparatively dim and uncertain, that it 
is almost impossible to ascertain what the real idea was 
which they attached to any word alluding to hue: and 
above all, colour, though pleasant to their eyes, as to those 
of all human beings, seems never to have been impressive 
to their feelings. They liked purple, on the whole, the 
best j but there was no sense of cheerfulness or pleasantness 
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in one colour, and gloom in another, such as the medi- 
aivals had. 

For instance, when Achilles goes, in great anger and 
sorrow, to complain to 'I'lietis of the scorn done him by 
Agamemnon, the sea appears to him “wine-coloured.” 
One might think this meant that the sea looked dark 
and reddish-purple to him, in a kind of .'ivmiiathy with his 
anger. But we turn to the pas.sage of .'Sophocles, which 
has been quoted above, — a {xtssage iKs-idi.irly intended to 
express peace and rest, — and we find that the binls sing 
among “ wine-coloured ” ivy. The uncertainty of concep- 
tion of the hue itself, and entire alxsencc of expressive 
character in the word, could hardly lx: more clearly 
manifested. 

g 44. Again : I said the (Jrcek liked inirple, as a general 
source of enjoyment, letter than any other colour. So he 
did ; and so all healthy persons who have eye for colmir, and 
are unprejudiced almut it, do ; and will to the end of time, 
for a reason presently to Ixi note<l. lint so far was this 
instinctive preference for purple from giving, in the (ireek 
mind, any consistently clux-rful or sacred as-sociation to the 
colour, that Homer constantly calls death “purple death.” 

S 45- Again; in the pas.sage of Sophoele;;, m often 
spoken of, I said there was some difficulty risiieeiing a 
word often translated “thickets.” I Iwlieve, my.sclfj it 
means glades; literally, “going places" in the wood.s, — 
that is to say, places where, either naturally or by force, the 
trees separate, so as to give some accessible avenue. Now, 
.S<)])ho<de.s tells us the birds sang in these going 

places ; ” and we take up the expreasion gniicfully, thinking 
the old Greek irerceived and_ enjoyed, as' we do,' the sweet 
fall of the eminently light through the leaves when 
they are a little thinner than in the heart of the wrxjd. 
But we turn to the tragedy of Ajax, and arc much shaken 
in our conclusion about the meaning of the jvord, when we 
are told that the trody of Ajax is to lie unburied, and be 
eaten by sea-birds on the sand.” The formation, 

geologically distinguished by that title, was certainly not 
known to Sophocles; and the only conclusion which, it 
seems to me, we can come to under the circumstances, — 
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assuming ArieFs ^ authority as to the colour of pretty sand, 
and the Ancient Mariner’s (or, rather, his hearers’ as to 
the colour of ugly sand, to be conclusive, — is that Sophocles 
really did not know green from yellow or brown. 

§ 46, Now, without going out of the terrestrial paradise, 
in which Dante last left us, we shall be able at once to 
compare with this Greek incertitude the precision of the 
mediseval eye for colour. Some three arrowflights farther 
up into the wood we come to a tall tree, which is at* first 
barren, but, after some little time, visibly opens into flowers, 
of a colour less than that of roses, but more than that of 
violets.’* 

It certainly would not be possible, in words, to come 
nearer to the dejinition of the exact hue which Dante meant 
— that of the apple-blossom. Had he employed any simple 
colour-phrase, as a “ pale-pink,” or “ violet-pink,” or any 
other such combined expression, he still could not have 
('omi)letely got at the delicacy of the hue ] he might per- 
haps have indicated its kind, but not its tenderness ; but 
by taking the rose-leaf as a type of the delicate red, and then 
enfeebling this with the violet grey, he gets, as closely as 
language can carry him, to the complete rendering of the 
vision, though it is evidently felt by him to be in its perfect 
beauty ineffable ; and rightly so felt, for of all lovely things 
which grace the spring-time in our fair temperate zone, I 
am not sure but this blossoming of the apple-tree is the 
fairest. At all events, I find it associated in my mind with 
four other kinds of colour, certainly principal among the 
gifts of the northern earth, namely : 

1st. Bell gentians growing close together, mixed with lilies 
of the valley, on the Jura pastures. 

2 ad. Alpine roses with dew upon them, under low rays of 
morning sunshine, touching the tops of the flowers. 
3rd. Bell heather in mass, in full light, at sunset. 

4th. White narcissus (red-centred) in mass, on the Vevay 
pastures, in sunshine after rain. 

^ “Come unto ilitsa yellow sands.” 

2 ** And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 

As is the ribbed sea sand,” 
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And I know not where in the group to pla(,!c the wreaths 
of apple-blossoin, in the Vcvay orehards, with the fer-off 
blue of the lake of (j-eneva seen between the flowers. 

A Greek, however, would have regarded this blossom 
simply with the c^yes of a Devonshire fanner, as teiring 
on the probable price of cider, and would have called 
it red, cerulean, purple, white, hyaciufhine, or generally 
“aglaos,” agreeable, as happened to suit his verse. 

I 47. Again : we have seen how fond the Greek was 
of conijiosing his paradises of rather damp grass; but 
that in this fondnc.ss for grass there was always an under- 
current of consideration for his horses ; and the char- 
acters in it which pleased him most were its depth and 
freshness ; not its colour. Now^, if we remember carefully 
the general exj>ressi()ns, respecting grass, used in modern 
literature, I thitrk nearly the commonest tliat occurs to 
us will 1x5 that of **enamclkxr^ turf or sward. This 
phrase is usually emjdoyed by our pseudo poi'Is, like all 
their other phrases, witliout knowing what it means, be- 
cause it has l)een used by other writers l^efore them, and 
because they do not know wliat else to say of grass. 
If we were to ask them what enamel was, they could not 
tell us; and if we asked why grass was like enamel, they 
could not toll us. The expression /ms a meaning, how- 
ever, and one peculiarly dtaracteristic of mcdiccval and 
modern temper. 

§ 48. The first instance I know of its right use, though 
very probably it had l>een so em|>Ioyed liefore, is in Dante. 
The righteous spirits of the pre-Christian ages are seen by 
him, though in the Inferno, yet in a place open, luminous, 
and high, walking upon the green enamel.” 

I am very sure that Dante did not use this phrase as 
we use it. He knew well what enamel was; and his 
readers, in order to understand him lluntnighly, must 
remember what it is, — vitreous paste, dissolved in water, 
mixed with metIlUc oxides, to give it the opacity and , the 
colour required, spread in a moist state on metal, and 
afterwards hardened by fire, so as, never to change. And 
Dante means, in using this metaphor of the grass of 
the Inferno, to mark, that it is laid as a tcm|»cring and 
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cooling substance over the dark, metallic, gloomy ground ; 
but yet so hardened by the fire, that it is not any more 
fresh or living grass, but a smooth, silent, lifeless bed of 
eternal green. And we know how hard Dante^s idea of 
it was; because afterwards, in what is perhaps the most 
awful passage of the whole Inferno, when the three furies 
rise at the top of the burning tower, and catching sight 
of Dante, and not being able to get at him, shriek wildly 
for the Gorgon to come up too, that they may turn him 
into stone, — the word is not hard enough for them. 
Stone might crumble away after it was made, or some- 
thing with life might grow upon it; no, it shall not be 
stone; they will make enamel of him; nothing can grow 
out of that ; it is dead for ever.^ 

“ Vetiga Medusa, si lo farem di Smalto.'^' 

§ 49. Now, almost in the opening of the Purgatory, 
as there at the entrance of the Inferno, we find a com- 
pany of great ones resting in a grassy place. But the idea 
of the grass now is very different. The word now used is 
not ‘‘enamel,’’ but “herb,” and instead of being merely 
green, it is covered with flowers of many colours. With 
the usual mediaeval accuracy, Dante insists on telling us 
precisely what these colours were, and how bright; which 
he does by naming the actual pigments used in illumi- 
nation, — “ Gold, and fine silver, and cochineal, and white 
lead, and Indian wood, serene and lucid, and fresh 
emerald, just broken, would have been excelled, as less 
is by greater, by the flowers and grass of the place.” It 
is evident that the “emerald” here means the emerald 
green of the illuminators; for a fresh emerald is no 
brighter than one which is not fresh, and Dante was not 
one to throw away his words thus. Observe then, we 
have here the idea of the growth, life, and variegation 
of the “ green herb,” as opposed to the smalto of the 
Inferno ; but the colours of the variegation are illustrated 
and defined by the reference to actual pigments : and, 
observe, because the other colours are rather bright, the 

^ Compare parallel passage, making Dante hard or changeless in 
good, Purg. viii. 114. 
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blue ground (Indian wood, indigo?) is sober; lucid, but 
serene: and presently two angels enter, who are dressed 
in green drapery, but of a paler green than the grass, 
which Dante marks, by telling us that it was the green 
of leaves, just budded.^^ 

§ 50. In all this, I wish the reader to observe two 
things : first, the general carefulness of the |>oet in defin- 
ing colour, distinguishing it precisely as a painter would 
(opposed to the Greek carelessness about it) ; and, secondly, 
his regarding the grass for its greenness and variegation, 
rather than, as a Greek would have done, for its depth and 
freshness. This greenness or brightness, and variegation, 
are taken up Iiy later and modern poets, as the things 
intended to be chiefly expressed by the word enamelled ; 
and, gradually, the term is taken to indi<^ate any kind of 
bright and interchangeable colouring; there being always 
this much of propriety al>out it, when used of gi’ccnsward, 
that such sward is indeed, like enamel, a coat of briglit 
colour on a comparatively dark ground ; and is thus a sort 
of natural jewellery and paintcrls work, different from loose 
and large vegetation, i'he word is often awkwardly and 
falsely used, liy the later poets, of all kinds of growth 
and colour ; as by Milton of the flowers of Ikiraclisc sltow- 
ing themselves over its wall ; lait it retains, nevertheless, 
through all its jaded inanity, some Jialf unconscious vestige 
of the old sense, even to the present day. 

§ 51. There arc, it seems to me, several important 
deductions to be made from tliesc facts, llie Greek, we 
have seen, delighted in the grass for its usefulness; the 
medieval, as also we mo(U*rns, for its colour and teauty. 
But l>oth dwell on it as the /w/ element of the lovely 
landscape; we saw its use in Homer, we see also tlmt 
Dante thinks the righteous spirits of the hcatlten enough 
comforted in Hades l)y having even the mmgi of green 
grass put beneath their feet; the happy resting-place in 
Purgatory has no other delight than its grass, and flowers ; 
and, finally, in the terrestrM paradisit, the^^ feet of Matilda 
pause where the Lethe stream first bends the blades of 
grass. Consider a little what a depth there is i,n this 
great instinct of the human race. Gather a single blade of 
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grass, and examine for a minute, quietly, its narrow sword- 
shaped strip of fluted green. Nothing, as it seems there, of 
notable goodness or beauty. A very little strength, and 
a very little tallness, and a few delicate long lines meeting 
in a point, — not a perfect point neither, but blunt and 
unfinished, by no means a creditable or apparently much 
cared-for example of Nature's workmanship; made, as it 
seems, only to be trodden on to-day, and to-morrow to be 
cast into the oven; and a little pale and hollow stalk, 
feeble and flaccid, leading down to the dull brown fibres of 
roots. And yet, think of it well, and judge whether of all 
the gorgeous flowers that beam in summer air, and of all 
strong and goodly trees, pleasant to the eyes or good for 
food, — stately palm and pine, strong ash and oak, scented 
citron, burdened vine, — there be any by man so deeply 
loved, by God so highly graced, as that narrow point of 
feeble green. It seems to me not to have been without a 
peculiar significance, that our Lord, when about to work 
the miracle which, of all that He showed, appears to have 
been felt by the multitude as the most impressive, — the 
miracle of the loaves, — commanded the people to sit down 
by companies upon the green grass.” He was about to 
feed them with the principal produce of earth and the sea, 
the simplest representations of the food of mankind. He 
gave them the seed of the herb; He bade them sit down 
upon the herb itself, which was as great a gift, in its fit- 
ness for their joy and rest, as its perfect fruit, for their sus- 
tenance; thus, in this single order and act, when rightly 
understood, indicating for evermore how the Creator had 
entrusted the comfort, consolation, and sustenance of man, 
to the simplest %nd most, despised of all the leafy families 
of the earth. And well does it fulfil its mission. Consider 
what we owe merely to the meadow grass, to the covering 
of the dark ground by that glorious enamel, by the com- 
panies of those soft, and countless, and peaceful spears. 
The fields ! Follow but forth for a little time the thoughts 
of all that we ought to recognize in those words. All 
spring and summer is in them, — the walks by silent, 
scented paths, — the rests in noonday heat, — the joy of 
herds and flocks, — the power of all shepherd life and 
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meditation, —the life of sunlight u|)on the world, falling in 
emerald streaks, and failing in soft blue shadows, where 
else it would have struck tipon tlic dark mould, or scorch- 
ing dust,— pastures Ix'side the |Micing brooks, soft Ixinks 
and knolls of lowly hills,-— -thyniy slopes of down over- 
looked by the })lue line of lifted sra, ('risj> l;iwns all dim 
with early dew, or smooth in eerniug w-irmth of Imrred 
sunshine, dinted by happy feet, arul softening in their fall 
the sound of loving voices ; all these are summed in those 
sim|)lc words ; anil these are not all. Wc may not measure 
to the full the deptli of this heavenly gift in our own land ; 
though still, as we think of it longer, the infinite of that 
meadow sweetness, Shak.*.prr<*'N |>e(niliar joy, would open on 
us more and more, yet we have it liut in fiart Ck) out, in 
the st>ring«tiim‘, among the meadows that slo|>e from the 
shores of the 'Swiss lakes to the roots of their lower moun- 
tains. Tliere, mingled with the taller gentians and the 
white narcissus, the grass grows dt?e|> and free ; attd as you 
follow the winding mountain paths, Ijcneatli arching boiiglis 
all veiled and dim with blossom, jufhs that forever droop 
and rise over the green Ixmks and mt>unds !avi'«‘pin;; down 
in scented undulation, steep to the Idue waiter, studded 
here and there with new^onown heaps, filling all the air 
with fainter sweetness,'- ■■dook up towards the liigher hills, 
wliere the waves of everlasting green roll silently into their 
long inlets among the skidows of the iiines ; and we may, 
perhat'is, at last know the meaning of those quiet wwds 
of the 14 7th Psalm, ** lie maketh grass to grow upon the 
mountains/^ 

§ 52. There are also several lr.N.son.s symb* iWruny connected 
with this subject, which we must not allow to escape us. 
Observe, the peculiar characters of the grass, wliich adapt 
it especially for the service of man, are its a|>parent /ii#i#i/i0^, 
and ckeirfulmsB. Its humility, in that it seems croted only 
for lowest service,- ai)p<an(ed to trcxlden on, anti fed 
upon. Its cheerfulness, in that it seems to exult tinder 
all kinds of violence and suffering. You roll it, and It is 
stronger the next day ; you mow it, and it multiiilies its 
shoots, as if it were grateful ; you tread upon it, and it 
only sends up richer jHirfome. Spring comes, and it rejoices 
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with all the earth, — glowing with variegated flame of 
flowers, — waving in soft depth of fruitful strength. Winter 
comes, and though it will not mock its fellow plants hy 
growing then, it will not pine and mourn, and turn colour- 
less and leafless as they. It is always green ; and is only 
the brighter and gayer for tlie hoar-frost, 

§ S 3 , Now, these two characters — of humility, and joy 
under trial— are exactly those which most definitely dis- 
tinguish the Christian from the Pagan spirit. Whatever 
virtue the pagan possessed was rooted in pride, and fruited 
with sorrow. It Ijegan in the elevation of his own nature*, 
it ended but in the ** verde smaUo ^ — the hopeless green—* 
of the Elysian fields, Put the Cihristian virtue is rooted 
in self-debasement, and strengthened under sufiering !>y 
gladness of hope. And remembering this, it is curious 
to observe how utterly without gladness the Creek heart 
appears to be in watching the flowering grass, and what 
strange discords of ex|>rcssion arise sometimes in conse- 
quence. There is one, recurring once or twice in Homer, 
which 1ms always pained me. He says, The ( treek army 
was on the fields, as thick as flowers in the springd^ It 
might be so ; but flowers in spring time are not the image 
by which Dante would have numl>ered ioldicrs on their 
path of battle. Dante could not Imve tlrought of the 
flowering of the grass but as associated with happiiu'ss. 
There is a still deeper significance in the passage quoted, 
a little while ago, from Homer, describing Ulysses casting 
himself down on the rm/m and the (‘orngiving, land at 
the river shore,— the rushes and corn \mng to him only 
good for rest and sustenan(:cv---when we compare it with 
that in which Dante tells us he was ordered to descend to 
the shore of the lake as he entered Purgatory, to gather a 
rmJ^, and gird himself with it, it l^eing to him the emblem 
not.only of rest, but of humility under chastisement, the rush 
(or^ reed) being the only plant which can grow there 
“ no plant which l)ears leaves, or hardens its bark, can live 
on that shore, because it does not yield to the chastisement 
of its waves/^ It cannot but strike the reader singularly 
how deep and harmonious a significance runs through all 
these words of Dante — -how every syllable of them, the 
VOL. iiL a 
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more we penetrate it, becomes a seed of farther thought I 
For, follow up this image of the girding with the reed, 
under trial, and see to whose feet it will lead us* As the 
grass of tlie earth, thought of as the herl> yielding seed, 
leads us to the j)lace where our Ijord coninianded the 
multitude to sit down by roinp:inies upon the green grass; 
so the grass of the waters, thouglit of as sustaining itself 
among the waters of tiflliction, leads us tc» tlic })lace where 
a stem of it was put into our ix)rd^s hand for His sceptre; 
and in the crown of thorns, and line rod of reed, was 
foreshown the everlasting truth of the Christian ages— 
that all glory was to be l^cgun in sufiering, and all power 
in humility, 

" Assembling the images we have traced, and adding the 
simplest of all, from Isaiah xl 6, we find, the grass and 
flowers are types, in their passing, of the passing of human 
life, and, in their excellence, of tlte excellence of Inirnan 
life; and this in twofold way; first, by tlieir Beneficence, 
and then, by their Endurance tlie grass of the earth, in 
giving the seed of corn, and in its In^aitty under tread of 
foot and stroke of sc:ytlie ; and the grass of the waters, in 
giving its freshness to our rest, and in its l>etiidlttg More 
the waved But miderstood in tlie liojad luirnan and 
Divine sense, the /mi) yielding seed (as opposed to 
the fruit-tree yielding fruit) includes a tliird family of 
jilants, and fulfils a third offi<*e to the Immari race* It 
includes the great family of the lints and flaxes, and fulfils 
thus the /Am offices of giving food, raitnent, and rest* 
Follow out this fulfilment; consider the asscx:iation of the 
linen garment and the linen emliroidery, with the priestly 
oflfice, and the furniture of the Tal>ernacle; and consider 
how the rush has teen, in all time, the first natural carpet 
thrown under the human foot. Then next observe the 
three virtues definitely set forth l)y the three families of 
plants; not arbitrarily or fancifully associated with them, but 
in all the three cases marked for us by Scriptural words i 

^ So also in Isa. xxxw 7» the prevalence of righteousness and peace 
over all evil is thus foretold : 

In the habitation of dragons, where each lay, shall 1% gmss^ with 
meds and rusAes/^ 
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I St. Cheerfulness, or joyful serenity; in the grass for 
food and beauty. — “ Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin.^' 

2nd. Humility; in the grass for rest. — ‘‘A bruised 
reed shall He not break.” 

3rd. Love; in the grass for clothing (because of its 
swift kindling). — ‘‘ The smoking flax shall He not quench.” 

And then, finally, observe the confirmation of these last 
two images in, I suppose, the most important prophecy, 
relating to the future state of the Christian Church, which 
occurs in the Old Testament, namely, that contained in the 
closing chapters of Ezekiel. The measures of the Temple of 
God are to be taken ; and because it is only by charity and 
humility that those measures ever can be taken, the angel 
has a line of flax in his hand, and a measuring reedJ^ 
The use of the line was to measure the land, and of the 
reed to take the dimensions of the buildings; so the 
buildings of the church, or its labours, are to be measured 
by humility^ and its territory or land, by love. 

The limits of the Church have, indeed, in later days, 
been measured, to the world^s sorrow, by another kind of 
flaxen line, burning with the fire of unholy zeal, not with 
that of Christian charity ; and perhaps the best lesson 
which we. can finally take to ourselves, in leaving these 
sweet fields of the mediaeval landscape, is the memory 
that, in spite of all the fettered habits of thought of his 
age, this great Dante, this inspired exponent of what lay 
deepest at the heart of the early Church, placed his ter- 
restrial paradise where there had ceased to be fence or 
division, and where the grass of the earth was bowed 
down, in unity of direction, only by the soft waves that 
bore with them the forgetfulness of evil. 
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OF MEDI/KVAL LANDSCAPE: — SKr^NDl.V, TDK ROCKS 

§ I, I CI.OSK1.) the last chaiiter, not because our subject 
was exhausted, but to give the reader lireathing time, and 
because I su|)[H)se(l he would hardly c.are to turn back 
suddenly from the sulyects of thought last suggested, to 
the less pregnant matters of inquiry connected with 
mediaeval landscape* Nor was the |\iuse mistimed even 
as respects the order of our subjects ; for hitherto we have 
been arrested chiefly l)y the l>eauty of tlic pastures and 
fields, and have followed the mediceval mind in its fond 
regard of leaf and flower. But now wc have some Imrd 
hill“Climl)ing to do ; and the remainder of our investigation 
must lie carried on, for the most i>»art, on hands and knees, 
so that it is not ill done of us first to take breath. 

§ 2. It will be remembered that in the last chapter, § 14, 
we snj)p().se(l it probalflc that there would \m considerable 
ina.ccuracics, in the mediaeval mode of rfgsrding nature. 
Hitherto, however, we have found nomr but, on the 
contrary, intense acauiracy, and affection, lire 

reason of this is, that all flora I and foliaged teauty might 
be perfectly represented, as far as its form wont, in the 
sculpture and ornamental painting of the period; hence 
the attention of men was tlioroughl)' awakened to that 
beauty. But as mountains and clouds and large features 
of natural scenery could not Ise accurately represented, wc 
must be prepared to find them not so carefully contem- 
plated, — more carefully, indeed, than by the (Ireeks, but 
still in no wise as the things themselves cieserve. 

§ 3. It was besides noticed that mountains, though 
regarded with reverence by the medfcval, were also the 
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subjects of a certain dislike and dread. And we have 
seen already that in fact the place of the souFs purification, 
though a mountain, is yet by Dante subdued, whenever 
there is any pleasantness to be found upon it, from all 
mountainous character into grassy recesses, or slopes to 
rushy shore ; and, in his general conception of it, resembles 
much more a castle mound, surrounded by terraced walks, 
— in the manner, for instance, of one of Turner ^s favourite 
scenes, the bank under Richmond Castle (Yorkshire) ; or, 
still more, one of the hill slopes divided by terraces, above 
the Rhine, in which the picturesqueness of the ground had 
been reduced to the form best calculated for the growing 
of costly wine, than any scene to which we moderns should 
naturally attach the term Mountainous.” On the other 
hand, although the Inferno is just as accurately measured 
and divided as the Purgatory, it is nevertheless cleft into 
rocky chasms which possess somctliing of true mountain 
nature — nature which we moderns of the north should most 
of us seek with delight, but which, to the great Florentine, 
appeared adapted only for the punishment of lost spirits, 
and which, on the mind of nearly all his countrymen, 
would to this day produce a very closely correspondent 
effect; so that their graceful language, dying away on 
the north side of the Alps, gives its departing accents 
to proclaim its detestation of hardness and ruggedness; 
and is heard for the last time, as it bestows on the noblest 
defile in all the Orisons, if not in all the Alpine chain, 
the name of the “ evil way la Via Mala.” 

§ 4. This evil way,” though much deeper and more 
sublime, corresponds closely in general character to Dante’s 
Evilpits,” just as the banks of Richmond do to his 
mountain of Purgatory; and it is notable that Turner 
has been led to illustrate, with his whole strength, the 
character of both; having founded, as it seems to me, 
his early dreams of mountain form altogether on the 
sweet banks of the Yorkshire streams, and rooted his 
hardier thoughts of it in the rugged clefts of the Via 
Mala. 

§ 5. Nor of the Via Mala only: a correspondent defile 
on the St. Gothard, — so terrible in one part of it, that it 
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can, indeed, suggest no ideas but those of horror to minds 
either of northern or southern temper, and whose wild 
bridge, cast from rock to rock over a chasm as utterly 
hopeless and escapeless as any into which Dante gazed 
from the arches of Malel)Olge, has !')een, tlierefore, ascril')ed 
both by northern and southern lips to the master building 
^ of the great spirit of evil, — -supplied to 'rurncr the elements 
of his most terrible thoughts in mountain vision, even to 
the close of his life. 'Fhe noWest plate in tlie series of the 
Liber Studiorum,^ one engraved l)y his own hand, is of 
that bridge; the last mountain journey he ever took was 
up the defile; and a rocky Imnk and an'h, in the last moun- 
tain drawing which he ever executed with his perfect power, 
are rememl)rances of the path by which he had traversed 
in his youth this Malet>olge of the St. (fOthard. 

§ 6. It is therefore with peculiar interest, as l)earing on 
our own proper subject, that we must examine Daniels 
conception of the rock.s of the eighth circle. And first, 
as to general tone of colour : from wliat we have seen of 
the love of the medimval for bright and vari(‘;;att*d colour, 
we might guess that his chief cause of dislike to rocks 
would be, in Italy, their comparative colourlessness. With 
hardly an exception, the range of the A|iennincs is composed 
of a stone of which some special account is given here- 
after in the chapters on Materials of Mounfains, and of 
which one peculiarity, there noticed, is its monotony of 
hue. Our slates and granites are often of very lovely 
colours; but the ApennimLlimestone is so grey and tone- 
less, that I know not any mountain districts so utterly 
melancholy as those which are c<aiip()S(‘d of this rock, 
when unwooded. Now, as far as I can tliscover from the 
internal evidence in his poem, nearly all Daniels mountain 
wanderings had l^een upon this ground. He had journeyed 
once or twice among the Alps, indecil, but seems to have 
been impressed chiefly by the road from, Oarda to Trent, 
and that along the Cornice, both of wliich are cither upon 
those limestones, or a dark st‘r[M:ntiru*, which sltows hardly 
any colour till it is polished. It is not asccrtainalde that 
he had ever seen rock scenery of the finely coloured kind, | 

^ It is an unpublished plate. I know only two iinpresiiltnis of it. ' 
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aided by the Alpine mosses : I do not know the fall at 
Forli (Inferno, xvi. 99), but every other scene to which he 
alludes is among these Apennine limestones; and when 
he wishes to give the idea of enormous mountain size, 
he names Tabernicch and Pietra-pana, — the one clearly 
chosen only for the sake of the last syllable of its name, 
in order to make a sound as of cracking ice, with the 
two sequent rhymes of the stanza, — and the other is an 
Apennine near Lucca. 

§ 7. His idea, therefore, of rock colour, founded on 
these experiences, is that of a dull or ashen grey, more or 
less stained by the brown of iron ochre,. precisely as the 
Apennine limestones nearly always are; the grey being 
peculiarly cold and disagreeable. As we go down the very 
hill which stretches out from Pietra-pana towards Lucca, 
the stones laid by the road side to mend it are of this 
ashen grey, with efflorescences of manganese and iron in 
the fissures. The whole of Malebolge is made of this 
rock, ‘‘ All wrought in stone of iron-coloured grain.” ^ 

Perhaps the iron colour may be meant to predominate 
in Evilpits ; but the definite grey limestone colour is stated 
higher up, the river Styx flowing at the base of ^‘malignant 
grey cliffs ”2 (the word malignant being given to the iron- 
coloured Malebolge also) ; and the same whitish grey idea 
is given again definitely in describing the robe of the pur- 
gatorial or penance angel, which is ‘‘of the colour of ashes, 
or earth dug dry.” Ashes necessarily mean a>oo<^-ashes in 
an Italian mind, so that we get the tone very pale ; and 
there can be no doubt whatever about the hue meant, 
because it is constantly seen on the sunny sides of the 
Italian hills, produced by the scorching of the ground, a 
dusty and lifeless whitish grey, utterly painful and oppres- 
sive; and I have no doubt that this colour, assumed 
eminently also by limestone crags in the sun, is the quality 
which Homer means to express by a term he applies often 
to bare rocks, and which is usually translated “ craggy,” 
or “rocky.” Now Homer is indeed quite capable of 
talking of “rocky rocks,” just as he talks sometimes of 

^ (Cayley.) “Tutto cU pietra, e cU color ferrigno.” — Inf. xviii. 2. 

2 Maligne piagge grige.” — Inf. vii. 108. 
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a water ; ” but I think he means more by this word : 
it sounds as if it were derived from another, meaning 
‘‘meal,’’ or “flour,” and I have little doul)t it means 
“mealy white;” the Greek limestones being for the most 
part brighter in effect than the Ajjennine ones* 

§ 8. And the fact is, that the great and pre-eminent 
fault of southern, as compared with northern scenery, is this 
rock-whiteness, which gives to distant mountain ranges, 
lighted by the sun, sometimes a faint and monotonous 
glow, hardly detaching itself from the whiter parts of the 
sky, and sometimes a speckled confusion of white light 
with blue sfiadow, l)reaking up the whole mass of the hills, 
and making them look near and small ; the wluteness being 
still distinct at the distance of twenty or twi^nty five miles. 
The inferiority and mcagrcn(.^ss of such effects of hill, com- 
pared with the massive purple and blue of our own heaps 
of crags and morass, or the sokunn ;.;rass g,rcrns and pine- 
purples of the Alps, have always struck me most i)ain- 
fully; and they have rendered it impossible for any poet or 
painter studying in the south, to enter with joy into hill 
scenery. Imagine the difference to Walter Scott, if instead 
of the single lovely colour which, named by itself alone, 
was enough to descriixj his hills,— 

“Their scnithent rapine to renew, 

Far in the distant Cheviots’ 

a dusty whiteness had Ixtcn the image which first associated 
itself with a hill range, and he had been obliged, instead of 
“blue” Cheviots, to say “ l)arlcy lucal endoured ” Cheviots. 

§ 9. But although this would cause a somewhat painful 
shock even to a modern mind, it would be as nothing when 
compared with the pain occaisioned by absence of colour 
to a mcdimval one. We have l)een trained, by our ingenious 
principles of Renaissance architecture, to think that meal- 
colour and ash-colour are the propi‘n*.st colours of all; and 
that the most aristocratic harmonies are to lie deduced out 
of grey mortar and creamy stucco. Any of our modern 
classical architects would delightedly “face” a Iieathery 
hill with Roman cement ; and any Italian sacristan would, 
but for the cost of it, at once whitewash the Cheviots. 
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But the medi^evals had not arrived at these abstract 
principles of taste. They liked fresco better than white- 
wash ; and, on the whole, thought that Nature was in the 
right in painting her flowers yellow, pink, and blue; — not 
grey. Accordingly, this absence of colour from rocks, as 
compared with meadows and trees, was in their eyes an 
unredeemable defect ; nor did it matter to them whether 
its place was supplied by the grey neutral tint, or the 
iron-coloured stain; for both colours, grey and brown, 
were, to them, hues of distress, despair, and mortification, 
hence adopted always for the dresses of monks ; only the 
word “ brown ’’ bore, in their colour vocabulary, a still 
gloomier sense than with us. I was for some time em- 
barrassed by Dante's use of it with respect to dark skies 
and water. Thus, in describing a simple twilight — not a 
Hades twilight, but an ordinarily fair evening — (Inf. ii. i) 
he says, the “brown" air took the animals of earth away 
from their fatigues; — the waves under Charon's boat are 
“ brown " (Inf. iii. 1 1 8) ; and Lethe, ^^which is perfectly 
clear and yet dark, as with oblivion, is “ bruna-bruna," 
“ brown exceeding brown." Now, clearly in all these cases 
no warmth is meant to be mingled in the colour. Dante 
had never seen one of our bog-streams, with its porter- 
coloured foam ; and there can be no doubt that, in calling 
Lethe brown, he means it was dark slate grey, inclining to 
black ; as, for instance, our clear Cumberland lakes, which, 
looked straight down upon where they are deep, seem to 
be lakes of ink. I am sure this is the colour he means ; 
because no clear stream or lake on the Continent ever 
looks brown, but blue or green; and Dante, by merely 
taking away the pleasant colour, would get at once to 
this idea of grave clear grey. So, when he was talking 
of twilight, his eye for colour was far too good to let 
him call it brown in our sense. Twilight is not brown, 
l)ut purple, golden, or dark grey; and this last was 
what Dante meant. Farther, I find that this negation 
of colour is always the means by which Dante subdues 
his tones. Thus the fatal inscription on the Hades gate is 
written in “obscure colour," and the air which torments 
the passionate spirits is ‘^ aer nero," black air (Inf. v. 51), 
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called presently afterwards (line 86) malignaut air, just 
as the grey cliffs are called malignant cliffs. 

§ 10. I was not, therefore*, at a loss to find out what Dante 
meant by the word ; l)ut I was at a loss to account for his 
not, as it seemed, nrknowh.-dging the existence of the colour 
of brown at all ; for if he railed dark neutral tint ** brown/’ 
it remained a question what term he would use for things 
of the colour of !)urnt umtx'r. But one day, just when I 
was puzding myself about this, I liappcncd to tx sitting l)y 
one of our Ixst living modern colourists, watching him at 
his work, when he siiid, suddenly, and by mere accident, 
after we had I)een talking of other tilings, Do you know 
I have found that there is no immn in Nature ? What we 
call brown is always a variety either of orange or purple. 
It never can lx represented by umlxr, unless altered by 
contrast.’* 

^ M, It is curious how far the si^pilfiranci* of this remark 
extends, how ex<juisitely it illustrates and (tonfirms the 
mediieval sense ;~how far, on tlie other hand, it 

cuts into the heart of the old utnfxr idolatries of Sir 
George Beaumont and his (’olIe:igue?s the ** wliere do you 
put your broimi tree” system ; the <'ede of Cremona^violin- 
coloured foregrounds, of brown varnish and ; 

and all the old night owl science, which, like Young’s pencil 
of sorrow, 


In inclanch<4y dipped, aubmvm the whole/* 

Nay, I do Young an injustice by asstx'iating his words with 
the asphalt schools ; for his eye for colour was true, and 
like Dante’s ; and I doulit not tliat he means dark grey, as 
Byron j.iurplC’-grey in that night piece of the Siege of Corinth, 
beginning 

’Tm aildalgl'jt 5 on the moimlaias brmm 
The cold, r«uiwl iwcxa kmks deeply clown ; 

and, by the way, Byron’s Ixst piece of evening colour ferther 
certifies the hues of Dante’s twilight, ™it 

Dies like the dolphin, ... as it gasfw away f 
The last still loveliest ; till— *iii gone "-and all 
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§ 12. Let not, however, the reader confuse the use of 
brown, as an expression of a natural tint, with its use as a 
means of getting other tints. Brown is often an admirable 
ground, just because it is the only tint which is not to be 
in the finished picture, and because it is the best basis of 
many silver greys and purples, utterly opposite to it in their 
nature. But there is infinite difference between laying a 
brown ground as a representation of shadow, — and as a 
base for light : and also an infinite difference between using 
brown shadows, associated with coloured lights — always 
the characteristic of false schools of colourj — and using 
brown as a warm neutral tint for general study. I shall 
have to pursue this subject farther hereafter, in noticing 
how brown is used by great colourists in their studies, 
not as colour, but as the pleasantest negation of colour, 
possessing more transparency than black, and having more 
pleasant and sunlike warmth. Hence Turner, in his early 
studies, used blue for distant neutral tint, and brown for 
foreground neutral tint; while, as he advanced in colour 
science, he gradually introduced, in the place of brown, 
strange purples, altogether peculiar to himself, founded, 
apparently, on Indian red and vermilion, and passing into 
various tones of russet and orange.^ But, in the meantime, 
we must go back to Dante and his mountains. 

§ 13. We find, then, that his general type of rock 
colour was meant, whether pale or dark, to be a colourless 
grey — the most melancholy hue which he supposed to 
exist in Nature (hence the synonym for it, subsisting even 
till late times, in mediaival appellatives of dress, sad- 
coloured ”) — with some rusty stain from iron ; or per- 
haps the color ferrigno ” of the Inferno does not involve 
even so much of orange, but ought to be translated “ iron 
grey.'' 

This being his idea of the colour of rocks, we have 
next to observe his conception of their substance. And 

Mt is in these subtle purples that even the more elaborate passages of 
the earlier drawings are worked ; as, for instance, the Highland streams, 
spoken of in “ Pve-Raphaelitism.’' Also, Turner could, by opposition, 
get what colour he liked out of a brown. I have seen cases in which 
he had made it stand for the purest rose light. 
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I believe it will be found that the character on which he 
fixes first in them is — brcrilcililcness to bits, 

as opposed to wood, which can be sawn or rent, but not 
shattered with a hammer, and to metal, whicli is tough and 
malleable. 

Thus, at the top of the aliyss of the seventh circle, 
appointed for the “ violent, or souls who had done evil 
by force, we arc told, first, that the edge of it was com- 
posed of “ great broken stones in a circ'le ; then, that the 
place was “Ali)ine;'^ and, becoming hereupon attentive, 
in order to liear what an Alpine place is like, we find that 
it was “like the |)lace beyond 'Frent, where the rock, either 
l)y earthciuake, or failure of sui)pc)rt, has broken down to 
the plain, so tliat it gives any one at the top some means 
of getting down to the I)ottom.’’ This is not a very 
elevated or enthusiastic description of an Alpitie scene; 
and it is far from mended l>y the following verses, in which 
we are told that Dante “lx*gan to go down by this great 
unbading of stones,'' and that they moved often under his 
feet by reason of the new weight* The fact is that Dante, 
by many expressions throughoul the poem, shows himsdf 
to have been a notably l>ad climber ; and lieing fond of 
sitting in the sun, looking at his fair Ikiptistery, or walking 
in a dignified marmcr on flat j)a,vemciil in a long rol^*, it 
puts him seriously out of his way when lie lias to take to 
Ins hands and knees, or look to his feet ; so that the first 
strong impression made upon him liy any Alpine scene 
whatever, is, clearly, that it is bad walking* When he is 
in a fright and hurry, and has a very steep place to go 
down, Virgil lias to carry him altogether, and is oliliged 
to encourage him, again and again, when tliey Imvc a steep 
slope to go up,— the first ascent of the [nirgatiirta.! moun- 
tain. The similes by which he illustrates the steepness of 
that ascent are all taken from the Riviera of (knoa, now 
traversed by a good carriage road under tlie name of the 
Cornice; liut as this road did not exist in Dante's time, 
and the steep precipia*s and promontories were then pro- 
bably traversed by footpaths which, as they necessarily 
passed in many jilaces over crumbling and slip|)ery lime- 
stone, were doubtless not a little dangerous, and as in the 
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manner they commanded the bays of sea below, and lay 
exposed to the full blaze of the south-eastern sun, they 
corresponded precisely to the situation of the path by 
which he ascends above the purgatorial sea, the image 
could not possibly have been taken from a better source 
for the fully conveying his idea to the reader : nor, by the 
way, is there reason to discredit, in this place, his powers 
of climbing; for, with his usual accuracy, he has taken 
the angle of the path for us, saying it was considerably 
more than forty-live. Now a continuous mountain slope 
of forty -five degrees is already quite unsafe either for 
ascent or descent, except by zigzag paths; and a greater 
slope than this could not be climbed, straightforward, but 
by help of crevices or jags in the rock, and great physical 
exertion besides. 

§ 14. Throughout these passages, however, Dante^s 
thoughts are clearly fixed altogether on the question of 
mere accessibility or inaccessibility. He does not show the 
smallest interest in the rocks, except as things to be con- 
quered : and his description of their appearance is utterly 
meagre, involving no other epithets than “ erto ’’ (steep or 
upright), Inf. xix. 131, Purg. iii. 47, etc.; sconcin’’ (mon- 
strous), Inf. xix. 131;' ''stagliata” (cut), Inf. xvii. 134; 
‘‘maligno” (malignant), Inf. vii. 108; “duro” (hard), xx. 
26; with large” and ‘‘broken” (rotto) in various places. 
No idea of roundness, massiveness, or pleasant form of 
any kind appears for a moment to enter his mind; and 
the different names which are given to the rocks in various 
places seem merely to refer to variations in size : thus a 
“ rocco ” is part of a “ scoglio,” Inf. xx. 2 5 and xxvi. 1 7 ; 
a “ schcggio ” (xxi. 60 and xxvi. 17) is a less fragment yet; 
a “ petrone,” or “ sasso,” is a large stone or boulder (Purg. 
iv. 101, 104), and “pietra,” a less stone, — both of these 
last terms, especially “sasso,” being used for any large 
mountainous mass, as in Par. xxi. 106 ; and the vagueness 
of the word “ monte ” itself, like that of the French “ mon- 
tagne,” applicable either to a hill on a post-road requiring 
the drag to be put on, — or to the Mont Blanc, marks a 
peculiar carelessness in both nations, at the time of the 
formation of their languages, as to the sublimity of the 
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higher hills; so that the effect produced on an English 
ear by the word “ mountain/' signifying always a mass of 
a certain large size, cannot I)e conveyed either in French 
or Italian. 

§ 15. In all these inodes of regarding rocks we find (rocks 
being in themselves, as we shall see presently, by no means 
monstrous or frightful things) exactly that iiKU'cairncy in the 
mediieval mind which we had l>een led to expect, in its 
bearings on things contrary to the s|)irit of that symmetrical 
and perfect humanity which had formed its ideal ; and it is 
very curious to oliserve how closely in the terms he uses, 
and the feelings they indicate, Dante here agrees with 
Homer. For the word stagliala (cut) ('orresponds very 
nearly to a favourite term of Homer’s respecting rocks 
“ sculptured," used l>y him also of ships' sides ; and the 
frescoes and illuminations of the Middle Ages enable us to 
ascertain exactly what this idea of cut " ro(‘k was. 

§ 16. In i’late 10 I have assembled some examples, which 
will give the reader a sufficient knowledge of medimval rock- 
drawing, by men whose names are known. I'hey are 
chiefly taken from engravings, with which the reader has it 
in his power to comjiare them,^ and if, therefore, any in- 
justice is done to the original paintings the fault is not 
mine; but the general im[)ression conveyed Is quite accu- 
rate, and it would not have lieen worth while, where work 
is so deficient in first conception, to lose time in insuring 
accuracy of facsimile. Some of the crags may l>e taller 
here, or l)roader there, than in the original |)aintings ; but 
the character of the work is i)erfet:tly presi!rved, and that is 
all with which we are at present concerned. 

Figs. X and 5 are by < Jhirlandajo ; 2 by Filippo Pesellino ; 
4 by Leonardo da Vinci ; and 6 by Andrea del Castagno. 
All these are indeed workmen of a much later jMjriod than 
Dante, but the system of rock-drawing remains entirely 
unchanged from Giotto's time to Ghirlandajo's is then 
altered only by an introduction of stratification indicatiwe 
of a little closer observance of nature, and so remains until 
Titian’s time. Fig. 1 is exactly representative of one of 
Giotto's rocks, though actually by Ohirlandajo ; and Fig. 2 
^ See Apisendix L 
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is rather less skilful than Giotto’s ordinary work. Both 
these figures indicate precisely what Homer and Dante 
meant by “ cut ” rocks. They had observed the concave 
smoothness of certain rock fractures as eminently distinctive 
of rock from earth, and use the term “ cut” or ‘‘ sculptured ” 
to distinguish the smooth surface from the knotty or sandy 
, one, having observed nothing more respecting its real 
contours than is represented in Figs, i and 2, which look 
as if 'they had been hewn out with an adze. Lorenzo 
Ghiberti preserves the same type, even in his finest work. 

Fig. 3, from an interesting sixteenth century MS. in the 
British Museum (Cotton, Augustus, a. 5), is characteristic 
of the best later illuminators’ work ; and Fig. 5, from 
Ghirlandajo, is pretty illustrative of Dante’s idea of terraces 
on the purgatorial mountain. It is the road by which the 
Magi descend in his picture of their Adoration, in the 
Academy of Florence. Of the other examples I shall have 
more to say in the chapter on Precipices ; meanwhile we 
have to return to the landscape of the poem. 

§ 17. Inaccurate as this conception of rock was, it seems 
' to have been the only one which, in mediaeval art, had place 
as representative of mountain scenery. (To Dante, moun- 
tains are inconceivable except as great broken stones or 
crags ; all their broad contours and undulations seem to 
have escaped his eye. It is, indeed, with his usual under- 
tone of symbolic meaning that he describes the great broken 
stones, and the fall of the shattered mountain, as the en- 
trance to the circle appointed for the punishment of the 
violent ; meaning that the violent and cruel, notwithstanding 
all their iron hardness of heart, have no true strength, but, 
either by earthquake, or want of support, fall at last into 
desolate ruin, naked, loose, and shaking under the tread. 
But in no part of the poem do we find allusion to moun- 
tains in any other than a stern light; nor the slightest 
evidence that Dante cared to look at them! From that hill 
of San Miniato, whose steps he knew ^o well, the eye 
commands, at the farther extremity of the Val d’Arno, the 
whole purple range of the mountains of Carrara, peaked and 
mighty, seen always against the sunset light in silent outline, 
the chief forms that rule the scene as twilight fades away. 
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By this vision Dante seems to have been wholly unmoved, 
and, but for Lucati^s mention of Aruns at l^una would 
seemingly not have s|)oken of the ('arrara fulls in the whole 
course of his poem : when he does allude to them, he 
speaks of their white marble, and tlieir command of stars 
and sea, but has evidently no regard for the hills themselves. 
There is not a single phrase or syllalde throughout the 
poem which indicates such a regard. Ugtilino, in his dream, 
seemed to himself to be in the mountains, «« by cause of 
which the Pisan cannot see Lucca ; ” and it is impossiljle to 
look up from Pisa to that hoary slo|>e without rcuuuubcring 
the awe that there i.s in the passage; nmvrtlu*l:ss, it was 
as a hunting'-ground only that he remembered those hills. 
Adam of Brescia, tormented with eternal thirst, remembers 
the hills of Ilomena, but only for the .sake of their sweet 
waters ; 

**The rills that glitter down tlio grassy slopes 
Of Casentino, making freslj anil soft 
The lianks whereby they glide to Arno’s stream, 

Stand ever in my view.” 

And, wliencvcr hills are .spoken of as having any influence 
on character, the n'pugnaiuv to them is still manifest; 
they are always causes of rudeness or cruelty : 

“ But that ungrateful and malignant race, 

Who in old limes came tlown from Ecfaile, 

and stiii smack of their rmtgh mmttdam flinty 
Will, for thy good <lee<lH, show thee enmity. 

Take heed thou cleanse thee of their ways,” 

So again^ — - 

” Ai one mmmtain-hmi^ 

Rugged, and clownish, if city’s walk 
lie chance to enter, round him stares agape.” 

I iS. Finally, although the Carrara mcnintams are 
named as having command of the stars and sea, the 
Alps are never specially mentioned but in Imd weather, or 
snow. On the .sand of the circle of the Idusplnaucrs 

“ Fell slowly wafting down 
Dilated flakes of fire, as flakes of snow 
On Alpine summit, when the wind it Iwshec!/^ 
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So the Paduans have to defend thfir town and castles 
against inundation, 

Ere the genial warmth be felt, 

On Chiarentana’s top.’’ 

The clouds of anger, in Purgatory, can only be figured to 
the reader who has 

“ On an Alpine height been ta’en by cloud, 

Through which thou sawest no better than the mole 
Doth through opacous membrane.” 

And in approaching the second branch of Lethe, the seven 
ladies pause, — 

“ Arriving at the verge 
Of a dim umbrage hoar, such as is seen 
Beneath green leaves and gloomy branches oft 
To overbrow a bleak and Alpine cliff,” 

§ 19. Truly, it is unfair of Dante, that when he is going 
to use snow for a lovely image, and speak of it as melting 
away under heavenly sunshine, he must needs put it on 
the Apennines, not on the Alps : 

As snow that lies 

Amidst the living rafters, on the back 
Of Italy, congealed, when drifted high 
And closely piled by rough Sclavonian blasts, 

Breathe but the land whereon no shadow falls. 

And straightway, melting, it distils away. 

Like a fire-wasted taper ; thus was I, 

Without a sigh, or tear, consumed in heart.” 

The reader will thank me for reminding him, though 
out of its proper order, of the exquisite passage of Scott 
which we We to compare with this : 

“As wreath of snow on mountain-breast j 
Slides from the rock that gave it rest, 

Poor Ellen glided from her stay, 

And at the monarch’s feet she lay.” 

Examine the context of this last passage, and its beauty 
is quite beyond praise; but note the northern love of 
VOL. III. R 
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rocks in the very first words I have to cjuote from Scott, 
“The rock that gave it rcst.^^ Dante could not have 
thought of his “ cut rocks ” as giving rest even to snow. 
He must put it on the jiine liranches, if it is to be at 
peace. 

. § 2 0. There is only one more point to l>e noticed in the 
Dantesqiie landscape; namely, the feeling entertained by 
the poet towards the sky. And the love of mountains is 
so closely connected with the love of c:loutls, tlie suldimity 
of both depending much on their association, that, having 
found Dante regardless of the Qirrara moutitains as seen 
from San Miniato, we may well ex|)ect to find him equally 
regardless of the clouds in whicli tlie sun sank lichind 
them. Accordingly, we find that his otily pleasure in the 
sky depends on its “white clearness,’** - that turning into 
“bianca aspetto di cilestro*^ which is so peculiarly charac- 
teristic of fine days in Italy. His |)icccs of pure pale light 
are always ex(iuisile. Ii^the dawn on the purgatorial 
mountain, first, in its pale wliitc, he sees the “ tremola 
della marina” — trembling of the sea; then it becomes 
vermilion; and at last, near sunrise, orange. T'hese arc 
precisely the changes of a calm and |>erfect dawn. The 
scenery of Paradise begins with “ Day added to day,” tlic 
light of the sun so flooding the heavens, tliat “ never rain 
nor river made lake so wide;” and tliroughuut the Para- 
dise all the beauty depends on spheres of light, or stars, 
never on clouds. But the pit of the Inferno is at first 
sight obscure, deep, and so cloudy that at its bottom 
nothing could be seen. When Dante and Virgil rmch tlie 
marsh in which the souls of those who have fK*en angry 
and sad in their lives are for ever plunged, they find it 
covered with thick fog ; and the condemned souls my to 
them,' — , 

, ’ “ We once were sad, 

In the swm/ madfj^/adsmu by tlm sttn. 

Now in these mnrky settlings are we «cL” 

Even the angel crossing the marsh to help them is annoyed 
by this bitter marsh smoke, “ fummo acerbo/^ and continu- 
ally. sweeps it with his hand from before his face. 
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Anger, on the purgatorial mountain, is in like manner 
imaged, because of its blindness and wildness, by the 
Alpine clouds. As they emerge from its mist they see the 
white light radiated through the fading folds of itj and, 
except this appointed cloud, no other can touch the moun- 
tain of purification. 

“Tempest none, shower, hail, or snow, 

Hoar-frost, or dewy moistness, higher falls, 

Than that brief scale of threefold steps. Thick clouds, 

Nor scudding rack, are ever seen, swift glance 
Ne’er lightens, nor Thaumaiitian iris gleams." 

Dwell for a little while on this intense love of Dante for 
light, — taught, as he is at last by Beatrice, to gaze on the 
sun itself like an eagle, — and endeavour to enter into his 
equally intense detestation of all mist, rack of cloud, or 
dimness of rain; and then consider with what kind of 
temper he would have regarded a landscape of Copley 
Fielding’s, or passed a day in the Highlands. He has, 
in fact, assigned to the souls of the gluttonous no other 
punishment in the Inferno than perpetuity of Highland 
weather ; 

‘^Showers 

Ceaseless, accursed, heavy and cold, unchanged 
For ever, both in kind and in degree, — 

Large hail, discoloured water, sleety flaw. 

Through the dim midnight air streamed down amain,” 

§ 2 1. However, in this immitigable dislike of clouds, 
Dante goes somewhat beyond the general temper of his 
age. For although the calm sky was alone loved, and 
storm and rain were dreaded by all men, yet the white 
horizontal clouds of serene summer Avere regarded with 
gi:eat affection by all early painters, and considered as one 
of the accompaniments of the manifestation of spiritual 
power; sometimes, for theological reasons which we shall 
soon have to exarhine, being received, even without any 
other sign, as the types of blessing or Divine acceptance ; 
and in almost every representation of the heavenly paradise, 
these level clouds are set by the early painters for its floor, 
or for thrones of its angels ; whereas Dante retains steadily, 
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through circle after circle, his cloudless thought, and con- 
cludes his painting of heaven, as he liegan it, upon the pur- 
gatorial mountain, vi^ith the image of sliadowless morning : 

‘ ‘ I raised my eyes, and as at morn is seen 
The horizon’s eastern ejuarter to excel, 

So likewise, that pacific Orlflamb 

(llowed in the midmost, and toward every |mrt, 

With like gradation paled away its flame.” 

But the Ixist way of regarding this feeling of Dantc^s 
is as the ultiinate and most intense ex[)ression of the love 
of light, colour, and clearness, which, as we saw above, 
distinguish the mediaival from the (ireek on one side, 
and, as we shall presently see, dislinguislied, him from the 
modern on the other. For it is evident that iirecisely in 
the degree in which the (Ircck was agriculturally inclined, 
in that degree the sight of clouds would become to him 
more acceptable than to the medimval knight, who only 
looked for the fine afternoons in wliich lie might gather 
the flowers in his garden, and in nowise shared or imagined 
the previous anxieties of his gardener. llius, when we 
find Ulysses comforted alxiut Ithaca, by I>eing told it had 
“ plenty of rain,^^ and the maids of Colonos boasting of 
their country for the same reason, we may Ixi sure that 
they had some regard for clouds ; and accordingly, except 
Aristopliancs, of whom more presently, all tlic (keek poets 
speak fondly of tlie clouds, and consider them the fitting 
resting-places of the gods ; including in their idea of clouds 
not merely the thin clear cirrus, l)ut the rolling and 
changing volume of the thunder-cloud; nor even these 
only, but also the dusty whirlwind cloud of the earth, as 
in that noble cliapter of Herodotus which tells us of the 
cloud, full of mystic voices, that rose out of the dust of 
Eleusis, and went down to Salamis. Clouds and rain 
were of course regarded with a like gratitude by the eastern 

and southern nations - Jews and Egyptians; and it is only 

among the northern mediaevals, with whom fine weather 
was rarely so prolonged as to occasion painful drought, 
or dangerous famine, and over whom the clouds broke 
coldly and fiercely when they came, that the love of serene 
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light assumes its intense character, and the fear of tempest 
its gloomiest ; so that the powers of the clouds which to 
the Greek foretold his conquest at Salamis, and with whom 
he fought in alliance, side by side with their lightnings, 
under the crest of Parnassus, seemed, in the heart of the 
Middle Ages, to be only under the dominion of the spirit 
of evil. I have reserved, for our last example of the land- 
scape of Dante, the passage in which this conviction is 
expressed ; a passage not less notable for its close descrip- 
tion of what the writer feared and disliked, than for the 
ineffable tenderness, in which Dante is always raised as 
much above all other poets, as in softness the rose above 
all other flowers. It is the spirit of Buonconte da Monte- 
feltro who speaks : 

‘‘ Then said another : ‘ Ah, so may thy wish, 

That takes thee o’er the mountain, be fulfilled, 

As thou shalt graciously give aid to mine I 
Of Montefeltro I ; Buonconte I : 

Giovanna, nor none else, have care for me ; 

Sorrowing with these I therefore go.’ I thus ; 

* From Campaldino’s field what force or chance 
Drew thee, that ne’er thy sepulture was known ? * 

* Oh r answered he, * at Casentino’s foot 

A stream there courseth, named Archiano, sprung 
In Apenninci, above the hermit’s seat. 

E’en where its name is cancelled, there came I, 

Pierced in the throat, fleeing away on foot, 

And bloodying the plain. Here sight and speech 
Failed me ; and finishing with Mary’s name, 

I fell, and tenantless my flesh remained. 

T/iaf evil will^ which in his intellect 
Still follows evily came ; 

• . . the valley, soon 

As day was spent, he covered d*er with cloud. 

From Pratomagno to the mountain range, 

And stretched the sky above ; so that the air, 

Impregnate, changed to water. Fell the rain ; 

And to the fosses came all that the land 
Contained not ; and, as mightiest streams are wont, 

To the great river, with such headlong sweep, 

Rushed, that nought stayed its course. My stiffened frame, 
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Laid at its mouth, the fell Archiauo found, 

And dashed it into Arno ; from my lireast 
Loosening the cross, that of myself 1 made 
When overcome with |>ain. lie hurled me on, 

Along the Imnks and Iwttom of Ids course ; 

Tlicn in his muddy spoils encircling wra|>t.’ *’ 

Observe, Buoncontc, as he dies, crosses Ids arms over 
his breast, pressing them togetlicr, partly in his pain, partly 
in prayer. His body thus lies I?y the river shore, as on 
a sepulchral monument, the arms folded into a cross. 
The rage of the river, under the influence of the evil 
demon, unlooses this cross^ dasliing tlte l)ody supinely away, 
and rolling it over and over by l>ank and Ixittom. Nothing 
can be truer to the action of a stream iti fury than these 
lines. And how desolate is it all ! Tlie lonely flight,™ 
the grisly wound, pierced in the throat/— the death, 
without help or pity, — only the name of Mary on the lips, 
— and the cross folded over the heart. Then the rage 
of the demon and the river, * the noteless ;.'rave, --and, 
at last, even she who had l>een most trusted fm’gtrt ting 
him,— 

“Oiovanna, nor none cisit*, have care for med’ 

There is, I feel assured, nothing else like it in all the 
range of poetry ; a faint and harsh edto of it, only, exists 
in one Scottish l)aliad, ** The Twa Corhiesd^ 

Here, then, I think, we may close our inquiry into the 
nature of the mediaeval landscape; not but that many 
details yet require to be worked out; but these will be 
best observed l.)y recurrence to them, for comparison 
with similar details in modern larKlscai)e,~our principal 
purpose, the getting at the governing tones and temper 
of conception, being, I l>elicvc, now suffidently accom- 
plished. And I think that our sulyect may te best 
pursued by immediately turning from the medimval to 
the perfectly modern landscape ; for althougli I have much 
to say respecting the transitional state of mind exhibited 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, I believe the 
transitions may lx; more easily explained after we have got 
clear sight of the extremes; and that by getting perfect 
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and separate hold of the three great phases of art, — Greek, 
mediaeval, and modern, — we shall be enabled to trace, 
with least chance of error, those curious vacillations which 
brought us to the modern temper while vainly endeavour- 
ing to resuscitate the Greek. I propose, therefore, in the 
next chapter, to examine the spirit of modern landscape, 
as seen generally in modern painting, and especially in the 
poetry of Scott. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

OP MOnERN LANDSCAPE 

§ I. We turn our eyes, therefore, as baldly and as quickly 
as may be, from these serene fields and skies of medimval 
art, to the most characteristic examples of modern land- 
scape. And, I Ijelieve, the first thing that will strike us, 
or that ought to strike us, is their cloudiness. 

Out of perfect light and motionless air, we find ourselves 
on a sudden brought under sombre skies, and into drift- 
ing wind ; and, with fickle sunbeams flashing in our face, 
or utterly drenched with sweep of rain, we arc reduced to 
track the changes of the shadows on the grass, or watch 
the rents of twilight through angry cloud. And we find 
that whereas all the pleasure of the mediajval was in 
stability, definiteness, and lumimusness, we are exj)ected to 
rejoice in darkness, and triumph in mutability; to lay 
the foundation of happiness in things which momentarily 
change or fade; and to expect the utmost satisfaction 
and instruction from what it is impossible to arrest, and 
difficult to comprehend. 

§ 2. We find, however, together with this general delight 
in breeze and darkness, much attention to the real form 
of clouds, and careful drawing of effbets of mist ; so that 
the appearance of objects, as seen through it, Ijecomes a 
subject of science with us ; and the faithful representation 
of that appearance is made of primal importance, under 
the name of aerial perspective. The aspects of sunset 
and sunrise, with all their attendant phenomt^a of cloud 
and mist, are watchfully delineated ; and in ordinary day- 
light landscape, the sky is considered of so much import- 
ance, that a principal mass of folir^e, or a whole foreground. 
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is unhesitatingly thrown into shade merely to bring out the 
form of a white cloud. So that, if a general and charac- 
teristic name were needed for modern landscape art, none 
better could be invented than “ the service of clouds,” 

§ 3. And this name would, unfortunately, be characteristic 
of our art in more ways than one. In the last chapter, 
I said that all the Greeks spoke kindly about the clouds, 
except Aristophanes ; and he, I am sorry to say (since his 
report is so unfavourable), is the only Greek who had 
studied them attentively. He tells us, first, that they 
are “great goddesses to idle men;” then, that they are 
“mistresses of disputings, and logic, and monstrosities, 
and noisy chattering;” declares that whoso believes in 
their divinity must first disbelieve in Jupiter, and place 
supreme power in the hands of an unknown god “ Whirl- 
wind;” and, finally, he displays their influence over the 
mind of one of their disciples, in his sudden desire “to 
speak ingeniously concerning smoke.” 

There is, I fear, an infinite truth in this Aristophanic 
judgment applied to our modern cloud-worship. Assuredly, 
much of the love of mystery in our romances, our poetry, 
our art, and, above all, in our metaphysics, must come 
under that definition so long ago given by the great Greek, 
“ speaking ingeniously concerning smoke.” And much of 
the instinct, which, partially developed in painting, may 
be now seen throughout every mode of exertion of mind, 
— -the easily encouraged doubt, easily excited curiosity, 
habitual agitation, and delight in the changing and the 
marvellous, as opposed to the old quiet serenity of social 
custom and religious faith, — is again deeply defined in 
those few words, the “dethroning of Jupiter,” the “corona- 
tion of the whirlwind.” 

§ 4. Nor of whirlwind merely, but also of darkness or 
ignorance respecting all stable facts. That darkening of 
the foreground to bring out the white cloud, is, in one 
aspect of it, a type of the subjection of all plain and 
positive fact, to what is uncertain and unintelligible. 
And, as we examine farther into the matter, we shall 
be struck by another great difference between the old 
and modern landscape, namely, that in the old no one 
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ever thought of drawing anything but as well m k$ couM, 
That might not he we//^ as we have seen in the case of 
rocks ; l)ut it was as well as he rouki, and always distinctly, 
I.eaf, or .stone, or animal, or man, it wa.s equally drawn 
with care and clearnes.s, and its essential characters shown. 
If it was an oak tree, the acorn.s were drawn ; if a flint 
pebble, its veins were drawn ; if an arm of the sea, its fish 
were drawn; if a group of figun-^ tlirir flices and dresses 
were drawn— to the very la.nt subiii'ty of expression and 
end of thread that could be got into the s|)acc, far oiff or 
near. But now our ingenuity is all *‘eoneernlng smoke.” 
Nothing is truly drawn but tlwit ; all else is vague, slight, 
imperfect ; got with a.s little I'lains as |)Ossii>le. You 
examine your closest forcg-rmind, and find no leaves; 
your largest oak, and find no acorns; your human 
figure, and find a spot of red ixiint instead of a face; 
and in all ihi.s, again and again, tlic Aristophanic words 
come true, and the clouds swrn to 1 ,k: great goddesses 
to idle men.” 

§ 5. The next thing that will strike us, after this love 
of clouds, is the love of Hlrerty. Whereas the mcdiaiva! 
was always slmtting himself into castles, and l)elund fosses, 
and drawing I)rickwork neatly, and l>eds of flowers primly, 
our painters delight in gettittg to the o|:H.m fields and moors; 
abhor all hedges and moats ; never paint anything but 
free-growing trees, and rivers gliding ** at their own sweet 
will ; ” eschew formality down to the smallest detail ; break 
and displace the brickwork which the metlimval would have 
CiirefuUy cemented; leave unpruned the thii*kets he would 
have delicately trimmed ; and, carrying the love of lilierty 
even to license, and the love of wildness even to ruin, take 
pleasure at last in every aspect of age and desolation which 
emancipates the objects of nature from the go\%*niment 
of men;— on the castle wall displacing its tapestry with 
ivy, and spreading, through the garden, the bramble for 
the rose. 

§ 6. Connected with this love of liberty we find a 
singular manifestation of love of mountains, and see our 
painters traversing the wildest places of the glote in order 
to obtain subjects with craggy foregrounds and purple 
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distances. Some few of them remain content with pollards 
and fiat land ; but these are always men of third-rate order; 
and the leading masters, while they do not reject the beauty 
of the low grounds, reserve their highest powers to paint 
Alpine peaks or Italian promontories. And it is eminently 
noticeable, also, that this pleasure in the mountains is 
never mingled with fear, or tempered by a spirit of medita- 
tion, as with the mediaeval ; but is always free and fearless, 
brightly exhilarating, and wholly unreflective ; so that the 
painter feels that his mountain foreground may be more 
consistently animated by a sportsman than a hermit ; and 
our modern society in general goes to the mountains, not 
to fast, but to feast, and leaves their glaciers covered with 
chicken-bones and egg-shells. 

§ 7. Connected with this want of any sense of solem- 
nity in mountain scenery, is a general profanity of temper 
in regarding all the rest of nature ; that is to say, a total 
absence of faith in the presence of any deity therein. 
Whereas the mediaeval never painted a cloud, but with the 
purpose of placing an angel in it; and a Greek never 
entered a wood without expecting to meet a god in it; 
we should think the appearance of an angel in the cloud 
wholly unnatural, and should be seriously surprised by 
meeting a god anywhere. Our chief ideas about the wood 
are connected with poaching. We have no belief that the 
clouds contain more than so many inches of rain or hail, 
and from our ponds and ditches expect nothing more 
divine than ducks and watercresses. 

§ 8. Finally: connected with this profanity of temper 
is a strong tendency to deny the sacred element of colour, 
and make our boast in blackness. For though occasionally 
glaring or violent, modern colour is on the whole emi- 
nently sombre, tending continually to grey or brown, and 
by many of our best painters consistently falsified, with a 
confessed pride in what they call chaste or subdued tints ; 
so that, whereas a mediaeval paints his sky bright blue and 
his foreground bright green, gilds the towers of his castles, 
and clothes his figures with purple and white, we paint our 
sky grey, our foreground black, and our foliage brown, 
and think that enough is sacrificed to the sun in admitting 
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the dangerous brightness of a scarlet cloak or a blue 
jacket. 

§ 9, These, I l)elieve, are the principal points which 
would strike us instantly, if we were to Ise brought suddenly 
into an exhilntion of modern landscapes out of a room 
filled with mediaeval work* It is evident that there are 
both evil and good in this change; hut how much evil, or 
how much good, we can only estimate by considering, as 
in the former divisions of our inc|uiry, what are tlie real 
roots of the habits of mind which have caused them* 

At first, it is evident that the title “ Dark Ages/^ given 
Dktiiwtive to the mediieval centuries, is, rc.'spccting art, 
wholly inap|)licable. They were, on the con- 
miud : trary, the bright ages ; ours are tl^e dark ones. 

I do not mean metaphysically, but literally. They were 
the ages of gold ; ours are the ages of uml)er. 

This is partly mere mistake in us ; we build brown l>rick 
I. Despond, walls, and wear brown coats, l)ccause we have 
been blunderingly taught to do so, and go on 
doing so mechanically. I'lierc is, Imwever, also 
some cause for the change in our own tempers. On the 
whole, these are much sadtkr ages than the early ones; 
not sadder in a noble and deep way, but in a dim wearied 
way,— the way of ennui, and jaded intellect, and iincom- 
fortableness of soul and body. Tiu^ Middle Ages had 
their wars and agonies, but also intense delights. Their 
gold was dashed with blood; but ours is sprinkled with 
dust. Their life was inwoven with white and purple : ours 
is one seamless stuff of brown. Not that we are without 
apparent festivity, but festivity more or less forced, mis- 
taken, embittered, incompk*te~not of the heart How 
wonderfully, since Shakspere^s time, have we lost the 
power of laughing at Imd jests I The very finish of our 
wit belies our gaiety. 

§ 10. The profoundesl reason of this darkness of heait 
is, I l}elieve, our want of faith. Thera never yet was a 
generation of men (savage or civilised) who, taken as 
body, so wofully fulfilled the words having no hope, and 
without God in the world, as the present civilised European 
race. ' A Red Indian or Otaheitan. savage has more mum 
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of a divine existence round him, or government over him, 
than the plurality of refined Londoners and Parisians : and 
those among us who may in some sense be said to believe, 
are divided almost without exception into two broad classes, 
Romanist and Puritan; wKo, but for the interference of 
the unbelieving portions of society, would, either of them, 
reduce the other sect as speedily as possible to ashes ; the 
Romanist having always done so whenever he could, from 
the beginning of their separation, and the Puritan at this 
time holding himself in complacent expectation of the de- 
struction of Rome by volcanic fire. Such division as this 
between persons nominally of one religion, that is to say, 
believing in the same God, and the same Revelation, can- 
not but become a stumbling-block of the gravest kind to all 
thoughtful and far-sighted men, — a stumbling-block which 
they can only surmount under the most favourable circum- 
stances of early education. Hence, nearly all our powerful 
men in this age of the world are unbelievers ; the best of 
them in doubt and misery ; the worst in reckless defiance ; 
the plurality, in plodding hesitation, doing, as well as they 
can, what practical work lies ready to their hands. Most 
of our scientific men are in this last class: our popular 
authors either set themselves definitely against all religious 
form, pleading for simple truth and benevolence, (Thackeray, 
Dickens,) or give themselves up to bitter and fruitless 
statement of facts, (De Balzac,) or surface-painting, (Scott,) 
or careless blasphemy, sad or smiling, (Byron, Beranger). 
Our earnest poets and deepest thinkers are doubtful and 
indignant, (Tennyson, Carlyle) ; one or two, anchored, in- 
deed, but anxious or weeping, (Wordsworth, Mrs. Brown- 
ing) ; and of these two, the first is not so sure of his anchor," 
but that now and then it drags with him, even to make him 
cry out, — 

** Great God, I had rather be 
A Pagan suckled in some creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn.” 

In politics, religion is now a name ; in art, a hypocrisy 
or affection. Over German religious pictures the inscrip- 
tion, See how Pious I am,’^ can be read at a glance by 
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any clcar^sighlcd person. Over French and B^nglish rcli.* 
gioiis: j)ictures the inscription, **See how I am/*' 

is equally legilde. All sincere and modest art is, among 
us, proflined 

45 n . This faithlessness operates among us according to 
a. Levity, tempers, producing either sadness or levity, 

fmm the ' and Ixaiig ilie ultimate root alike of our discon^ 
Munc C.ULSC wantonnesses. It is marvellous 

how full of contradiction it makes us : we are first dull, and 
seek for wild and lonely [)lar:e.s !'>ecau.scj we liave no heart 
for the garden ; presently we recover our spirits, and build 
an assembly u‘ot)m among the mountains, because we have 
no reverence for the desert. I do not know if there Ix.^ 
gafiie on Sinai, hut I am always exi^ecting to licar of some 
one*s shooting over it. 

§ 12. There is, however, another, and a more innocent 
root of our delight in wild scenery. 

All the Renaissance prinripk-s of art tended, as I have 
3. Rwetimt- before often explaiufd, to the setting Beauty 
iiZitmf above Truth, and seeking for always at tlie 
hciuity. expense of truth. And tlie pro|>er punishment 
of such pursuit - -ihr punishment which all the laws of 
llic universe rendered incvit.ibk- was, that those who thus 
pursued l)eauty should wlufily lose sight of Ix^auty. All 
the thinkers of the age, as we .saw previously, de<dared that 
it did not exist. The age secotided their efiTorts, and 
banished Ixiauty, so far as human effort could succeed in 
doing so, from tlie face of tlie earth, and the form of man. 
To powder the hair, to pateli t!m cheek, to Imop.the Ixxly, 
to buckle the foot, were all |>art and parexd of the same 
system which reduced streets to l>rick walls, and pictures 
to brown stains* ^ One desert of Ugliness was extended 
Ixifore the eyes of mankind^ and their pursuit of the 
l)eautiful, so recklessly continued, received unexpected con- 
summation in highdteeled shoes and periwigs,— -Gower 
Street, and Caspar Poussin. 

§ 13. Reaction from this state was inevitable, if any true 

^ Fre-'Raplmelitism, of course, excepted, which is a aew phase of art* 
la ao wise considered in this chapter* Bkke was siitcere, hwt foil of 
wild creeds, aad somewhat diseased in braia. 
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life was left in the races of mankind; and, accordingly, 
though still forced, by rule and fashion, to the producing 
and wearing all that is ugly, men steal out, half-ashamed of 
themselves for doing so, to the fields and mountains ; and, 
finding among these the colour, and liberty, and variety, 
and power, which are for ever grateful to them, delight in 
these to an extent never before known ; rejoice in all the 
wildest shattering of the mountain side, as an opposition to 
Gower Street, gaze in a rapt manner at sunsets and sun- 
rises, to see there the blue, and gold, and purple, which 
glow for them no longer on knight’s armour or temple 
porch ; and gather with care out of the fields, into their 
blotted herbaria, the flowers which the five orders of archi- 
tecture have banished from their doors and casements. 

§ 14. The absence of care for personal beauty, which is 
another great characteristic of the age, adds to Dj^dain 
this feeling in a twofold way : first, by turning of beauty hi 
all reverent thoughts away from human nature; 
and making us think of men as ridiculous or ugly crea- 
tures, getting through the world as well as they can, and 
spoiling it in doing so ; not ruling it in a kingly way and 
crowning all its loveliness. In the Middle Ages hardly 
anything but vice could be caricatured, because virtue 
was always visibly and personally noble : now virtue 
itself is apt to inhabit such poor human bodies, that 
no aspect of it is invulnerable to jest ; and for all fair- 
ness we have to seek to the flowers, for all sublimity, to 
the hills. 

The same want of care operates, in another way, by 
lowering the standard of health, increasing the suscepti- 
bility to nervous or sentimental impressions, and tlxus 
Mding to the other powers of nature over us whatever 
charm may be felt in her fostering the melancholy fancies 
of brooding idleness. 

. § 15, It is not, however, only to existing inanimate 
nature that our want of beauty in person and Romantic 
dress has driven us. The imagination of it, as imagiSoif 
it was seen in our ancestors, haunts us continu- 
ally ; and while we yield to the present fashions, or act in 
accordance with the dullest modern principles of economy 
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and utility, we look fondly Imck to the manners of the 
ages of chivalry, and delight in painting, to the fancy, the 
fashions we pretend to despise, and the splendours we 
think it wise to almndon. 'fhe furniture and personages 
of our romancte are sought, when the writer desires to 
please most easily, in the centuries wliich we profess to 
have surpasst'd in everything; the art which takes us into 
the present tinu‘s is considered as both daring and degraded, 
and while the weakest words t>lcase us, and are regarded 
as poetry, winch recall the manners of our forefiithers, or 
of strangers, it is only as familiar and vulgar that we accept 
the description of our owm 

In this we are wholly different from all the races that 
preceded us. AH other nations have regarded their ancestors 
with reverence as saiitts or heroes ; I)ui Iiave nevertheless 
thought their own deeds and ways of life the fitting sul)- 
jects for their arts of painting or of verse* We, on the 
contrary, regard our ancestors as foolish and wicked, but 
yet find our chief artistic pleasure in descriptions of their 
ways of life. 

The Greeks and rnedimvals Itonoured, but did not imitate, 
their forefatiiers ; we imitate, but do not lionour. 

§ 1 6 . With this romantic love of f>eauty, forced to seek 

6. intwstin history, and in external nature, the satisfac- 
wknee, tion it ainnot find in ordinary life, we mingle a 
more rational passion, the due and just result of newly 
awakened powers of attention. Whatever may first lead 
us to the scrutiny of natural oI>jects, that scrutiny never 
fails of its reward. Unquestionably they are intended to 
be regarded by us with lx>th reverence and delight ; and 
every hour we give to them renders their Ixauty more 
apparent, and their interest more engrossing. Natural 
science— which can hardly l)e cf)nsidt're(l to have existed 
before modern times- — rendering our knowledge fruitful in 
accumulation, and exquisite in accuracy, Ims acted for good 
or evil, according to the tmnjicr of the mind which received 
it ; and though it has liardtmed the faithlessness of the dull 

7. fmx of “d proud, h^ shown new grounds for reverent 

to hearts which were thoughtful and humble. 
The neglect of the art of war, while it has somewhat weakened 
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and deformed the body,^ has given us leisure and oppor- 
tunity for studies to which, before, time and space were 
equally wanting ; lives which once were early wasted on 
the^ battle-field are now passed usefully in the study ; nations 
which exhausted themselves in annual warfare now dispute 
with each^ other the discovery of new planets^; and the 
serene philosopher dissects the plants, and analyses the 
dust, of lands which were of old only traversed by the 
knight in hasty march, or by the borderer in heedless 
rapine. 

§ 17. The elements of progress and decline being thus 
strangely mingled in the modern mind, we might before- 
hand anticipate that one of the notable characters of our 
art would be its inconsistency ; that efforts would be made 
in every direction, and arrested by every conceivable cause 
and manner of failure ; that in all we did, it would become 
next to inipossil)le to distinguish accurately the grounds for 
praise or for regret ; that all previous canons of practice 
and methods of thought would be gradually overthrown, 
and criticism continually defied by successes which no one 
had expected, and sentiments which no one could define. 

§ 18. Accordingly, while, in our inquiries into Greek and 
mediaeval ^t, I was able to describe, in general terms, what 
all men did or felt, I find now many characters in many 
men; some, it seems to me, founded on the inferior and 
evanescent principles of modernism, on its recklessness, 
impatience, or faithlessness ; others founded on its science, 
its new affection for nature, its love of openness and liberty. 
And among all these characters, good or evil, I see that 
some, remaining to us from old or transitional periods, do 
not properly belong to us, and will soon fade away, and 
Qtbers, though not yet distinctly developed, are yet properly 
our own, and likely to grow forward into greater strength. 

For instance : our reprobation of bright colour is, I 
think, for the most part, mere affectation, and must soon 

^ Of course this is meant only of the modern citizen or country gentle- 
man, as compared with a citizen of Sparta or old Florence. I leave it 
to others to say whether the “neglect of the art of war ” may or may 
not, in a yet more fatal sense, be predicated of the English nation. War 
without art, we seem, with God’s help, able still to wage nobly 

VOL. in. S 
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be done away with. Vulgarity, diilness, or impiety, will 
indeed always express themselves through art in l>rown and 
grey, as in Rembrandt, Caravaggio, and Salvator ; but we 
are not wholly vulgar, dull, or impious ; nor, as moderns, 
are we necessarily obliged to continue so in anywise. Our 
greatest men, whether sad or gay, still delight, like the 
great men 6f all ages, in brilliant hues. The colouring 
of Scott and Byron is full and pure; that of Keats and 
Tennyson rich even to excess. Our practical failures in 
colouring are merely the nec,es.sary consequences of our 
prolonged want of practice during the periods of Renais- 
sance affectation and ignorance; and the only durable 
difference between old and ingdern colouring, is the accept- 
ance of certain hues, by the modern, which please him by 
expressing that melancholy peculiar to his more reflective 
or sentimental character, and the greater variety of them 
necessary to express his greater science. 

I 19. Again? if we ever become wise enough to dress 
consistently and gracefully, to make health a principal 
object in education, and to render our streets l)cautiful with 
art, the external charm of past history will in great measure 
disappear. There is no essential reason, l)ecause we live 
after the fatal seventeenth century, that we should never 
again l)e able to confess interest in sculpture, or see bright- 
ness in eml)roidery ; nor, Ixjcause now we choose to make 
the night deadly with our pleasures, and the day with our 
labours, prolonging the dance till dawn, and the toil to 
twilight, that wc shouhl never again learn how rightly to 
employ the sacred trusts of strength, l.>^uty, and time. 
Whatever external charm attaches itself to the past, would 
then l)e seen in proper sulx>rdination to the brightness of 
present life ; and the elements of romance would exist, in 
the earlier ages, only in the attraction which must generally 
belong to whatever is unfamiliar ; in the reverence which a 
noble nation always pays to its ancestors ; and in the en- 
chanted light which races, like individuals, must {Xirceive 
in looking back to the days of their childhood. 

§ 20. Again; the peculiar levity with which natural 
scenery is regarded by a large numl>er of modern minds 
cannot be considered as entirely characteristic of the age^ 
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inasmuch as it never can belong to its greatest intellects. 
Men of any high mental power must be serious, whether in 
ancient or modern days : a certain degree of reverence for 
fair scenery is found in all our great writers without ex- 
ception, — even the one who has made us laugh oftenest, 
taking us to the valley of Chamouni, and to the sea^ beach, 
there to give peace after suffering, and change revenge into 
pity,^ It is only the dull, the uneducated, or the worldly, 
whom it is painful to meet on the hill sides ; and levity, as 
a ruling character, cannot be ascribed to the whole nation, 
but only to its holiday-making apprentices, and its House 
of Commons. 

§ 21. We need not, therefore, expect to find any single 
poet or paint.er representing the entire group of powers, 
weaknesses, and inconsistent instincts which govern or 
confuse our modern life. But we may expect that in the 
man who seems to be given by Providence as the type of 
the age (as Homer and Dante were given, as the types of 
classical and mediaeval mind), we shall find whatever is 
fruitful and substantial to be completely present, together 
with those of our weaknesses, which are indeed nationally 
characteristic, and compatible with general greatness of 
mind, just as the weak love of fences, and dislike of moun- 
tains, were found compatible with Dante's greatness in 
other respects. 

§ 22. Farther: as the admiration of mankind is found, 
in our times, to have in great part passed from men to 
mountains, and from human emotion to natural pheno- 
mena, we may anticipate that the great strength of art will 
also be warped in this direction ; with this notable result 
for us, that whereas the greatest painters or painter of 
classical and mediaeval periods, being wholly devoted to 
the representation of humanity, furnished us with but little 
to examine in landscape, the greatest painters or painter of 
modern times will in all probability be devoted to land- 
scape principally; and farther, because in representing 
human emotion words surpass painting, but in repre- 
senting natural scenery painting surpasses words, we may 
anticipate also that the painter and poet (for convenience' 
^ See David Copperjield^ chap. Iv. and Iviii. 
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sake I here use the words in opposition) will somewhat 
change their relations of rank in illustrating the mind of 
the age ; that the painter will l>ecome of more imjxjrtancc, 
the poet of less ; and that the relations between the men 
who are the types and first-fruits of the age in word and 
work, — namely, Scott and Turner, — will lx;, in many curious 
respects, different from those between Homer and Phidias, 
or Dante and Giotto. 

It is this relation which we have now to examine. 

§ 23. And, first, I think it probable that many readers 
may be surprised at my calling Scott the great representa- 
tive of the mind of the age in literature. 'I'hose who can 
perceive the intense penetrative depth of Wordsworth, and 
the exquisite finish and melodious power of 'Pennyson, may 
Ixi offended at my-q)lacing in higher rank that ixKtry of 
careless glance, and reckless rhyme, in which Scott poured 
out the fancies of his youth ; and those who are familiar 
with the subtle analysis of the French novelists, or who 
have in anywise submitted themselves to the influence 
of German philosophy, may equally Indignant at my 
ascribing a principality to Scott among the literary men 
of liurope, in an age which has produced De Balzac and 
Goethe. 

So also in painting, those who arc acquainted with the 
sentimental efforts made at present liy the German religious 
and historical schools, and with the disciplined power and 
learning of the Frencdi, will think it teyond all explanation 
al)surd to call a painter of light water-colour landscapes, 
eighteen inches by twelve, the first representative of the 
arts of the age. I can only crave the reader’s patience, 
and his due consideration of the following reasons for my 
doing so, together with those advanced in the farther course 
of the work. 

§ 24. I believe the first test of a truly great man is his 
humility. I do not mean, by humility, doubt of his own 
power, or hesitation in speaking his opinions ; l>ut a right 
understanding of the relation l)etwecn wliat h$ can do and 
say, and the rest of the world’s sayings and doings. All 
great men not only know their business, but usually know 
that they know it ; and arc not only right in their main 
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opinions, but they usually know that they are right in 
them; only, they do not think much of themselves on 
that account. Arnolfo knows he can build a good dome 
at Florence ; Albert Diirer writes calmly to one who had 
found fault with his work, “ It cannot be better done ; ” 
Sir Isaac Newton knows that he has worked out a problem 
or two that would have puzzled anybody else, — only they 
do not expect their fellow-men therefore to fall down and 
worship them ; they have a curious under-sense of power- 
lessness, feeling that the greatness is not in them, but 
through them ; that they could not do or be anything else 
than God made them. And they see something Divine 
and God-made in every other man they meet, and are 
endlessly, foolishly, incredibly merciful. 

§ 25. Now, I find among the men of the present age, 
as far as I know them, this character in Scott and Turner 
pre-eminently ; I am not sure if it is not in them alone. I 
do not find Scott talking about the dignity of literature, nor 
Turner about the dignity of painting. They do their work, 
feeling that they cannot well help it; the story must be 
told, and the effect put down ; and if people like it, well and 
good ; and if not, the world will not be much the worse. 

I believe a very different impression of their estimate 
of themselves and their doings will be received by any one 
who reads the conversations of Wordsworth or Goethe. 
The slightest manifestation of jealousy or self-complacency 
is enough to mark a second-rate character of the intellect ; 
and I fear that, especially in Goethe, such manifestations 
are neither few nor slight. 

§ 26. Connected with this general humility, is the total 
absence of affectation in these men, — that is to say, of any 
assumption of manner or behaviour in their work, in order 
to attract attention. Not but that they are mannerists 
both. Scott^s verse is strongly mannered, and Turner’s 
oil painting ; but the manner of it necessitated by the 
feelings of the men, entirely natural to both, never exag- 
gerated for the sake of show. I hardly know any other 
literary or pictorial work of the day which is not in some 
degree affected. I am afraid Wordsworth was often affected 
in his simplicity, and De Balzac in his finish. Many fine 
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French writers are affected in their reserve, and Ml of 
stage tricks in placing of sentences. It is lucky if in 
German writers we ever find so much as a sentence 
without affectation. I know no painters without it, except 
one or two Pre-Raphaelites (chiefly Holman Hunt), and 
some simple water-colour paintens, as William Hunt, William 
Turner of Oxford, and the late George Robson ; but these 
last have no invention, and therefore l)y our fourth canon, 
Chap. in. § 21, are excluded from the first rank of artists; 
and of tlie Pre-Raphaelites there is here no question, as 
they in no wise represent the modern school 

§ 27. Again: another very important, though not in- 
fallilile, test of greatness is, as we have often said, the 
appearance of Ease with which the thing is done. It may 
l)e that, as with Dante and I^onardo, the finish given to 
the work effaces the evidence of ease ; but where the ease 
is manifest, as in Scott, Turner, and Tintoret, and thty 
thing done is very noble, it is a strong reason for pkeing 
the men al>ove those who confessedly work with great 
pains. Scott writing his chapter or two l>efore breakkst 
— not retouching ; Turner finishing a whole drawing in a 
forenoon before he goes out to shoot (providing always tlie 
chapter and drawing lie good), are instantly to lx: set aliove 
men who confessedly have spent a day over the work, and 
think the hours well s^ient if it has lieen a little mended 
between sunrise and sunset. Indeed, it is no use for men 
to think to appear great by working fast, dasliing, and 
scrawling; the thing they do must lie good and great, 
cost what time it may; l>ut if it im so, and they have 
honestly and unaffectedly done it with no it is 

probalfiy a greater and l)etter thing than the result of 
the hardest efforts of others. 

§ 28. Then, as touching the kind of work done liy 
these two men, the more I think of it I find this conclusion 
more impressed upon me,— that the greatest thing a human 
7^ soul ever docs in this world is to see something, and tell 
what it saw in a plain way. Hundreds of people can 
talk for one who can think, hut thousands can think for 
one who can sec. To see clearly is poetry, prophecy, and 
religion, — all in one. 
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Therefore, finding the world of Literature more or less 
divided into Thinkers and Seers, I believe we shall find 
also that the Seers are wholly the greater race of the 
two. A true Thinker who has practical purpose in his 
thinking, and is sincere, as Plato, or Carlyle, or Helps, 
becomes in some sort a seer, and must be always of 
infinite use in his generation; but an affected Thinker, 
who supposes his thinking of any other importance than 
as it tends to work, is about the vainest kind of person 
that can be found in the occupied classes. Nay, I believe 
that metaphysicians and philosophers are, on the whole, ^ 
the greatest troubles the world has got to deal with ; and 
that while a tyrant or bad man is of some use in teaching 
people submission or indignation, and a thoroughly idle 
man is only harmful in setting an idle example, and 
communicating to other lazy people his own lazy mis- 
understandings, busy metaphysicians are always entangling 
good and active people, and weaving cobwebs among the 
finest wheels of the world’s business; and are as much 
as possible, by all prudent persons, to be brushed out of 
their way, like spiders, and the meshed weed that has got 
into the Cambridgeshire canals, and other such impediments 
to barges and business. And if we thus clear the meta- 
physical element out of modern literature, we shall find its 
bulk amazingly diminished, and the claims of the remaining 
writers, or of those whom we have thinned by this abstrac- 
tion of their straw stuffing, much more easily adjusted.^ 

§ 29. Again: the mass of sentimental literature, con- 
cerned with the analysis and description of emotion, 
headed by the poetry of Byron, is altogether of lower 
rank than the literature which merely describes what it 
saw. The true Seer always feels as intensely as any one 
else; but he does not much describe his feelings. He 


1 Observe, I do not speak thus of metaphysics because I have no 
pleasure in them. When I speak contemptuously of philology, it may 
be answered me, that I am a bad scholar ; but I cannot be so answered 
touching metaphysics, for every one conversant with such subjects may 
see that I have strong inclination that way, which would, indeed, have 
led me far astray long ago, if I had not learned also some use of my 
hands, eyes, and feet 
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tells you whom he met, and what they said leaves you 
to make out, from that, what they feel, and what he feels, 
but goes into little detail And, generally speaking, pathetic 
writing and careful explanation of |>assion are c|uitc easy, 
compared with this plain recording of what people said 
and did, or with the right invention of what they are 
likely to say anti do ; for this reason, tliat to invent a 
story, or admiral.)ly and thoroughly tell any part of a story, 
f it is necessary to gmsp the entire mind of every jirriionsgt- 
concerned in it, and know precisely how they would te 
affected liy wliat ha|>|'H;ns ; which to do requires a colossal 
intellect ; Imt to des<‘ril)c a separate emotion delicately, it 
is only needed that one should feel it oneself ; and thou- 
sands of people are c^apal.de of feeling this or that noble 
emotion, for one who is able to enter into all the feelings 
of somebody sitting on the other side of the table* Even, 
therefore, where this sentimental literature is first rate, as 
in passages of Byron, Tennyson, and Keats, it ought not 
to be ranked so high as the Creative ; and though |>erfec» 
tion, even in narrow fields, is perhai)s as rare as in the 
wider, and it may lie as long liefore we have another In 
Memoriam as another (luy Mannering, I unhesitatingly 
receive as a greater manifestation of power tlie right 
invention of a few sentences s|)okcn by Pleydell and 
Maimeriiig across their supper* tabic, than the most tender 
and passionate melodics of tlie selfiexamining verse* 

§ 30. Having, therefore, ctist meiaiihysitml writers out 
of our way, and sentimental writers into the second rank, 
I do not think ScotPs supremacy among those who remain 
will any more l)e doubtful; nor would it, |>erhaps, have 
been doubtful l:)efore, had it not l)een encumtered liy in- 
numerable faults and weaknesses* But it is pre-€?minently 
in these faults and weaknesses that Scott is the representa- 
tive of the mind of his age ; and l)ecause he is the greatest 
man born amongst us, and intended for the enduring typ 
of us, all our priiuupal faults must be laid on his shoulders, 
and he must bear down the dark marks to the latest ages } 
while the smaller men, who have some special work to do, 
perhaps not $0 much Ixjlonging to this age as kwling out 
of it to the next, arc often kept providentially quit the 
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encumbrances which they had not strength to sustain, and 
are much smoother and pleasanter to look at, in their 
way : only that is a smaller way. 

§ 31. Thus, the most startling fault of the age being 
its faithlessness, it is necessary that its greatest man should 
be faithless. Nothing is more notable or sorrowful in 
Scott's mind than its incapacity of steady belief in any- 
thing. He cannot even resolve hardily to believe in a 
ghost, or a water-spirit ; always explains them away in an 
apologetic manner, not believing, all the while, even in 
his own explanation. He . never can clearly ascertain 
whether there is anything behind the arras but rats ; never 
draws sword, and thrusts at it for life or death ; but goes 
on looking at it timidly, and saying, “ It must be the 
wind." He is educated a Presbyterian, and remains one, 
because it is the most sensible thing he can do if he is to 
live in Edinburgh; but he thinks Romanism more pic- 
turesque, and prokneness more gentlemanly; does not 
see that anything affects human life but love, courage, and 
destiny; which are, indeed, not matters of faith at all, 
but of sight. Any gods but those are very misty in out- 
line to him; and when the love is laid ghastly in poor 
Charlotte's coffin ; and the courage is no more of use, — 
the pen having fallen from between the fingers; and 
destiny is sealing the scroll, — the God-light is dim in the 
tears that fall on it. 

He is in all this the epitome of his epoch. 

§ 32. Again: as another notable weakness of the age is 
its habit of looking back, in a romantic and passionate 
idleness, to the past ages, not understanding them all the 
while, nor really desiring to understand them, so Scott 
gives up nearly the half of his intellectual power to a fond, ^ 
yet purposeless, dreaming over the past, and spends half 
his literary labours in endeavours to revive it, not in reality, 
but on the stage of fiction; endeavours which were the 
best of the kind that modernism made, but still successful 
only so far as Scott put, under the old armour, the ever- 
lasting human nature which he knew; and totally unsuc- 
cessful, so far as concerned the painting of the armour 
itself, which he knew ml The excellence of Scott's work 
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is precisely in proportion to the degree in which it is 
sketched from present nature. His familiar life is inimit-* 
able ; his ciuiet scenes of introductory conversation, as the 
beginning of Rol> Roy and Rc-<Igam\tlel, and all his living 
Scotch characters, mean or noble, from Andrew Fairservice 
to Jeanie Deans, are simply right, and can never be 
bettered. But Iiis romance and antitpriri.-uiisiu, his knight- 
hood and monkery, are all false, and he knows them to l)e 
false ; docs not care to make tluan irarnest ; enjoys thcim 
for their stmngciH'ss, but laughs at his own anticiuarianism, 
all through his own third novel,— with ex(]uisitis modesty 
indeed, but with total misunderstanditig of the function of 
an Aniitpiary. He does not see how anything is to be got 
out of the past but confusion, oI<l iron on (lrawing*room 
chairs, and serious inconvenience lo Dr. Heavysterne. 

i 33. Again: more tlian any age that had preceded it, 
ours had l)een ignorant of the meaning of the word “ Art.*’ 
It Imd not a single fixed princi|)le, and what tmfixed 
primaijlcs it worked upon were all wrottg. It was nc;ccs- 
^sary that Scott should know nothing of art. He neither 
cared for painting nor sculpture, attd was totally im^apabk: 
of forming a judgment about them. He had some con- 
fused love of (k)thi(‘ archtteclurit, because it was dark, 
I)ictun'S(pu*, old, and like nature; but <'ouUi tell the 
worst from the best, and built for himself perha|>s the 
most inenngrueus and ugly pile tlwt gtiUlemanly modern- 
ism ever designed ; marking, in tiu: rtiost euriotis and 
subtle way, that mingling of reverence with irreverence 
which is so striking in the age ; he reverences Melrose, yet 
casts one of its piscinas, puts a nuMk:rn steel grate into 
it, and makes it his firepla<‘e. Like all pure nuKlerns, he 
supposes the ( lothic kirlmrous, notwitlrstanding his love of 
it ; admires, in an eciually ignorant way, legally opt>t)site 
styles ; is delighted with the new town of hklinburgli ; 
mistakes its dulncss for purity of taste, and actually ccan« 
pares it, in its deathful formality of street, as contrasted 
with the rudeness of the old town, to Britotnart taking off 
her armour. 

g 34. Again: as in reverence and irreverence, so in 
levity and melancholy, we saw that the spirit of the age 
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was strangely interwoven. Therefore, also, it is necessary 
that Scott should be light, careless, unearnest, and yet 
eminently sorrowful. Throughout all his work there is no^ 
evidence of any purpose but to while away the hour. His 
life had no other object than the pleasure of the instant, 
and the establishing of a family name. All his thoughts 
were, in their outcome and end, less than nothing, and 
vanity. And yet, of all poetry that I know, none is so 
sorrowful as Scott’s. Other great masters are pathetic in a 
resolute and predetermined way, when they choose; but, 
in their own minds, are evidently stern or hopeful, or 
serene; never really melancholy. Even Byron is rather 
sulky and desperate than melancholy ; Keats is sad because 
he is sickly ; Shelley because he is impious ; but Scott is 
inherently and consistently sad. Around all his power, 
and brightness, and enjoyment of eye and heart, the far- 
away yEolian knell is for ever sounding ; there is not one of 
those loving or laughing glances of his but it is brighter 
for the film of tears ; his mind is like one of his own hill 
rivers, — ^it is white, and flashes in the sun fairly, careless, as 
it seems, and hasty in its going, but 

** Far beneath, where slow they creep 
From pool to eddy, dark and deep, 

Where alders moist, and willows weep, 

You hear her streams repine.” 

Life begins to ‘ pass from him very early ; and while 
Homer sings cheerfully in his blindness, and Dante retains 
his courage, and rejoices in hope of Paradise, through all 
his exile, Scott, yet hardly past his youth, lies pensive in the 
sweet sunshine and among the harvests of his native hills. 

“ Blackford, on whose uncultured breast, 

Among the broom, and thorn, and whin, 

A tnlant boy, I sought the nest, 

Or listed as I lay at rest, 

While rose on breezes thin 
The murmur of the city crowd. 

And, from his steeple jangling loud, 

St. Giles’s mingling din I 
Now, from the summit to the plain. 

Waves all the hill with yellow grain ; 
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And mt the landscnfie as I loc>kj 
Naught do I see \mchaiiged remaiiit 
Save the rude elifik and chiming brook ; 

To me they make a heavy moan 
Of early friemlships past and gone/^ 

§ 35. Such, llujn, Ixdng the vvcakiiesseK which it was 
necessary that Scott .should .share with his age, in order 
that he niiglit sufficiently repre.sent it, and such the grounds 
for supposing him, in .spite of all thc.He weaknesses, the 
greate.st literary man whom that age juoihic'rd, let us 
glance at the i)rinci|>al points in wlikdi his view of knd- 
scai>e cliffer.s from that of the mcdiievals. 

I shall not endeavour now, as I did with Homer and 
Dante, to give a com|detc analysis of all the feelings which 
appear to lie trat.:eal)le in Scott’.s allusions to landscape 
scenery,— for this would require a volume,™ hut only to 
indicate the tttain points of diflering dairacter l^dwecn his 
temf^er and Dante^s. Then we will examine in detail, not 
the landscape of literature, but tfiat of painting, which 
must, of ccmr.se, Im cc|ually, or even in a higher degree, 
cltaracterisiic of the age. 

§ 36. And, first, olxserve Scott^s habit of looking at 
nature neither as dead, or merely material, in the way that 
Homer regard.s it, nor as altered by his own fc*elings, in 
the w^ay that Keats and 'rt*nny:-;on regard it, but a,s having 
an animation and pathos of i/.s me/i, wholly irn*:>pcc(ivt* of 
human presence or passitm,. • an animation which Scott 
loves and sympatlfcH's with, as he would with a fellow- 
creature, forgetting Ifimsclf altogether, and sulxluing his 
own humanity kTore what seems to him the power of 
tire landsc:ape. 

** Yon londy aiiorn, wtiuhl he omltl tell 
The changes <if he; parelit tl<‘lh 
Since lie, so grey and siiublmm now, 

Waved in each lirees^e a .sapling bough : 

Would he couhl tell, how tkep the slmde 
A thousand mingled branches made, 

How liroad the shadows of the oak, 

How clung the rowan to the rock, 

And through the foliage showM his head, 

With narrow leaves and berries red I 
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Scott does not dwell on the grey stubbornness of the 
thorn, because he himself is at that moment disposed to 
be dull or stubborn ; neither on the cheerful peeping forth 
of the rowan, because he himself is at that moment cheerful 
or curious : but he perceives them both with the kind of 
interest that he would take in an old man or a climbing boy ; 
forgetting himself, in sympathy with either age or youth. 

“ And from the grassy slope he sees 
The Greta flow to meet the Tees ; 

Where issuing from her darksome bed, 

She caught the morning’s eastern red, 

And through the softening vale below 
Roll’d her bright waves in rosy glow, 

All blushing to her bridal bed. 

Like some shy maid, in convent bred ; 

While linnet, lark, and blackbird gay 
Sing forth her nuptial roundelay.” 

Is Scott, or are the persons of his story, gay at this 
moment? Far from it. Neither Scott nor Risingham 
is happy, but the Greta is; and all Scott's sympathy is 
ready for the Greta, on the instant. 

§ 37. Observe, therefore, this is not pathetic fallacy ; for \ 
there is no passion in Scott which alters nature. It is not j 
the lover’s passion, making him think the larkspurs are 
listening for his lady’s foot ; it is not the miser’s passion, 
making him think that dead leaves are falling coins; but 
it is an inherent and continual habit of thought, which 
Scott shares with the moderns in general, being, in fact, 
nothing else than the instinctive sense which men must 
have of the Divine presence, not formed into distinct 
belief. In the Greek it created, as we saw, the faithfully 
believed gods of the elements ; in Dante and the medisevals, 
it formed the faithfully believed angelic presence: in the 
modern, it creates no perfect form, does not apprehend 
distinctly any Divine being or operation ; but only a dim, 
slightly credited animation in the natural object, accom- 
panied with great interest and affection for it. This feeling 
is quite universal with us, only varying in depth according 
to the greatness of the heart that holds it ; and in Scott, 
being more than usually intense, and accompanied with 
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infinite affection and quickness of syni[>alhy, it enables him 
to conquer all tendencies to the pathetic fallacy, and, 
^K^Jnstead of making Nature anywise suliordinate to himself, 
"he makes himself sul)ordinate to /i^r— follows her lead 
simply-*-doe.s not venture to bring his own cares and 
thoughts into her pure and quiet - |)aints her 

in her sint|)le and universal truth, adding no result of 
momentary passion or fancy, and apj)ears, (hercfori*, at 
first shallower than other j>oets, l')eing in reality wider and 
healthier. What am I ? he sfiys continually, that I 
should troul>Ie this sincere nature with my thoughts. I 
ha|)pen to l:)e feverish and depressed, and I could see a 
great many sad and strange things in those waves and 
flowers ; Init I liave no l)iiKiness to sec sm:h things. Gay 
Greta ! sweet harel)ells 1 are not sad nor strange to 
most people ; you are but Irright water and !>liie Wossoms ; 
you shall not Im anything else to me, exce{)t that I cannot 
help thinking you are a little alive,— no one can help 
thinking that/^ And thus, as Nature is bright, serene, or 
gloomy, Scott takes her tenq^r, and paints her as she 
is ; nothing of himself l>eing ever intruded, excef)t that far* 
away i^^olian tone, of which he is unconscious ; and some- 
times a stray syllable or two, like that atjout Blackford 
liill, distinctly stating personal feeling, l)ut all the more 
modestly for that distinctness, and for the clear consedous- 
ness that it is not tlte chiming brook, nor the cornfickk, 
that are sad, l)ut only tltc \>oy that rests liy them ; so 
returning on the instant to reflect, in all honesty, the image 
of Nature, as she is meant l>y all men to lie received ; nor 
that in fine w^ords, but in the first that come; nor with 
comment of far-fetched thoughts, but witli easy thoughts, 
such as all sensible men ought t<i have in such places, 
only spoken sweetly; and evidently also with an, under- 
current of more profound reflection, which here and there 
murmurs for a moment, and whicfli, I think, if we chwse, 
w^e may continually pierce down to, and drink deeply from, 
but which wScott leaves us to seek, or slum, at our |)l«siire# 
§ 38. And in consecpience of this unselfishnesi and 
I humility, Scott\s enjoyment of Nature is int*<nn[>ara!jly 
I greater than that of any other |>oct I know. All the rest 
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carry their cares to her, and begin maundering in her ears 
about their own affairs. Tennyson goes out on a furzy 
common, and sees it is calm autumn sunshine, but it gives 
him no pleasure. He only remembers that it is 

“ Dead calm in that noble breast 
Which heaves but with the heaving deep.^’ 

He sees a thundercloud in the evening, and would have 
doted and pored on it, but cannot, for fear it should 
bring the ship bad weather. Keats drinks the beauty of 
nature violently \ but has no more real sympathy with her 
than he has with a bottle of claret. His palate is fine ; but 
he bursts joy’s grape against it,” gets nothing but misery, 
and a bitter taste of dregs, out of his desperate draught. 

Byron and Shelley are nearly the same, only with less 
truth of perception, and even more troublesome selfishness. 
Wordsworth is more like Scott, and understands how to 
be happy, but yet cannot altogether rid himself of the 
sense that he is a philosopher, and ought always to be 
saying something wise. He has also a vague notion that 
Nature would not be able to get on well without Words- 
worth ; and finds a considerable part of his pleasure in look- 
ing at himself as well as at her. But with Scott the love 
is entirely humble and unselfish. “ I, Scott, am nothing, t 
and less than nothing; but these crags, and heaths, and 
clouds, how great they are, how lovely, how for ever to bq 
beloved, only for their own silent, thoughtless sake ! ” 

§ 39. This pure passion for nature in its abstract being, 
is still increased in its intensity by the two elements above 
taken notice of, — the love of antiquity, and the love of 
colour and beautiful form, mortified in our streets, and 
seeking for food in the wilderness and the ruin : both feel- 
ings, observe, instinctive in Scott from his childhood, as 
everything that makes a man great is always. 

“ And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wallflower grew, 

And honeysuckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruinM walL 
I deem’d such nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in all its round survey’d.” 
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Not that these could have been instinctive in a child in 
the Middle Ages. The sentiments of a people increase or 
diminish in intensity from generation to generation, — every 
disposition of the parents affecting the frame of the mind 
in their offspring; the soldier^s child is born to be yet 
more a soldier, and the politician's to be still more a 
politician; even the slightest colours of sentiment and 
affection are transmitted to the heirs of life ; and the crown- 
ing expression of the mind of a people is given when some 
infant of highest capacity, and sealed with the impress of 
this national character, is born where providential circum- 
stances permit the full development of the powers it has 
received straight from Heaven, and the passions which it 
has inherited from its fathers. 

§ 40. This love of ancientness, and that of natural 
beauty, associate themselves also in Scott with the love 
, of liberty, which was indeed at the root even of all his 
^Jacobite tendencies in politics. For, putting aside certain 
predilections about landed property, and family name, and 
“ gentlemanliness ” in the club sense of the word, — respect- 
ing which I do not now inquire whether they were weak or 
wise, — the main element which makes Scott like Cavaliers 
better than Puritans is, that he thinks the former free and 
masterful as well as loyal ; and the latter formal and slavish. 
He is loyal, not so much in respect for law, as in unselfish 
love for the king ; and his sympathy is quite as ready for 
any active borderer who breaks the law, or fights the king, 
in what Scott thinks a generous way, as for the king him- 
self. Rebellion of a rough, free, and bold kind he is always 
delighted by; he only objects to rebellion on principle and 
in form : bareheaded and open-throated treason he will 
abet to any extent, but shrinks from it in a peaked hat 
and starched collar : nay, politically, he only . delights in 
kingship itself, because he looks upon it as the head and 
centre of liberty ; and thinks that, keeping hold of a king's 
hand, one may get rid of the cramps and fences of law ; 
and that the people may be governed by the whistle, as a 
Highland clan on the open hill-side, instead of being shut 
up into hurdled folds or hedged fields, as sheep or cattle 
left masterless. 
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§ 41. And thus Nature becomes dear to Scott in a three- 
fold way; dear to him, first, as containing those remains 
or memories of the past, which he cannot find in cities, 
and giving hope of Praetorian mound or knight’s grave, in 
every green slope and shade of its desolate places ; — dear, 
secondly, in its moorland liberty, which has for him just as 
high a charm as the fenced garden had for the medieval ; 

** For I was wayward, bold, and wild, 

A self- will’d imp — a grandame’s child : 

But, half a plague, and half a jest, 

Was still endured, beloved, caressed. 

For me, thus nurtured, dost thou ask 
The classic poet’s well conn’d task ? 

Nay, Erskine, nay. On the wild hill 
Let the wild heathbell flourish still ; 

Cherish the tulip, prune the vine ; 

But freely let the woodbine twine, 

And leave untrimm?d the eglantine : ” 

— and dear to him, finally, in that perfect beauty, denied 
alike in cities and in men, for which every modern heart 
had begun at last to thirst, and Scott’s, in its freshness and 
power, of all men’s, most earnestly. 

§ 42. And in this love of beauty, observe, that (as I 
said we might expect) the love of colour is a leading element, 
his healthy mind being incapable of losing, under any 
modern false teaching, its joy in brilliancy of hue. Though 
not so subtle a colourist as Dante, which, under the circum- 
stances of the age, he could not be, he depends quite as 
much upon colour for his power or pleasure. And, in-si 
general, if he does not mean to say much about things, 
the one character which he will give is colour, using it with 
the most perfect mastery and faithfulness, up to the point 
of possible modern perception. For instance, if he has a 
sea-storm to paint in a single line, he does not, as a feebler 
poet would probably have done, use any expression about 
the temper or form of the waves ; does not call them angry 
or mountainous. He is content to strike them out with 
two dashes of Tintoret’s favourite colours : 

The blackening wave is edged with white^ 

To inch and rock the seamews fly.” 
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There is no form in this. Nay, the main virtue of it is, 
that it gets rid of all form. The dark raging of the sea — 
what form has that ? But out of the cloud of its darkness 
those lightning flashes of the foam, coming at their terrible 
intervals — you need no more. 

Again : where he has to describe tents mingled among 
oaks, he says nothing about the form of either tent or tree, 
but only gives the two strokes of colour ; 

Thousand pavilions, as smw^ 

C/tef/mred the iK^roiigh moor below, 

Oft giving way, where still there stcxxl 
Some relics of the old oak wo<k!, 

That darkly huge did intervene, 

A ad tamed the glaring luhik with gmn*' 

Again : of tents at Flodden : 

** Next morn the Baron climl^ed the tower, 

To view, afar, the Scottish power, 

Encamped on Flodden edge. 

The white pavilions made a show, 

Like remnants of the winter snow, 

Along the dusky ridge.*' 

Again : of trees mingled witli dark rocks : 

“ Uiitil where Teith's young waters roll 
Betwixt him and a wooded knoll, 

That graced the sahk strath witli gremi^ 

The chapel of St. Bride was seenP’ 

Again ; there is hardly any form, only smoke and colour, 
in his celebrated description of Edinburgh j 

** The wandering eye could o'er it go, 

And mark the distant city glow 
With gloomy splendour red ; 

For on the smoke“wreaths, huge and slow, 

That round her sable turrets flow, 

The morning beams were shed, 

Anti tinged them with a lustre proud, 

Like that which streaks a tlnmder^cloucL 
Sutdi dusky grandeur clothed tlie height, 

Where the huge f^istle holdi its state, 
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And all the steep slope down, 

Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 

Piled deep and massy, close and high. 

Mine own romantic town 1 
But northward far, with purer blaze. 

On Ochil mountains fell the rays. 

And as each heathy top they kissed, 

It gleamed a purple amethyst. 

Y onder the shores of Fife you saw ; 

Here Preston Bay and Berwick Law ; 

And, broad between them, rolled 
The gallant Frith the eye might note. 

Whose islands on its bosom float, 

Like emeralds chased in gold.” 

I do not like to spoil a fine passage by italicizing it ; 
but observe, the only hints at form, given throughout, are 
in the somewhat vague words, ‘‘ ridgy,” ‘‘ massy,” close,” 
and high ; ” the whole being still more obscured by 
modern mystery, in its most tangible form of smoke. But 
the coheirs are all definite ; note the rainbow band of them 
— gloomy or dusky red, sable (pure black), amethyst (pure 
purple), green, and gold — a noble chord throughout ; and 
then, moved doubtless less by the smoky than the amethys- 
tine part of the group, 

*‘Fitz Eustace’ heart felt closely pent, 

The spur he to bis charger lent, 

And raised his bridle hand, 

And making demivolte in air, 

Cried, ‘ Where’s the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land ? ’ ” 

I need not multiply examples : the reader can easily 
trace for himself, through verse familiar to us all, the force 
of these colour instincts. I will therefore add only two 
passages, not so completely known by heart as most of the 
poems in which they occur. 

** ’Twas silence all. He laid him down 
Where purple heath profusely strown, 

And throatwort with its azure bell, 

And moss and thyme his cushion swell. 

There, spent with toil, he listless eyed 
The course of Greta’s playful tide j 
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Beneath her Irnnka, now eddying cliifij 
Now brightly gleaming to the siin, 

As, dancing over rock and stone, 

In yellow light her currents shone, 

Matching in hue the favourite gem 
Of Alliiids mountain diadem. 

I'hcn tired to watch the currents play, 
lie turned hk weary eyes away 
'r<^ where the bank opposing showed 
Its hugt% square eli'HTs through shaggy wexxL 
One, prominent alxwe the rest, 

Rear'd to the sun its pale grey breast ; 

Around its broken summit grew 
The har.el rude and sable yew ; 

A thousand varied lichens dyed 
Its waste and weather dxiaten side ; 

And round its rugged bask lay, 

By time or thunder rent away, 

Fragmentii, that, from its frontlet tom, 

Were m|ntled now by verdant thorn.’* 

§ 43. Note, first, what an exquisite chord of colour is 
given in the succession of this i>assage. It Ixjgias with 
purple and l)lue: then passes to gold, or (‘a irngonn colour 
(topaz colour) ; then to pak througli which the yellow 
passes into Idack ; and the black, througli broken dyes of 
lichen, into green. Note, secondly,— what is indeed so 
manifest througliout Scott’s landscaj>e as hardly to need 
pointing out,— tlie love of rocks, and true undcrstancling 
of their colours and characters, opposed as it is in every 
conceivalde way to Dante’s hatred and misunderstanding 
of them. 

I have already traced, in various places, most of the causes 
of this great difference; namely, first, the ruggedness of 
northern temper (compare B of the (‘hajit^-r on the Nature 
of Gothic in the Stones of Venice) j then tfie really greater 
teauty of the northern rocks, as noted wdien we were 
speaking of the Apemiine limestone; then the need of 
finding beauty among them, if it were to be found any* 
where,— no well-arrangi:d colours l:)eing any more to te seen 
in dress, Imt only in rock lichens ; and, finally, the love of 
irregularity, liberty, and power springing up in glorious 
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opposition to laws of prosody, fashion, and the five 
orders. 

§ 44. The other passage I have to quote is still more 
interesting ; because it has no form in it at all except in one 
word (chalice), but wholly composes its imagery either of 
colour, or of that delicate half-believed life which we have 
seen to be so important an element in modern landscape. 

“ The summer dawn’s reflected hue 
7o purple changed Loch Katrine blue ; 

Mildly and soft the western breeze 
Just kissed the lake, just stirred the trees ; 

And the pleased lake, like maiden coy, 

Trembled but dimpled not for joy ; 

The mountain-shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest ; 

In l)right uncertainty they lie, 

Like future joys to Fancy’s eye. 

The water-lily to the light 

Her chalice rear’d of silver bright ; 

The doc awoke, and to the lawn, 

Bcgemm’d with dew-drops, led her fawn ; 

The grey mist left the mountain side ; 

Tlie torrent show’d its glistening pride ; 

Invisible in flecked sky, 

The lark sent down her revelry ; 

The blackbird and the speckled thrush 
Good- morrow gave from brake and bush ; 

In answer coo’d the cushat dove 
Her notes of peace, and rest, and love.” 

Two more considerations are, however, suggested by the 
above passage. The first, that the love of natural history, 
excited by the continual attention now given to all wild 
landscape, heightens reciprocally the interest of that land- 
scape, and becomes an important element in Scott’s descrip- 
tion, leading him to finish, down to the minutest speckling 
of breast, and slightest shade of attributed emotion, the 
portraiture of birds and animals ; in strange opposition to 
Homer’s slightly named “ sea-crows, who have care of the 
works of the sea,” and Dante’s singing-birds of undefined 
species. Compare carefully a passage too long to be quoted, 
— the 2nd and 3rd stanzas of canto vi. of Rokeby. 
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I 4S* The second and the last point I have tO' notCj is 
Scott^s habit of drawing a slight monti from every scene, 
just enough to excuse to his conscience his want of defi- 
nite religious feeling ; and that this slight moral is almost 
always melancholy. Here he has stopped short without 
entirely expressing it— 

“ The mountain shadows 

Ik 

like future joys to Fancy's eye.*' 

His comphded thought would l)e, that those future joys, 
like the mountain shadows, were never to be attained. It 
occurs fully uttered in many other places. He seems to 
have Ixien conslanily rebuking his own worldly pride and 
vanity, Imt never purfioscfnlly : 

I'he foam»gl«te on her eddies ride, 

Thick a» the schemes of human pride 
That down current drive amain, 

As frail, as frothy, and as vain.’* 

“ Foxglove, and nightshade, side l>y side, 

Kniblcms of punishment and pride.” 

** Her dark eye Hashed ; she paused, and sighed ; ■ 

^ Ah what have I to do with pride ! ' ” 

And hear the thought he gathers from the sunnet 
(noting first the Turnerian colour, -as usual, its principal 
element) : 

'Phe sultry summer day is done. 

Tlie western lulls Imve hid the sun, 

But mountain peak and village spire 
Retain reflection of hk fire. 

Old Barnard’s towers are purple still, 

To those that fmm Toller I lill ; 

Distant and high, the tower of Bowes 
Like steel upon the anvil glows ; 

And Stanmore’s ridge, liehind that Lay, 

Rich with the spoils of parting day, 

In crimson and in gold arraykl, 

Streaks yet awhile the cl<»ing shade 2 
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Then slow resigns to darkening heaven 
The tints which brighter hours had given. 

Thus, aged men, full loath and slow, 

The vanities of life forego, 

And count their youthful follies o'er 
Till Memory lends her light no more.” 

That is, as far as I remember, one of the most finished 
pieces of sunset he has given ; and it has a woeful moral ; 
yet one which, with Scott, is inseparable from the scene. 

Hark again : 

u ’Twcre sweet to mark the setting day 
On Bourhope’s lonely top decay ; 

And, as it faint and feeble died 
On the broad lake and mountain’s side. 

To say, ‘Thus pleasures fade away.; 

Youth, talents, beauty, thus decay. 

And leave us dark, forlorn, and grey.’ ” 

And again, hear Bertram : 

“ Mine be the eve of tropic sun I 
With disk like battle-target red. 

He rushes to his burning bed, 

Dyes the wide wave with bloody light, 

Then sinks at once — and all is night.” 

In all places of this kind, where a passing thought is 
suggested by some external scene, that thought is at once a 
slight and sad one. Scott’s deeper moral sense is marked 
in the conduct of his stories, and in casual reflections or 
exclamations arising out of their plot, and therefore sin- 
cerely uttered ; as that of Marmion : 

‘ ‘ Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practise to deceive I ” 

But the reflections which are founded, not on events, 
but on scenes, are, for the most part, shallow, partly in- j 
sincere, and, as far as sincere, sorrowful. This habit of1 
ineffective dreaming and moralizing over passing scenes, 
of which the earliest type I know is given in Jaques, is, as 
aforesaid, usually the satisfaction made to our modern con- 
sciences for the want of a sincere acknowledgment of God 
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in nature : and Shakspcre has marked it as the character- 
istic of a mind compact of jars” (Act in Sc. vn.^ As 
You lake It). That description attaches but too accu- 
rately to all the moods which wc have traced in the 
moderns generally, and in Scott as tlic first re|)resentative 
of them ; and the (|uestion now is, what this love of land- 
scape, so composed, is likely to lead us to, and what use 
am Ixi made of it. 

We IxJgan our iuvcsliga(i<»n, it will l)c rcntcmlxived, in 
order to determine whether landsciipe»|)ainting was worth 
studying or not. Wc have now reviewed the three ]n'!n(’lpal 
phases of temper in the civilized human race, an<l wc, fmd 
that landscape has l>een mostly disrc‘gardt/d by great men, 
or cast into a second place, until now; and that now it 
seems dear to us, partly in cmiscquciKv. of our faults, and 
partly owing to accidental circumstances, soon, in all 
likelihood, to pass away : and there seems great room for 
question still, whether our love of it is a })crinancnt and 
healthy feeling, or only a healthy crisis in a generally 
diseased state of mind. If the former, society will for 
ever hereafter Ire affected by its results ; and Turner, the 
first great landscape-painter, must take a place in the 
history of nations corrt-sjioiKling in art accurately to that 
of Ikicon in i)hil<)snphy Bacon having first o|>ened the 
study of the laws of material nature, wlien, formerly, men 
Imd thought only of the laws of human mind ; and Ikirner 
having first opened the stutly of the aspect of material 
nature, when, Irefore, men had thought only of the asj:rect 
of the human form. Whether, therefore!, the love of land- 
scape l>e trivial and transient, or imjiorlanl and permanent, 
it now ^Irecomes necessary to consider. We have, I lliink, 
data enough l)efore us for the solution of the question, and 
we will enter upon it, accordingly, in the following <*hapter. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE MORAL OF LANDSCAPE 

§ i: Supposing then the preceding conclusions correct, 
respecting the grounds and component elements of the 
pleasure which the moderns take in landscape, we have 
here to consider what are the probable or usual effects of 
this pleasure. Is it a safe or a seductive one? May we 
wisely boast of it, and unhesitatingly indulge it ? or is it 
rather a sentiment to be despised when it is slight, and 
condemned when it is intense ; a feeling which disinclines 
us to labour, and confuses us in thought ; a joy only to 
the inactive and the visionary, incompatible with the duties 
of life, and the accuracies of reflection ? 

§ 2. It seems to me that, as matters stand at present, 
there is considerable ground for the latter opinion. We 
saw, in the preceding chapter, that our love of nature had 
been partly forced upon us by mistakes in our social 
economy, and led to no distinct issues of action or 
thought. And when we look to Scott — the man who 
feels it most deeply — for some explanation of its effect 
upon him, we find a curious tone of apology (af if for 
an involuntary folly) running through his confessions of 
such sentiment, and a still more curious inability to 
define, beyond a certain point, the character of this 
emotion. He has lost the company of his friends 
among the hills, and turns to these last for comfort 
He says, ^Uhere is a pleasure in the pain'’ consisting in 
such thoughts 

'‘As oft awake 

By lone St. Mary’s silent lake ; ” 
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but, when we look for some definition of these thoinrhi-e 
all that we are told is, that they compose 

“ A uiinglt*cl sc!ntimc*}it 
’Twixt rcHignatian and content ; ” ^ 

a sentiment which, I suppose, many people can attain to 
on the loss of their friends, without the help of kkes or 
nmuntams; wliile Wordsworth defniitely and positively 
affirms ihixt i/tou^/i/ has nothing whatever to do with the 
matter, and that though, in his youth, the cataract and 
wood “haunted him like a passion," it was without the 
nelp of any “ remoter clwrm, by thought sujipiied.” 

S 3. There is not, however, any fiuestion Init that Ijoth 
bcott and Wordsworth are here mistaken in their analysis 
of their feelings. I’heir delight, so far from lieing without 
thought, IS more than half made up of thought, but of 
curiously languid and 1 unit nil i/e<l a condition 
that they cannot trace it. The thoughts arc teaten to a 
powder so small tliat they know not what they are: they 
know only that in such a state they are not good for 
much, and disdain to call them thoughts. But the wav 

'’roken, acts in producing the 
tdight will he undenstood hy glancing lack to o and 
10 of the temh chaiiter, in which we ohsiTVcd the power 
of the imagination m exalting any visii.le object, by 
gathering round It. in farther vision, all the facts .rop..ik 
connected wtth ,t ; this lieing, us it were, a spiiii.iil ..'r 
second sight, multiplying the power of . nioviu-nl m-cordin- 
to the fulness of the vision. For, indecsj,' although in all 

Ixauty, addressed to the eye alone, yet often what im- 

nncli l'>e‘'i»ty may, for instance, lx: com- 

posed of lovely flowers and glittering streams, and blue 
sky and white clouds; and yet the tiling that impre.s,se.s 
us most, and which we should l«; sorriest to lose may Ixj 
n. thin grey film on the extreme hori/on, not so ’large in 
the .space of the scene it oi-cupies, as a inece of' Sn„. " 
n a near-at-haiul Imsh, nor in any wise {iretticr to the 
Marmiaii, IiUratluclioa to t aiito I I. 
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eye than the gossamer ; but, because the gossamer is 
known by us for a little bit of spider’s work, and the other 
grey film is known to mean a mountain ten thousand feet 
high, inhabited by a race of noble mountaineers, we are 
solemnly impressed by the aspect of it ; and yet, all the 
while, the thoughts and knowledge which cause us to 
receive this impression are so obscure that we are not 
conscious of them ’ we think we are only enjoying the 
visible scene ; and the very men whose minds are fullest 
of such thoughts absolutely deny, as we have just heard, 
that they owe their pleasure to anything but the eye, or 
that the pleasure consists in anything else than “Tran- 
quillity.” 

§ 4. And observe, farther, that this comparative Dim- 
ness and Untraceableness of the thoughts which are the 
sources of our admiration, is not a fazilt in the thoughts, 
at such a time. It is, on the contrary, a necessary con- 
dition of their subordination to the pleasure of Sight. If 
the thoughts were more distinct we should not see so 
well ; and beginning definitely to think, we must com- 
paratively cease to see. In the instance just supposed, as 
long as we look at the film of mountain or Alp, with only 
an obscure consciousness of its being the source of mighty 
rivers, that consciousness adds to our sense of its sublimity ; 
and if we have ever seen the Rhine or the Rhone near 
their mouths, our knowledge, so long as it is only ob- 
scurely suggested, adds to our admiration of the Alp ; 
but once let the idea define itself, — once let us begin to 
consider seriously whai rivers flow from that mountain, 
to trace their source, and to recall determinately our 
memories of their distant aspect, — and we cease to behold 
the Alp ; or, if we still behold it, it is only as a point in a 
map which we are painfully designing, or as a subordinate 
object which we strive to thrust aside, in order to make 
room for our remembrances of Avignon or Rotterdam. 

Again : so long as our idea of the multitudes who inhabit 
the ravines at the foot remains indistinct, that idea comes 
to the aid of all the other associations which increase our 
delight- But let it once arrest us, and entice us to follow 
out some clear course of thought respecting the causes 
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of the prosperity or misfortune of the Alpine villagers, and 
the snowy peak again ceases to be visilde, or holds its 
place only as a white spot upon the retina, while we 
pursue our meditations upon the religion or the political 
economy of the mountaineers. 

5. It is thus evident that a curiously balanced con- 
dition of the powers of mind is necessary to induce full 
admiration of any natural scene. Ixit those powers 
themselves inert, and the mind vacant of knowledge, and 
destitute of sensibility; and the external ol')ject lK*comes 
little more to us than it is to birds or insects; we fall 
into the temper of the clown* On the other hand, let 
the reasoning powers be shrewd in excess, the knowledge 
vast, or sensibility intense, and it will go hard but that 
the visible ol)jcct will suggest .so much tliat it shall lie 
soon itself forgotten, or l>ecomc, at the utmost, merely 
a kind of keynote to the course of purposeful thought. 
Newton, prolmbly, did not perceive whether the apple 
which suggested his meditations on gravity was withered 
or rosy ; nor could Howard Im affected l)y the pictiiresc|ue- 
ness of the architecture which held the sufferers it was 
his occupation to relieve. 

^ 6. 'This wandering away in thought from the thing 
seen to the business of life, is not, however, petniliar to 
men of the highest reasoning powers, or most a<!tivc 
heiuwolcnce. It takes place more or less in nearly all 
|)ersons of average mental endowment, dliey see and 
love what is beautiful, but forget tlieir admiration of it 
in following some train of thought wliich it suggested, 
and which is of more personal interest to them* Bufjpose 
that three or four persons come in sight of a group of 
pine-trees, not having seen pines for some time. One, 
ptnirips an engineer, is struck l>y the manner in wliicli 
their roots hold the ground, and sets himself to examine 
their fibres, in a few minutes retaining little more con- 
sciousness <,)f the l^eauty of the trees tlian if lie were a 
rope-’inaker untwisting the strands of a cable : to another, 
the sight of the trees calls up some laipfiy asso(!iati«n, 
and presently lie forgets them, and pursues the memories 
they summoned : a third is struck by certain groupings 
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of their colours, useful to him as an artist, which he 
proceeds immediately to note mechanically for future use, 
with as little feeling as a cook setting down the con- 
stituents of a newly discovered dish ; and a fourth, 
impressed by the wild coiling of boughs and roots, will 
begin to change them in his fancy into dragons and 
monsters, and lose his grasp of the scene in fantastic 
metamorphosis : while, in the mind of the man who has 
most the power of contemplating the thing itself, all 
these perceptions and trains of idea are partially present, 
not distinctly, but in a mingled and perfect harmony. 
He will not see the colours of the tree so well as the 
artist, nor its fibres so well as the engineer; he will not 
altogether share the emotion of the sentimentalist, nor 
the trance of the idealist; but fancy, and feeling, and 
perception, and imagination, will all obscurely meet and 
balance themselves in him, and he will see the pine-trees 
somewhat in this manner : 

^‘Worthier still of note 
Are those fraternal Four of Borrowdale, 

Joined in one solemn and capacious grove ; 

Huge trunks 1 and each particular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 
Up-coiling, and inveterately convolved ; 

Nor uniformed with Phantasy, and looks 
That threaten the profane ; a pillared shade, 

Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown hue. 

By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 
Perennially, — beneath whose sable roof 
Of boughs, as if for festal purpose decked 
With unrejoicing berries, ghostly Shapes 
May meet at noontide ; Fear and trembling Hope, 

* Silence and Foresight ; Death the Skeleton, 

And Time the Shadow ; there to celebrate, 

As in a natural temple scattered o’er 
With altars undisturbed of mossy stone. 

United worship.” 

§ 7. The power, therefore, of thus fully perceiving any 
natural object depends on our being able to group and 
fasten all our fancies about it as a centre, making a gar- 
land of thoughts for it, in which each separate thought 
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is subdued and shortened of its own strength, in order 
to fit it for harmony with others ; the intensity of our 
enjoyment of the object depending, first, on its own 
beauty, and then on the richness of the garland. And 
men who have this habit of clustering and harmonizing 
their thoughts are a little too apt to look scornfully upon 
the harder workers who tear the bouquet to pieces to 
examine the stems. This was the chief narrowness of 
Wordsworth’s mind; he could not understand that to 
break a rock with a hammer in search of crystal may 
sometimes be an act not disgraceful to human nature, 
and that to dissect a flower may sometimes be as proper 
as to dream over it ; whereas all experience goes to teach 
us, that among men of average intellect the most useful 
members of society are the dissectors, not the dreamers. 
It is not that they love nature or beauty less, but that they 
love result, effect, and progress more ; and when we glance 
broadly along the starry crowd of benefactors to the human 
race, and guides of human thought, we shall find that this 
dreaming love of natural beauty — or at least its expression 
— has been more or less checked by them all, and subor- 
dinated either to hard work or watching of human nature. 
Thus in all the classical and mediseval periods, it was, as 
we have seen, subordinate to agriculture, war, and religion; 
and in the modern period, in which it has become far more 
pow'erful, observe in what persons it is chiefly manifested. 


(i.) It is subordinate in 
Bacon. 

Milton. 

Johnson. 

Richardson. 

Goldsmith. 

Young. 

Newton. 

Howard, 

Fenelon. 

Pascal. 


(2.) It is intense in 
Mrs. Radclyfle. 
St. Pierre. 
Shenstone. 
Byron. 

Shelley. 

Keats. 

Burns. 

Eugene Sue. 
George Sand. 
Dumas. 


§ 8. I have purposely omitted the names of Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Scott, in the second list, because, glancing 
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at the two columns as they now stand, we may, I think, 
draw some useful conclusions from the high honourableness 
and dignity of the names on one side, and the comparative 
slightness of those on the other, — conclusions which may 
help us to a better understanding of Scott and Tennyson 
themselves. Glancing, I say, down those columns in their 
present form, we shall at once perceive that the intense 
love of nature is, in modern times, characteristic of persons 
not of the first order of intellect, but of brilliant imagination, 
quick sympathy, and undefined religious principle, suffering 
also usually under strong and ill-governed passions : while 
in the same individual it will be found to vary at different 
periods, being, for the most part, strongest in youth, and 
associated with force of emotion, and with indefinite and 
feeble powers of thought; also, throughout life, perhaps 
developing itself most at times when the mind is slightly 
unhinged by love, grief, or some other of the passions. 

§ 9. But, on the other hand, while these feelings of delight 
in natural objects cannot be construed into signs of the 
highest mental powers, or purest moral principles, we see 
that they are assuredly indicative of minds above the usual 
standard of power, and endowed with sensibilities of great 
preciousness to humanity; so that those who find them- 
selves entirely destitute of them, must make this want a 
subject of humiliation, not of pride. The apathy which 
cannot perceive beauty is very different from the stern 
energy which disdains it ; and the coldness of heart which 
receives no emotion from external nature, is not to be 
confounded with the wisdom of purpose which represses 
emotion in action. In the case of most men, it is neither 
acuteness of the reason, nor breadth of humanity, which 
"shields them from the impressions of natural scenery, but 
rather low anxieties, vain discontents, and mean pleasures : 
and for one who is blinded to the works of God by pro- 
found abstraction or lofty purpose, tens of thousands have 
their eyes sealed by vulgar selfishness, and their intelligence 
crushed by impious care. 

Observe, then : we have, among mankind in general, the 
three orders of being ;— the lowest, sordid and selfish, which 
neither sees nor feels ; the second, noble and sympathetic, 
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but which sees and feels without concluding or acting; the 
third and highest, which loses sight in resolution, and feeling 
in work.^ 

Thus, even in Scott and Wordsworth themselves, the love 
of nature is more or less associated with their weaknesses. 
Scott shows it most in the cruder compositions of his 
youth, his perfect powers of mind being displayed only in 

^ The investigation of this subject becomes, therefore, difficult 
beyond all other parts of our inquiry, since precisely the same senti- 
ments may arise in different minds from totally opposite causes ; and 
the extreme of frivolity may sometimes for a moment desire the same 
things as the extreme of moral power and dignity. In the following 
extract from “ Marriage,” the sentiment expressed by Lady Juliana 
(the ineffably foolish and frivolous heroine of the story,) is as nearly as 
possible what Dante would have felt under the same circumstances : — 

“The air was soft and genial ; not a cloud stained the bright azure 
of the heavens ; and the sun shone out in all his splendour, shedding 
life and beauty even over the desolate heath-clad hills of Glenfern. 
But, after they had journeyed a few miles, suddenly emerging from 
the valley, a scene of matchless beauty burst at once upon the eye. 
Before them lay the dark blue waters of Lochmarlie, reflecting, as in a 
mirror, every surrounding object, and bearing on its placid, transparent 
bosom a fleet of herring-boats, the drapery of whose black, suspended 
nets contrasted with picturesque effect with the white sails of the larger 
vessels, which were vainly spread to catch a breeze. All around, rocks, 
meadows, woods, and hills mingled in wild and lovely irregularity. 

“Not a breath was stirring, not a sound was heard, save the rushing 
of the waterfall, the tinkling of some silver rivulet, or the calm rippling 
of a tranquil lake ; now and then, at intervals, the fisherman’s Gaelic 
ditty, chanted as he lay stretched on the sand in some sunny nook ; or 
the shrill, distant sound of childish glee. How delicious to the feeling 
heart to behold so fair a scene of unsophisticated nature, and to listen 
to her voice alone, breathing the accents of innocence and joy ! But 
none of the party who now gazed on it had minds capable of being 
touched with the emotions it was calculated to inspire. 

“Henry, indeed, was rapturous in his expressions of admiration; 
but he concluded his panegyrics by wondering his brother did not keep 
a cutter, and resolving to pass a night on board one of the herring-boats, 
that he might eat the fish in perfection. 

“ Lady Juliana thought it might be very pretty, if, instead of those 
frightful rocks and shabby cottages, there could be villas, and gardens, 
and lawns, and conservatories, and summer-houses, and statues. 

“ Miss Bella observed, if it was hers, she would cut down the woods, 
and level the hills, and have races.” 
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dialogues with which description has nothing whatever to do. 
Wordsworth\s distinctive work was a war with pomp and 
pretence, and a display of the majesty of simple feelings 
and humble hearts, together with high reflective truth in 
his analysis of the courses of politics and ways of men ; 
without these, his love of nature would have been com- 
paratively worthless. 

§ 10. ‘‘If this be so, it is not well to encourage the 
observance of landscape, any more than other ways of 
dreamily and ineffectually spending time ? 

Stay a moment. We have hitherto observed this love 
of natural beauty only as it distinguishes one man from 
another, not as it acts for good or evil on those minds to 
which it necessarily belongs. It may, on the whole, dis- 
tinguish weaker men from stronger men, and yet in those 
weaker men may be of some notable use. It may dis- 
tinguish Byron from St. Bernard, and Shelley from Sir 
Isaac Newton, and yet may, perhaps, be the best thing that 
Byron and Shelley possess — a saving element in them 3 just 
as a rush may be distinguished from an oak by its bending, 
and yet the bending may be the saving element in the 
rush, and an admirable gift in its place and way. So that, 
although St. Bernard journeys all day by the lake of Geneva, 
and asks at evening “where it is,^^ and Byron learns by 
it “ to love earth only for its earthly sake,”^ it does not 
follow that Byron, hating men, was the worse for loving the 
earth, nor that St. Bernard, loving men, was the better or 
wiser for being blind to it. And this will become still more 
manifest if we examine somewhat farther into the nature of 
this instinct, as characteristic especially of youth. 

§ II, We saw above that Wordsworth described the 
feeling as independent of thought, and, in the particular 
place then quoted, he therefore speaks of it depreciatingly. 
But in other places he does not speak of it depreciatingly, but 
seems to think the absence of thought involves a certain 
nobleness, as in the passage already quoted, Vol. 11 . p. 1 1 1 : 

“ In such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God 
Thought was not.” 


VOL. III. 


1 Childe Harold, canto hi. st. 71. 
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And he refers to the intense delight which he himself felt, 
and which he supposes other men feel, in nature, during 
their thoughtless youth, as an intimation of their immortality, 
and a joy which indicates their having come fresh from the 
hand of God. 

Now, if Wordsworth be right in supposing this feeling to 
be in some degree common to all men, and most vivid in 
youth, we may question if it can be entirely explained as I 
have now tried to explain it. For if it entirely depended 
on multitudes of ideas, clustering about a beautiful object, 
it might seem that the youth could not feel it so strongly 
as the man, because the man knows more, and must have 
more ideas to make the garland of. Still less can we sup- 
pose the pleasure to be of that melancholy and languid 
kind, which Scott defines as “Resignation” and “Content;” 
boys being not distinguished for either of those charac- 
ters, but for eager effort and delightsome discontent. If 
Wordsworth is at all right in this matter, therefore, there 
must surely be some other element in the feeling not yet 
detected. 

§ 12. Now, in a question of this subtle kind, relating to 
a period of life when self-examination is rare, and expression 
imperfect, it becomes exceedingly difficult to trace, with 
any certainty, the movements of the minds of others, nor 
always easy to remember those of our own. I cannot, from 
observation, form any decided opinion as to the extent in 
which this strange delight in nature influences the hearts of 
young persons in general ; and, in stating what has passed 
in my own mind, I do not mean to draw any positive con- 
clusion as to the nature of the feeling in other children; 
but the inquiry is clearly one in which personal experience 
is the only safe ground to go upon, though a narrow one ; 
and I will make no excuse for talking about myself with 
reference to this subject, because, though there is much 
egotism in the world, it is often the last thing a man thinks 
of doing, — and, though there is much work to be done in 
the world, it is often the best thing a man can do, — to tell 
the exact truth about the movements of his own mind ; and 
there is this farther reason, that whatever other faculties I may 
or may not possess, this gift of taking pleasure in landscape 
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I assuredly possess in a greater degree than most men j it 
having been the ruling passion of my life, and the reason for 
the choice of its field of labour. 

§ 1 3'. The first thing which I remember, as an event in 
life, was being taken by my nurse to the brow of Friar’s 
Crag on Derwent water ; the intense joy, mingled with awe, 
that I had in looking through the hollows in the mossy 
roots, over the crag, into the dark lake, has associated itself 
more or less with all twining roots of trees ever since. 
Two other things I remember as, in a sort, beginnings of 
life ; — crossing Shapfells (being let out of the chaise to run 
up the hills), and going. through Glenfarg, near Kinross, in 
a winter’s morning, when the rocks were hung with icicles ; 
these being culminating points in an early life of more 
travelling than is usually indulged to a child. In such 
journeyings, whenever they brought me near hills, and in all 
mountain ground and scenery, I had a pleasure, as early 
as I can remember, and continuing till I was eighteen or 
twenty, infinitely greater than any which has been since 
possible to me in anything ; comparable for intensity only 
to the joy of a lover in being near a noble and kind mis- 
tress, but no more explicable or definable than that feeling 
of love itself. Only thus much I can remember, respecting 
it, which is important to our present subject. 

§ 14. First; it was never independent of associated thought. 
Almost as soon as I could see or hear, I had got reading 
enough to give me associations with all kinds of scenery ; 
and mountains, in particular, were always partly confused 
with those of my favourite book, Scott’s Monastery: so 
that Glenfarg and all other glens were more or less en- 
chanted to me, filled with forms of hesitating creed about 
Christie of the Clint Hill, and the monk Eustace; and 
with a general presence of White Lady everywhere. I 
also generally knew, or was told by my father and mother, 
such simple facts of history as were necessary to give more 
definite and justifiable association to other scenes which 
chiefly interested me, such as the ruins of Lochleven and 
Kenilworth ; and thus my pleasure in mountains or ruins 
was never, even in earliest childhood, free from a certain 
awe and melancholy, and general sense of the meaning of 
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death, though, in its principal influence, entirely exhilarating 
and gladdening. 

§ 15. Secondly, it was partly di pendent on contrast with 
a very simple and unamused mode of general life j I was 
born in London, and accustomed, for two or three years, 
to no other prospect than that of the brick walls over the 
way ; had no brothers nor sisters, nor companions ; and 
though I could always make myself happy in a (juiet way, 
the lieauty of the mountains had an additional charm of 
clumge and adventure which a country-lrred child would 
not have felt. 

tj 16. Thirdly: there was no definite religious feeling 
mingled with it. I partly l»elieved in ghosts and fairies ; 
but supposed that angels lielonged entirely to the Mosaic 
dispen.sation, and cannot rcmemlxir any single thought or 
feeling connected with them. I believed that God was in 
heaven, and could hear me and see me ; but this gave me 
neither pleasure nor pain, and I seldom thought of it at 
all. I never thought of nature as God's work, but as a 
separate fact or existence. 

§ 17. Fourthly: it was entirely utumcompanied by 
powers of reflection or invention. Every fancy tluit I 
b;ul :ib(mt nature was put into my head by some l>ook ; 
and I never reflected about anything till I grew older; 
and then, the more I reflected, the less nature was precious 
to me ; I could then make myself happy, by thinking, in 
the dark, or in the dullest scenery; and the lx*autiful 
scenery Ixxame less essential to my ideasure. 

§ 18. Fifthly: it was, according to its strength, incon- 
sistent with every evil feeling, with .spite, anger, covetous- 
ness, discontent, and every other hateful jxission; but 
would associate itself deeply with every just and noble 
sorrow, joy, or affection. It had not, however, always 
the power to repress what was inconsistent with it ; and, 
though only after stout contention, might at kst be crushed 
by what it had partly repressed. And as it only acted 
by setting one impulse ;ig;iinsl another, though it liad 
much power in moulding the character, it had hardly any 
in strengthening it;^ it formed temperament Imt never 
insdUod principle; it kept me gcneially good-humoured 
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and kindly, but could not teach me perseverance or self- 
denial : what firmness or principle I had was quite in- 
dependent of it ; and it came itself nearly as often in the 
form of a temptation as of a safeguard, leading me to 
ramble over hills when I should have been learning lessons, 
and lose days in reveries which I might have spent in doing 
kindnesses. 

§ 19. Lastly: although there was no definite religious 
sentiment mingled with it, there was a continual perception 
of Sanctity in the whole of nature, from the slightest thing 
to the vastest ; — an instinctive awe, mixed with delight; an 
indefinable thrill, such as we sometimes imagine to indicate 
the presence of a disembodied spirit. I could only feel 
this perfectly when I was alone ; and then it would often 
make me shiver from head to foot with the joy and fear 
of it, when after being some time away from hills, I first 
got to the shore of a mountain river, where the brown 
water circled among the pebbles, or when I first saw the 
swell of distant land against the sunset, or the first low 
broken wall, covered with mountain moss. I cannot in 
the least describe the feeling; but I do not think this is 
my fault, nor that of the English language, for I am afraid, 
no feeling is describable. If we had to explain even the 
sense of bodily hunger to a person who had never felt it, 
we should be hard put to it for words ; and the joy in 
nature seemed to me to come of a sort of heart-hunger, 
satisfied with the presence of a Great and Holy Spirit. 
These feelings remained in their full intensity till I was 
eighteen or twenty, and then, as the reflective and practical 
power increased, and the ‘'cares of this world” gained 
upon me, faded gradually away, in the manner described 
by Wordsworth in his Intimations of Immortality. 

I 20, I cannot, of course, tell how far I am justified in 
supposing that these sensations may be reasoned upon as 
common to children in general. In the same degree they 
are not of course common, otherwise children would be, 
most of them, very different from what they are in their 
choice of pleasures. But, as far as such feelings exist, I 
apprehend they are more or less similar in their nature and 
influence; only producing different characters according 
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to the elements with which they are iniiigletL llitis, a 
very religious child may give lift many n!-.-;:: •fov- to whk‘h 
its instincts lead it, for the sake of irksonie «!iities ; ami 
an inventive child wenik! mingle its love of rialiire with 
watclifuincss of human sayings and doings ; Init I Idieve 
tlic feelings I have endeavcnired lo cIcsctiIk? are the pure 
lamlscapednstimu ; and the liktdihoodH c:if good or evil 
resulting from them may fie reasoned as :':;rr.‘’5';illy 
indicating tlie usefulness or danger of the modern love and 
study of iari<lsea|,ie. 

§ 21, And, first, observe that tlie charm of rcimintic 
association 14) can fie fell only fiy the modern T'>o,7npf=.Tn 
child. It rises rmiju'iuly out of the contrast: of the 
ful past witfi tlie frightful and monotonous present ; and 
it dcfiends for its force on the exislema* of ruins and 
traditions, on tlie remains of arrfiiiet:ttifi% the traces of 
fmttlc-fickls, and the piv^'ur.Midiip cif eventful history. 
The instinct to which ii a.ppr.il:. can hardly fie fell in 
America, and every day that either lit!aiitifies our preaeni 
architecture and dress, or overt firow^s a stone of mcdkeval 
monument, contrifaites to weaken it in luiro|,w. Of Its 
influence on the mind of Turner and From, aiKl ifie f:ier- 
manent results whicfi, thrmigli ificm, it is likely lo effect, 
I shall have to speak presently. 

§ 2a. Again: the infkiencje of surprise in prud,ucing the 
delight, in to lie noted as a sus|iiciou% or evanescent element 
in it. Observe, my pleasure was chiefly (| 19) when I /nt/ 
got into teautiful scenery out of London. ITie enormoui 
influence of novelty~the way in wfiich it qiiickeni oteerva- 
tion, sharpens sensation, and mils sentiment --is not half 
enough taken note of liy us, and is to me a very sorrawfii! 
matter. I think that wlmt Wordsworth speaks of m a 
glory in the child, tecause it has come fresh frorn C#od'^« 
hands, » In rmlity nothing more than the freshness of nil 
things to its newly 0|>ened sight I find that by keeping 
long away from hills, I can in great |iart still restore* the 
old childish feeling atout them j and the more I live unci 
work among them, the more it vanishes. 

^23. This evil is evidently common I0 all minclii 
Wordsworth himself mourning over it in the same iiuum : 
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‘ ‘ Custom hangs upon us, with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.” 

And if we grow impatient under it, and seek to recover 
the mental energy by more quickly repeated and brighter 
novelty, it is all over with our enjoyment. There is no 
cure for this evil, any more than for the weariness of the 
imagination already described, but in patience and rest : 
if we try to obtain perpetual change, change itself will 
become monotonous; and then we are reduced to that 
old despair, ‘‘If water chokes, what will you drink after 
it?’' And the two points of practical wisdom in this 
matter are, first, to be content with as little novelty as 
possible at a time; and, secondly, to preserve, as much 
as possible in the world, the sources of novelty. 

§ 24, I say, first, to be content with as little change as 
possible. If the attention is awake, and the feelings in 
proper train, a turn of a country road, with a cottage beside 
it, which we have not seen before, is as much as we need 
for refreshment ; if we hurry past it, and take two cottages 
at a time, it is already too much : hence, to any person 
who has all his senses about him, a quiet walk along not 
more than ten or twelve miles of road a day, is the most 
amusing of all travelling; and all travelling becomes dull 
in exact proportion to its rapidity. Going by railroad I 
do not consider as travelling at all ; it is merely “ being 
sent” to a place, and very little different from becoming 
a parcel ; the next step to it would of course be telegraphic 
transport, of which, however, I suppose it has been truly 
said by Octave Feuillet, 

“ aurait des gens assesi Mtes pour trouver 9a amusaut,” ^ 

If we walk more than ten or twelve miles, it breaks up the 
day too much ; leaving no time for stopping at the stream 
sid®s or shady banks, or for any work at the end of the 
day ; besides that the last few miles are apt to be done in 
a hurry, and may then be considered as lost ground. But 
if, advancing thus slowly, after some days we approach any 
more interesting scenery, every yard of the changeful ground 
becomes precious and piquant ; and the continual increase 

^ Scenes et Proverbes. La Crise ; (Sc^ne en caliche,- hors Paris). 
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of hope, and of swrmimcHng Ijeaiily, afforclfi one of the most 
exquisite enjoyments possible to llie healtiiy riiincl; tesicles 
that real knoulcdp'c is acquired of whatever it is the ol'jject 
of travelling to learn, and a certain siililimily given to all 
places, so attained, i.)y the true sense of the sfiaces cif earth 
that separate them. A man who really loves travidling 
would as soon consent to }>ac,k a day o( siiik happiness into 
an hour of railroad, as one wIk^ loved eating woiilc! agree, * 
if it were possilde, to concentrate liis dinner into a pill 

§ 25. And, secondly, I say that it is wisdom to preserve 
as much as possible the inno«*enl mmws of novelty ;'~not 
definite inferiorities of one |>lace to iinollicr, if sticth can 
l:)e done away; liut difreri:!nccs of manners and ciislotrii, 
of language and archite<l,ure. M1ie greatest effort ought 
s|X}cially to \m made by all wise and liir-sightc«I prr-.no';., in 
the present crisis of civili/..iti‘m. to enforce the <li: 4 inriit.in 
l>etwcen wholesome reform, and. heartless alandoniiienl 
of ancestral custom; lietwt^en kindly fellowsliip of nation 
with nation, and ai>e 4 ikc adoption, I'ly one, of the habits 
of another. It is ludicrously woeful Ui see the luxtirioui 
inhabitants of London and Paris rushing over the Continent 
(as they say, to see it), and tran-^pn 42 every fikice, as far as 
lies in their power, instantly into a likeness of Regent Street 
and the Rue de la Faix, which tliey need not certainly have 
come so far to stjtv Of this evil I shall have more to say 
hereafter ; meantime I return to <:>ur m.ain sulijccL 

§ a 6. line n€.xt character we fiave to note in the knd- 
scapC'instium (and on this much stress is to tx? laid), h 
its total inconsistency with all evil ixtsskms ; its abioliite 
contrariety (whether in the contest it were criwhecl or not), 
to all carc^ hatred, envy, anxiety, and morosenw, A feel- 
ing of this kind .is assurctlly not one to Im lightly rcfuajssi-d, 
or treated with contempt 

But how, if it l>a so, the r^ler asks, can it Im chi.rac- 
teristic of passionate and unprincipled men, like llyrcm, 
Shelley, and such others, and not cimracteristic of the 
noblest and most highly primdjiled men ? 

First, because it is itself a passion, and therefore like,ly 
to J.)e characteristic of passionute men* Secondly, lieciiiitie 
it is (§ iS) wholly a separate thing from iiioml principle, 
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and may or may not l)e joined to strength of will, or 
rectitude of purpose ; ^ only, this much is always observable 
in the men whom it characterizes, that, whatever their 
faults or failings, they always understand and love noble 
qualities of character : they can conceive (if not certain 
phases of piety), at all events, self-devotion of the highest 
kind; they delight in all that is good, gracious, and 
noble; and, though warped often to take delight also in 
what is dark or degraded, that delight is mixed with bitter 
self reproacli ; or else is wanton, careless, or affected, while 
their delight in noble things is constant and sincere. 

§ 27. Look l)ack to the two lists given above, ^7. I 
have not lately read anything l)y Mrs. Radclyffe or George 
Sand, and cannot, therefore, take instances from them. 
Keats hardly introduced human character into his work; 
l)ut glance over the others, and note the general tone of 
their conceptions. Take St. Picrre\s Virginia, Byron’s 
Myrrha, Angiolina, and Marina, and hhigcne Sue’s Fleur 
de Marie ; and out of the other list you will only be able 
to find Pamela, Clementina, and, I suppose, Clarissa,'^ to 
put beside them ; and these will not more than match 
Myrrha and Marina ; leaving Fleur de Marie and Virginia 
rivalless. Then meditate a little, with all justice and mercy, 
over the two groups of names; and I think you will, at 
last, feel that there is a pathos and tenderness of heart 
among the lovers of nature in the second list, of which 
it is nearly impossible to estimate either the value or the 
danger ; that the sterner consistency of the men in the 

^ Compare the characters of Fleur de Marie and Rigolette, in the 
Mysteres de Paris. I know no other instance in which the two tem- 
pers are so exquisitely delineated and oppo.sed. Read carefully the 
beautiful pastoral, in the eighth chapter of the first I^art, where Fleur 
de Marie is first taken into the fields under Montmartre, and compare 
it with the sixth of the second Part, its accurately traced companion 
sketch, noting carefully Rigolette’s “Non, je dlteste la campagne'^ 
She does not, however, dislike flowers or birds ; “ Cette caisse de bois, 
que Rigolette appellait le jardin de scs oiseaux, ^tait rempli de terre 
recouverte de mousse, pendant Phiver. File travaillait aupr^s de la 
fen£‘tre ouverte, ^-demi-voiR*e par un verdoyant rideau de pois de sen- 
tcur roses, de capucincs oranges, dc volubilis bleus el Wanes.” 

I have not read Clarissa. 
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first may, in great part, have arisen only from the, to 
them, most merciful, appointment of having had religious 
teaching or disciplined education in their youth; while 
their want of love for nature, whether that love be origi- 
nally absent, or artificially repressed, is to none of them an 
advantage. Johnson's indolence. Goldsmith's improvidence. 
Young's worldliness, Milton's severity, and Bacon's servility, 
might all have been less, if they could in anywise have 
sympathized with Byron's lonely joy in a Jura storm,^ or with 
Shelley's interest in floating paper boats down the Serchio. 

§ 28. And then observe, farther, as I kept the names of 
Wordsworth and Scott out of the second list, I withdrew, 
also, certain names from the first ; and for this reason, that 
in all the men who are named in that list, there is evidently 
some degree of love for nature, which may have been origi- 
nally of more power than we suppose, and may have had 
an infinitely hallowing and protective influence upon them. 
But there also lived certain men of high intellect in that 
age who had no love of nature whatever. They do not ap- 
pear ever to have received the smallest sensation of ocular 
delight from any natural scene, but would have lived happily 
all their lives in drawing-rooms or studies. And, therefore, 
in these men we shall be able to determine, with the greatest 
chance of accuracy, what the real influence of natural beauty 
is, and what the character of a mind destitute of its love. 
Take, as conspicuous instances, Le Sage and Smollett, and 
you will find, in meditating over their works, that they are 
utterly incapable of conceiving a human soul as endowed 
with any nobleness whatever ; their heroes are simply beasts 
endowed with some degree of human intellect; — cunning, 
false, passionate, reckless, ungrateful, and abominable, incap- 
able of noble joy, of noble sorrow, of any spiritual percep- 
tion or hope. I said, “ beasts with human intellect ; " but 
neither Gil Bias nor Roderick Random reaches, morally, 
anything near the level of dogs ; while the delight which 

^ It might be thought that Young cotdd^zs^ sympathized with it. He 
would have made better use of it, but he would not have had the same 
delight in it. He turns his solitude to good account ; but this is because, 
to him, solitude is sorrow, and his real enjoyment would have been of 
amiable society, and a place at court. 
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the writers themselves feel in mere filth and pain, with an 
unmitigated foulness and cruelty of heart, is just as manifest 
in every sentence as the distress and indignation with which 
pain and injustice are seen by Shelley and Byron. 

§ 29. Distinguished from these men by some evidence of 
love for nature, yet an evidence much less clear than that 
for any of those named even in the first list, stand Cervantes, 
Pope, and MoHere. It is not easy to say how much the 
character of these last depended on their epoch and educa- 
tion ; but it is noticeable that the first two agree thus far 
in temper with Le Sage and Smollett, — that they delight 
in dwelling upon vice, misfortune, or folly, as subjects of 
amusement ; while yet they are distinguished from Le Sage 
and Smollett by capacity of conceiving nobleness of char- 
acter, only in a humiliating and hopeless way; the one 
representing all chivalry as insanity, the other placing the 
wisdom of man in a serene and sneering reconciliation of 
good with evil Of MoUbre I think very differently. Living 
in the blindest period of the world^s history, in the most 
luxurious city, and the most corrupted court, of the time, 
he yet manifests through all his writings an exquisite natural 
wisdom ; a capacity for the most simple enjoyment ; a high 
sense of all nobleness, honour, and purity, variously marked 
tlu'oughout his slighter work, but distinctly made the theme 
of liis two j)crfect plays — the Tartuffe and Misanthrope ; 
and in all tliat lie says of art or science he has an unerring 
instinct for what is useful and sincere, and uses his whole 
power to defend it, with as keen a hatred of everything 
affected and vain. And, singular as it may seem, the first 
definite lesson read to Europe in that school of simplicity 
of which Wordsworth was the sujiposcd originator among 
the mountains of Westmorland, was, in fact, given in the 
midst of the court of Louis XIV,, and by Moli^re. The 
little canzonet “ J’aime mieux ma mie,” is, I believe, the 
first Wordsworthian poem brought forward on philosophical 
principles, to oppose the schools of art and affectation. 

§ 30. I do not know if, by a careful analysis, I could 
point out any evidences of a capacity for the love of natural 
scenery in Molibre stealing forth through the slightness of 
his pastorals; but, if not, we must simple set him aside 
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as exceptional, as a man uniting WorcisworCh’.s phiioso|)hy 
with I.e Sagers wit, turned by rircamistanccs from tlic observ- 
ance of natural k^auty to that of human frailty. And thus 
putting him aside for the uiotnent I think wec*annot doubt of 
our main coiulusion, that, though thealiscncc of the love of 
nature is not an assured condemnation, its presence is an 
invarialjlc sign of goodness of heart and Justness of moral 
pmrpikm, though by no means of moral pmeike; ilat in 
pn)j)orlinn to tlie degree in which it is felt, will pmbaNf Ixj 
tlic degree in which all nobleness and !,x.‘aiity of ctuiracter 
will also I)e felt; that when it is ou-jncJl}' absent from any 
mind, that mind is in many c 4 :hcr res{iec*ls Iiard, W'oriclly, 
and cl(*|.u’adcVl ; that where*, liaving Ireen nriyierjily present, 
it is repressed I>y art or education, that ivprr'/.ion 'ai)|iears 
to have been detrimental to the person suffering it ; and 
tliat wherever the feeling exists, it acts for good on the 
character to which it Ix’longs, though, as it may often klong 
to characters weak in other res|>ccls, it may cardr' .-.ly tie 
mishiken for a sourc^e of evil in ttiem. 

§ 31. And liaving arrived at this <amcIusion tiy a review 
of fticts, which, I hoiK* it will be ailmitted, whether at:ciirate 
or not, has at least lK:*en <.*andi<.I, these farther eonsidera- 
tions may confirm our k*Iief In its trulli. Oliserve: the 
whole force of education, until very lately, has licen directed 
in every possible way to the destru<*tion of the love of 
nature. The only knowledge which has fieen consiclered 
essential among m is that of words, and, next after it, of 
the abstract sciences ; wliile every liking shown by children 
for simfile natural history has either violently checked, 
(if it took an inconvenient form for the bun *'maid:..) or 
else s(*rni)uluusly limited to hours of {day: so that it’' has 
really fieen imposslbU* for any child earnestly lo study the 
works of God but against its conscience ; and the love of 
nature fias tecorne inlicrcntly the clmracteriitic of truants 
and idlers. While also the art of drawing, whkdi ii of 
m()re real importance to the Imman race"' than that of 
writing (kcause iK*ople can hardly draw anything without 
being of some use l:>oth to themselves and ottieri, and 
am hardly write anything without waiting their own time 
and that of others),' — •this art of drawing, I say, wtiiclt on 
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plain and stern system should be taught to every child, 
just as writing is, — has been so neglected and abused, 
that there is not one man in a thousand, even of its pro- 
fessed teachers, who knows its first principles; and thus 
it needs much ill-fortune or obstinacy — much neglect on 
the part of its teachers, or rebellion on his own — before 
a boy can get leave to use his eyes or his fingers ; so that 
those who can use them are for the most part neglected 
or rel)ellious lads — -runaways and bad scholars — passionate, 
erratic, self-willed, and restive against all forms of educa- 
tion ; while your well“l)ehaved and amiable scholars are 
disciplined into blindness'^ and palsy of half their faculties. 
Wherein there is at once a notable ground for what dif- 
ference we have observed between the lovers of nature 
and its despisers ; l)etween the somewhat immoral and 
unrespecfjible watchfulness of the one, and the moral and 
respectal>le blindness of the other. 

§ 32. One more argument remains, and that, I believe, 
an unanswerable one. As, by the accident of education, 
the love of nature has been, among us, associated with 
wilfuimss^ so, l)y the accident of time, it has been associated 
with faithkssmss, I traced, above, the peculiar mode in 
which this faithlessness was indicated ; but I never intended 
to imply, therefore, that it was an invariable concomitant 
of the love. Because it happens that, by various con- 
current operations of evil, we have been led according to 
those words of the Greek poet already quoted, to “ dethrone 
the gods, and crown the whirlwind,” it is no reason that 
we should forget there was once a time when “ the Lord 
answered Job out of the whirlwind.” And if we now take 
final and full view of the matter, we shall find that the 
love of nature, wherever it has existed, has been a faithful 
and sacred element of human feeling ; that is to say, sup- 
posing all circumstances otherwise the same with respect 
to two individuals, the one who loves nature most will be 
always found to have more faith in God than the other. 
It is intensely difficult, owing to the confusion and counter 
influences which always mingle in the data of the problem, 
to make this abstraction fairly ; but so far as we can do it, 
so far, I boldly assert, the result is constantly the same : 
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the nature-worship will be found to bring with it such a 
sense of the presence and power of a Great Spirit as no 
mere reasoning can either induce or controvert ; and where 
that nature- worship is innocently pursued, — i.e. with due 
respect to other claims on time, feeling, and exertion 

and associated with the higher principles of religion, it 

becomes the channel of certain sacred truths, which by no 
other means can be conveyed. 

§ 33. This is not a statement which any investigation 
is needed to prove. It comes to us at once from the 
highest of all authority. The greater number of the words 
which are recorded in Scripture, "Tis directly spoken to men 
by the lips of the Deity, are either simple revelations of 
His law, or special threatenings, commands, and promises 
relating to special events. But two passages of God's 
speaking, one in the Old and one in the New Testament, 
possess, it seems to me, a different character from any of 
the rest, having been uttered, the one to effect the last 
necessary change in the mind of a man whose piety was 
in other respects perfect ; and the other, as the first state- 
ment to all men of the principles of Christianity by Christ 
Himself — I mean the 38th to 41st chapters of the book 
of Job, and the Sermon on the Mount. Now the first 
of these passages is, from beginning to end, nothing else 
than a direction of the mind which was to be perfected 
to humble observance of the works of God in nature. 
And the other consists only in the inculcation of three 
things: ist, right conduct; 2nd, looking for eternal life; 
3rd, trusting God, through watchfulness of His dealings 
with His creation : and the entire contents of the book of 
Job, and of the Sermon on the Mount, will be found resolv- 
able simply into these three requirements from all men,— 
that they should act rightly, hope for heaven, and watch 
God's wonders and work in the earth; the right conduct 
being always summed up under the three heads Of justice, 
mercy, and truth, and no mention of any doctrinal point 
whatsoever occurring in either piece of divine teaching. 

, § 34. As far as I can judge of the ways of men, it 

, seems to me that the simplest and most necessary truths 
■are always the last believed;, and I suppose that yelh 
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meaning people in general would rather regulate their 
conduct and creed by almost any other portion of Scrip- 
ture whatsoever, than by that Sermon on the Mount which 
contains the things that Christ thought it first necessary 
for all^ men to understand. Nevertheless, I believe the 
time will soon come lor the full force of these two passages 
of Scripture to be accepted. Instead of supposing the 
love of nature necessarily connected with the faithlessness 
of the age, I believe it is Connected properly with the 
benevolence and liberty of the age ; that it is precisely 
the most healthy element which distinctively belongs to us; 
and that out of it, cultivated no longer in levity or igno- 
rance, but in earnestness, and as a duty, results will spring 
of an importance at present inconceivable ; and lights arise, 
which, for the first time in man’s history, will reveal to 
him the true nature of his life, the true field for his energies, 
and the true relations between him and his Maker. 

§ 35. I will not endeavour here to trace the various 
modes in which these results are likely to be effected, for 
this would involve an essay on education, on the uses of 
natural history, and the probable future destiny of nations. 

^ Somewhat on these subjects I have spoken in other places ; 

and I hope to find time, and proper place, to say more. 
But one or two observations may be made merely to sug- 
gest the directions in which the reader may follow out the 
subject for himself. 

! The great mechanical impulses of the age, of which most 

, of us are so proud, are a mere passing fever, half-specula- 

I tive, half-childish. People will discover at last that royal 

! roads to anything can no more be laid in iron than they 

can in dust; that there are, in fact, no royal roads to 
anywhere worth going to; that if there were, it would 
that instant cease to be worth going to, — I mean, so far 
as the things to be obtained are in any way estimable in 
terms of price. For there are two classes of precious things 
in the world : those that God gives us for nothing — sun, 
air, and life (both mortal life and immortal); and the 
secondarily precious things which He gives us for a price : 
these secondarily precious things, worldly wine and milk, 
can only be bought for definite money; they never can 
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be cheapened. No cheating nor liiiniaining will ever get 
a single thing out of nature’s “ (•.tablishnien! ” at half- 
price. Do wc want to lx.* strong? — we must work. To 

he hungry? wc mast starve. To !« hapiiy?— we mast 

1)0 kind. To be wi.se? — we must look and think. No 
changing of place at a hundred mile.s an hour, nor making 
of .stuffs a thousand yards a minute, will make us one whit 
.Stronger, happier, or wiser. There was always more in the 
world th;m men could .sec, ‘walkcil they ever so .slowly ; 
they will .see it no i)etter for going fast. Ami they will 
at last, and soon too, find out that their grand invcntion.s 
for eon(|ucring (as they thitik) sp;ice and time, do, in 
reality, eompier notljing ; for .spai'e and time are, in their 
own twsence, nm-omiuerable, and Itesides did not want 
any .sort of l omiurrinp, ; they wanted usinf'. A fool alway.s 
want.s to .shorten sjrace and time : .% wi.se man wants to 
lengthen Imlh. A fool wants to kill spai’e and kill time : 
a wise man, first to gain them, then to animate them. 
Your railroad, when you come to understand it, is only 
a device for making the world smaller: and as for being 
able to talk from place to place, that is, indeed, well and 
convenient; hut suppo.se you h:ive, originally, nothing to 
.say 1 * We shall Ik: obliged at last to confess, what we should 
long ago have known, that the really precious things are 
thougiU and sight, not j«ice. It doe.s a bullet no good 
to go fa.st ; and a man, if he Ijc truly a man, tm harm 
to go slow; for his glory is not at all in going, but in 
lx:ing. 

5S 36. oWell ; but railroiids and telegraphs are so useful 
for foiuimmie.iiiiu( knowledge to .savage nations.” Yes, if 
you have any to give them. If you know nothing //«/ rail- 
roads, and can communicate nothing Itut aqueoas vapour 
and ;-,im(i(>w(Ier,— wliat then? But if you have any other 
thing than those to give, then the railroad is of ase only 
Iwcause it communicates that other thing ; and the question 
is — wlmt tliat other thing may lx;. Is it religion ? I ijelieve 
if we had really wantei to communicate tlatt, we couid have 

* IVJtf 

Itearn on it-) 

See Api'ierulix HL,, Plagiarism* 
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done it in less than 1800 years, without steam. Most 
of the good religious communication that I remember, has 
been done on foot; and it cannot be easily done faster 
than at foot pace. Is it science ? But what science — of 
motion, meat, and medicine? Well; when you have 
moved your savage, and dressed your savage, fed him with 
white bread, and shown him how to set a limb, — what 
next ? Follow out that question. Suppose every obstacle 
overcome ; give your savage every advantage of civilization 
to the full ; suppose that you have put the Red Indian in 
tight shoes ; taught the Chinese how to make Wedgwood’s 
ware, and to paint it with colours that will rub off; and 
persuaded all Hindoo women that it is more pious to 
torment their husbands into graves than to burn themselves 
at the burial, — what next ? Gradually, thinking on from 
point to point, we shall come to perceive that all true 
happiness and nobleness are near us, and yet neglected 
by’ us; and that till we have learned how to be happy and 
noble we have not much to tell, even to Red Indians. 
The delights of horse-racing and hunting, of assemblies in 
tlie night instead of the day, of costly and wearisome music, 
of costly and burdensome dress, of chagrined contention 
for place or power, or wealth, or the eyes of the multitude; 
and all the endless occupation without purpose, and idle- 
ness without rest, of our vulgar world, are not, it seems 
to me, enjoyments we need be ambitious to communicate. 
And all real and wliolesomc enjoyments possible to man 
have been just as possible to him, since first he was made 
of the earth, as they are now ; and they are possible to 
him chiefly in peace. To watch the corn grow, and the 
blossoms set; to draw hard breath over ploughshare or 
spade; to read, to think, to love, to hope, to pray,— 
these are the things that make men happy; they have 
always had the power of doing these, they never 
power to do more. The world’s prosperity or adversity 
depends upon our knowing and teaching these few things : 
l>ut upon iron, or glass, or electricity, or steam, in no 

wise. . , ^ 

§ 37. And I am Utopian and enthusiastic enough to 
Ixleve, that the time will come when the world will 
VOL. in. ^ 
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discover this. It has now made its (experiments in every 
possible direction but the right one ; and it seems that it 
must, at last, try the right one, in a mathematical neces- 
sity. It has tried fighting, and prcarhiiii*:, and fasting, 
l)uying and seliing, pomp and pmsimony, I'sride and 
humiliation, -every possible manner <»l ixistenre in which 
it could conjecture there was any hap|>iu€ss or dignity; 
and all the while, as it touglit, sold, ancl fought, atid iiited, 
and wearied itself with policies, and ambiiiiu^s, and .self- 
denials, God had placed its real l:iappim;ss in th,o kei..pinr, 
of the little mosses of the wayside, and of the cknul:. of 
the firmament. Now and then a wearied king, or a 
tormented slave, found out where the true k!n;:;dnms of 
the world were, and po:-,.sossi,:d liimself, in a furrow or two 
of garden ground, of a truly infinite dominion. But the 
world would not Wieve their report, and w'cnl mii trampling 
down the mosses, and forgetting tlie clmals, and seeking 
happiness in its own way, until, at last, blundering and 
late, came natural scienos; and in natural siaenee nt4. 
only the oteervation of things, but tlu.; finding out of new 
uses for them. Of course the world, having a choice 
left to it, went wrong as usual, and thought tliai these 
mere material uses were to be tlie sources of its liappincss. 
It got the douds flacked into iron cylinders, and raiide 
tliem carry its wise self at their own cloud imcc. It got 
W’eavable fibres out of the mosses, and made clothes for 
itself, cheap and fine,— here was liia|>piness at last. To 
go as last as the chnids, and manufacture everything out 
of anything, - bore was paradise, indeed! 

3K. And miw, when, in a litihr while, it is un|jamdised 
again, if ther^; were atty other mistake that the world could 
make, it would of course make it. But 1 see not that ihtfrc 
is any other; and, standing fairly at its wits^ end, having 
found that gcung fast, when it is used to it, is no more 
paradisiacal than going slow ; and that all ilte prints and 
cottons in Mamdiester rxannot make it ccunfbrtable in its 
mind, I do verily believe it will come, finally, to understand 
that God |.mints tlie clouds and shapes the moss^-fibres, that 
men may l^e hayipy in seeing Him at His work, and that in 
resting quietly beside Him, and watching His working, and 
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— according to the power He has communicated to our- 
selves, and the guidance He grants, — in carrying out His 
purposes of peace and charity among all His creatures, are 
the only real happinesses that ever were, or will be, possible 
to mankind. 

§ 39. How far art is capable of helping us in such 
happiness we hardly yet know; but I hope to be able, 
in the subsequent parts of this work, to give some data 
for arriving at a conclusion in the matter. Enough has 
been advanced to relieve the reader from any lurking 
suspicion of unworthiness in our subject, and to induce 
him to take interest in the mind and work of the great 
painter who has headed the landscape school among us. 
What farther considerations may, within any reasonable 
limits, be put before him, respecting the effect of natural 
scenery on the human heart, I will introduce in their 
proper places either as we examine, under Turner’s guid- 
ance, the difierent classes of scenery, or at the close of 
the whole work ; and therefore I have only one point more 
to notice here, namely, the exact relation between landscape- 
painting and natural science, properly so called. 

§ 40. For it may be thought that I have rashly assumed 
that the Scriptural authorities above quoted apply to that 
partly superficial view of nature which is taken by the 
landscxipe-painter, instead of to the accurate view taken 
l)y the man of science. So far from there being rashness 
in such an assumption, the whole language, both of the 
l)00k of Job and the Sermon on the Mount, gives precisely 
the view of nature which is taken by the uninvestigating 
affection of a humlile, but powerful mind. There is no 
dissection of muscles or counting of elements, but the 
boldest and broadest glance at the apparent facts, and 
the most magnificent metaphor in expressing them. ^ His 
eyes are like the eyelids of the morning. In his neck 
remaineth strength, and sorrow is turned into joy before 
him.” And in the often repeated, never obeyed, command, 

Consider the lilies of the field,” observe there is precisely 
the delicate attribution of life which we have seen to be 
the characteristic of the modern view of landscape, — 
‘‘They toil not.” There is no science, or hint of science; 
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no counting of petals, nor display of provisions for sus- 
tenance; nothing hut the expression of sytnp.athy, at once 
the most childish, and the most iirofound,— “ lliey toil 
notP’ 

^ 41. And we sec in tliis, therefore, that the instinct 
which l(ad.s us thus to attribute life tta the lowest forms 
of organic: nature, does not necessarily spring from faith- 
lessness, nor tlu; deducing a moral out of them from an 
irregular and languid conscientiousness. In this, as in 
almost all things connected with moral discipline, tlie same 
results may follow from contrary causes ; and as there are 
a good and evil contentment, a good and evil discontent, a 
good and evil care, fear, ambition, and so on, there are 
also good and evil forms of tins sympathy with nature, 
and disi'josition to moralize over it.'^ In general, active 
men, of strong sense and stern prinr-iplr, clo not care to 
see anything in a leaf, l,)ut vegetal>le tissue, and are so well 
convinced of useful moral truth, that it docs not strike 
them as a new or notalAe thing when they fmd it in any 
way sym}>olizcd by material nature ; hence there is a strong 
prcHum|;')tion, wlum first we |.H‘rceive a tendency in any one 
to regard trees as living, aivd enunciate moral aphorisms 
over every pebble they stumble against, that sucli tendency 
proexx’ds from a morbid lempcnun«*nt, like ShelleyV, or an 
inconsistent one, likt* Jacpies^s, But wlteri the active life 
is nol')ly fulfilled, and the mind is then raised teyond k 
into clear and calm Ixdmiding of the world around us, the 
same tendency agaitt manifests itself in the most sacred 
way ; tlie simplest forms of nature are strangely animated 
!>y the sense of the Divine presence ; the trees and flowers 
seem all, in a sort, children of Ood; and we ourselves, 
their fellows, made out of the same dust, and greater than 
they only in having a greater portion of the Divine power 

^ Ccimpare wlml is t>€*fore in varknw |>Iacvf» t#f an«l Imil 
fmi^h, gCKKl and bad mystery, etc. If a man were «Ik|>e»etl li> »yi4tem- 
making, lie could easily throw U^ether a ccamtcr-system to Arlftolk%» 
showing that in all things there were two cxlreweii which exactly ri> 
semliled each other, but of which one was l«d, the othefr good ; and 
a mean, reiembling neither, Imt better than the one, and W€»a« than 
the. other. 
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exerted on our frame, and all the common uses and 
palpably visible forms of things, become subordinate in 
our minds to their inner glory, — to the mysterious voices 
in which they talk to us about God, and the changeful 
and typical aspects by which they witness to us of holy 
truth, and fill us with obedient, joyful, and thankful 
emotion, 

§ 42. It is in raising us from the first state of inactive 
reverie to the second of useful thought, that scientific pur- 
suits are to be chiefly praised. But in restraining us at 
this second stage, and checking the impulses towards higher 
contemplation, they are to be feared or blamed. They may 
in certain minds be consistent with such contemplation; but 
only by an effort : in their nature they are always adverse 
to it, having a tendency to chill and subdue the feelings, 
and to resolve all things into atoms and numbers. Por 
most men, an ignorant enjoyment is better than an informed 
one ; it is better to conceive the sky as a blue dome than 
a dark cavity, and the cloud as a golden throne than a 
sleety mist I much question whether any one who knows 
optics, however religious he may be, can feel in equal degree 
the pleasure or reverence which ah unlettered peasant may 
feel at the sight of a rainbow. And it is mercifully thus 
ordained, since the law of life, for a finite being, with respect 
to the works of an infinite one, must be always an infinite 
ignorance. We cannot fathom the mystery of a single 
flower, nor is it intended that we should; but that the 
pursuit of science should constantly be stayed by the love 
of beauty, and accuracy of knowledge by tenderness of 
emotion. 

I 43. Nor is it even just to speak of the love of beauty 
as in all respects unscientific ; for there is a science of the 
aspects of things, as well as of their nature ; and it is as 
much a fact to be noted in their constitution, that they 
produce such and such an effect upon the eye or heart (as, 
for instance, that minor scales of sound cause melancholy), 
as that they are made up of certain atoms or vibrations of 
matter. 

It is as the master of this science of Aspects, that I said, 
some time ago, Turner must eventually be named always 
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with Bacon, the master of the science of Essence. As the 
first poet who has, in all their range, understood the grounds 
of noble emotion which exist in landscape, his future in- 
fluence will be of a still more subtle and important character. 
The rest of this work will therefore be dedicated to the ex- 
planation of the principles on which he composed, and of 
the aspects of nature which he was the first to discern. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

OF THE TEACHERS OF TURNER 

§ I, The first step to the understanding either the mind 
or position of a great man ought, I think, to he an inquiry 
into the elements of his early instruction, and the mode in 
which he was affected by the circumstances of surrounding 
life. In making this inquiry, with respect to Turner, we 
shall be necessarily led to take note of the causes which had 
brought landscape-painting into the state in which he found 
it I and, therefore, of those transitions of style which, it will 
be rememlxired, we overleaped (hoping for a future oppor- 
tunity of examining them) at the close of the fifteenth chapter. 

§ 2. And first, I said, it will be remembered, some way back, 
that the relations between Scott and Turner would probably 
Ixi found to differ very curiously from those between Dante 
and Giotto. They differ primarily in this, — that Dante 
and Giotto, living in a consistent age, were subjected to one 
and the same influence, and may be reasoned about almost 
in similar terms. But Scott and Turner, living in an in- 
consistent age, became subjected to inconsistent influences ; 
and are at once distinguished by notable contrarieties, re- 
quiring separate examination in each. 

§ 3. Of these, the chief was, that Scott, having had the 
blessing of a totally neglected education, was able early 
to follow most of his noble instincts ; but Turner, having 
suffered under the instruction of the Royal Academy, had 
to pass nearly thirty years of his life in recovering from its 
consequences ; ^ this permanent result following for both, 

J The education here spoken of is, of course, that bearing on the main 
work of life. In other respects, Turner's education was more neglected 
than Scott's, and that not beneficently. See the close of the third of 
my Edinburgh Lectures. 
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—-that Scott never was led into any fault foreign to his 
nature, but spoke what was in him, in rugged or idle sim- 
plicity ; erring only where it was natural to err, and fail- 
ing only wlicre it was impossilile to succeed. But Turner, 
from the beginning, was led into constrained and unnatural 
error ; diligently delmrrcd from every ordinary help to suc- 
cess, The one thing which the Acxidemy tmghi to have 
taught him (namely, the sitnple and safe use of oil colour), 
it never taught him; but it carefully ivpn'sx/d his 
tions of truth, his capacities of invrntion, ;in<l his temient ies 
of choice. For him it was impossible to do right but in a 
spirit of defiance ; and the first condition of his progress in 
learning, was the power to forget, 

g 4. One most important distinction in their feelings 
throughout life was necessitated by this difference in early 
training. Scott gathered what little knowletlge of archi- 
tecture he })()ssc.sscd, in wanderings among the rocky walls 
of Cricliioun, Loi'Blcvcn, and T/mlithgow, and among the 
delicate pillars of Holyrood, Roslin, and Melrose, Turner 
acquired his knowledge of architecture at the desk, from 
academical elevations of the Parthenon and St. FauFi; 
and spent a large |)ortion of his early years in taking views 
of gentltaiuui’s seats, temples of the Muses, and other pro- 
ductions of modern taste and imagination; being at the 
same time directed exclusively to classical sources for all 
information as to tire proper subjects of art. Hence, while 
Scott was at once directed to the history of his native land, 
and to the (lothic fields of imagination ; and Ms mind was 
fed in a consistent, natural, and felicitous way from his 
youth up, poor Turner for a long time knew no inspiration 
but that of Twickenham ; no sublimity but that of Virginia 
Water. All the history and poetry presented to him at the 
age when the mind receives its dearest associations, were 
those of the gods and nations of long ago ; anc'i his models 
of sentiment and style were the worst and last wrecks of the 
Renaissance affectations. 

I 5* Therefore (though utterly free from affectation), his 
early works are full of an en/orml artificialness, and of 
things ill-done and ill-conceived, because foreign to his 
own instincts; and, througlumt life, wlatever he did, 
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l)€cause he thought he ought to do it, was wrong ; all that 
he planned on any principle, or in supposed obedience 
to canons of taste, was false and abortive : he only did 
right when he ceased to reflect; was powerful only when 
he made no effort, and successful only when he had taken 
no aim. 

§ 6. And it is one of the most interesting things con- 
nected with the study of his art, to watch the way in which 
his own strength of English instinct breaks gradually 
through fetter and formalism ; how from Egerian wells he 
steals away to Yorkshire streamlets; how from Homeric 
rocks, with laurels at the top and caves in the bottom, 
he climbs, at last, to Alpine precipices fringed with pine, 
and fortified with the slopes of their own ruins ; and how 
from Temples of Jupiter and Gardens of the Hesperides, 
a spirit in his feet guides him, at last, to the lonely arches 
of Whitby, and the bleak sands of Holy Isle. 

I 7. As, however, is the case with almost all inevitable 
evil, in its effect on great minds, a certain good rose even 
out of this warped education ; namely, his power of more 
completely expressing all the tendencies of his epoch, and 
sympathizing with many feelings and many scenes which 
must otherwise have been entirely profitless to him. Scott^s 
mind wa.s just as large and full of sympathy as Turner's ; 
but, having been permitted always to take his own choice 
among sources of enjoyment, Scott was entirely incapable 
of entering into the spirit of any classical scene. He was 
strictly a Goth and a Scot, and his sphere of sensation may 
be almost exactly limited by the growth of heather. But 
Turner had been forced to pay early attention to whatever 
of good and right there was even in things naturally dis- 
tasteful to him. The charm of early association had been 
cast around much that to other men would have been 
tame : while making drawings of flower-gardens and Palla- 
dian mansions, he had been taught sympathy with whatever 
grace or refinement the garden or mansion could display, 
and to the close of life could enjoy the delicacy of trellis 
and parterre, as well as the wildness of the wood and the 
moorland; and watch the staying of the silver fountain 
at its appointed height in the sky, with an interest as 
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earnest, if not as intense, as that with which fic followed 
the crash of the Alpine cataract into its clouds of wayward 
r^e. 

§ 8. The distinct losses to l)e weighed against this gain 
arc, first the waste of time during youth in painting subjects 
of no interest whatsoovi r, p.irl,.s, villas, and ugly archi- 
tecture in general: secondly, the devotion' of his utmost 
t^rength in later years to uuaningl.- , , classical rompitsi. 
%ion.s, such as the Fall and Rise of Otrthage, Bay of Bai®, 
Daphne and I.cucippus, and such others, which, with infi- 
nite accumulation of material, are yet utterly heartless and 
i:iiuiiinnl.::.s, dcutl to thc Very root of thought, and in- 
capable of producing wholesome or useful effect on any 
human mind, except only as exhibitions of technical skill 
and graceful : and, lastly, liis iru'ajracity, to 

the close of life, of entering heartily into the spirit of any 
elcrated architecture; for those Palladian and classical 
buildings which he liad lieen taught tliat it was right to 
admire, being wholly devoid of interest, and in their own 
formality and Itarrenness quite unmanaj'.ablc, he was 
obliged to make them manageable in iiis pieiures by 
disguising them, and to use all kinds of playing shadows 
and glittering lights to obscure their ugly details; and as 
in their lx;st state such buiUIings are wliite ami enli unless, 
he associated the itlca of whitmiess with perfect architecture 
generally, and was confused and ijuzzka! when he found 
it grey. Hence he never got thonnighly into the feeling 
of Gothic; its darkness and emnplesiiy emlxirrassed him; 
he was very apt to whiten by way of idealiahig it, and to 
cast aside, its deUiils in order to get breadth of delicate 
light In Venice, and the towns of Italy gi-maal!)', he 
fastened on the wrong buildings, and u.sed those which 
he chose merely as kiml of white clouds, to set off hi.s 
brilliant groups of Ixiats, or burning sitaci^s of lagoon. 
In various other minor way.s, whif!h wc sliall trace in 
their projwr place, his ckssical education hindered or hurt 
him; but I feel it very difficult to say how far the loss 
was Itaknced by tlie general gnisjj it gave his mind ; nt>r 
am I able to conceive wliat would laive Iteen the result, 
if his aims had teen made at once narrower and ntore 
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natural, and he had been led in his youth to delight in 
Gothic legends instead of classical mythology ; and, instead 
of the porticoes of the Parthenon, had studied in the aisles 
of Notre Dame. 

§ 9. It is still more difficult to conjecture whether he 
gathered most good or evil from the pictorial art which 
surrounded him in his youth. What that art was, and 
how the European schools had arrived at it, it now 
comes necessary briefly to inquire. * 

It will be remembered that, in the 14th chapter, we 
left our mediaeval landscape (§ 18) in a state of severe 
formality, and perfect subordination to the interest of 
figure subject. I will now rapidly trace the mode and 
progress of its emancipation. 

§ 10. The formalized conception of scenery remained 
little altered until the time of Raphael, being only better 
executed as the knowledge of art advanced; that is to 
say, though the trees were still stiff, and often set one 
on each side of the principal figures, their colour and 
relief on the sky were ex<iuisitcly imitated, and all groups 
of near leaves and flowers drawn with the most tender 
care, and studious botanical accuracy. The better the 
sul)jccts were painted, however, the more logically absurd 
they became: a l)ackground wrought in Chinese con- 
fusion of towers and rivers, was in early times passed 
over carelessly, and forgiven for the sake of its pleasant 
colour; but it appealed somewhat too far to imaginative 
indulgence when Ghirlandajo drew an exquisite perspec- 
tive view of Venice and her lagoons behind an Adoration 
of the Magi;i and the impossibly small boats which 
might be pardoned in a mere illumination, representing 
the miraculous draught of fishes, became, whatever may 
be said to the contrary, inexcusably absurd in RaphaeFs 
fully realized landscape; so as at once to destroy the 
credibility of every circumstance of the event. 

§ II. A certain charm, however, attached itself to many 
forms of this landscape, owing to their very unnaturalness, 
as I have endeavoured to explain already in the last chapter 
of the second volume, §§ 9 to 1 2 ; noting, however, there, 

^ The picture is in the Uffizii of Florence 
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that it was in no wise to l.>e made a sulyect of imitation ; 
a conclusion which I have since seen more and more 
ground for holding finally. The longer I think over the 
siil:)ject, the more I percteive that the pleasure we take in 
such imnatiiral landsi'apcs is iniimatcly connected with 
our habit of regarding the New Testament m a l,K‘autifyl 
l>oem, instead of a statementt of plain facts. He who be- 
lieves Ihorou^ddy that the events are true will CKpetd^ and 
ought to cxfKiCd, real olive copse I'jehind rml "Xtadonmu arul 
no sentimental absurdities in either. 

H 12. Nor am I at all sure how far the delight which 
we take (\vht„M'» I say iw., I mean, in general, lovers of-pM 
sacred art) in such quaint landscape, arises from its {lecm- 
liar /o/srforw/, and how far from its peculmr imik. For 
as it falls into certain errors more tKildly, so, also, wfcit 
truth it ifetes, it states more firmly, timn sulisecjuent work. 
No engravings, that I know, render the Imckgrouncis ■ of 
sacred pictures witli sutlicient mm to enalile the mder 
to judge of this matter unless liefore the works themselves. 
I have, therefore, engraved on the op|>osite page, a liit 
of the liackground of Raphael’s Floly Family, in the 
Tribune of tlie IJffi/.ii, at Florence. I copied the trees 
leaf for leaf, and the rest of the work with ilic liest care 
I -'.could; the rngra.\'<T, Mr. Armytage, has admiriibly 
rendered the delicate atmosphere wlnc'*Ii partly vetli the 
distance. Now I do not know how far it is necessary to 
smth |)liasure as we retajivt? from this landscitpe, tlmit the 
trees should be both so straight and forma! in stem, and 
slioukl liave bnuu^hes no tineker than threads; or that 
the outlines of tin; ilisiant lulls should appfiMimate so 
closely to those on any ordinary Wedgwood china pattern. 
I know tiiat, on the <a>ntrary, a great part of the fileasurc 
arises from the sweet expression of air and sunsliine; 
from the traceable resemblance of the city and tower to 
Florence and Fesolc; from the fact that, Ihoiigli 'the 
boughs are too tfiin, the lines of ramification are- true 
and lieautilul; and fnmi the CKpression of coritimiiilly 
varied form in the clusters of leafage. And altfiougli all 
lovers of «cred art would shrink in horror from llie 
idtt, of subitituting for such a kndsctp a bit of Cuyp 
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or Rubens, I do not think that the horror they feel is 
because Cuyp and Rubens’s landscape is truer^ but because 
it is coarser and more 
vulgar in associated idea 
than Raphael’s; and I 
think it possible that 
the true forms of hills, 
and true thicknesses 
of boughs, might be 
tenderly stolen into 
this background of 
Raphael’s without giv- 
ing offence to any one. 

§ 13. Take a some- 
what more definite in- 
stance. The rock in 
Fig. 5, at the side, is 
one put by Ghirlandajo 
into the background of 
his baptism of Christ. 

I have no doul)t Ghir- 
landajo’s own rocks and 
trees are better, in 
several respects, than 
those here represented, 
sincel have copied them 
from one of Lasinio’s 
execrable cngravingcs ; 
still, the harsh outline 
and generally stiff and 
uninventful blankness 
of the design are true 
enough and character- 
istic of all rock-painting 
of the period. In the 
plate opposite I have 
etched^ the outline of a fragment of one of Turner’s 

* This etching is prepared for receiving mezzotint in the next 
volume ; it is therefore much heavier in line, especially in the water, 
than I should have made it, if intended to be complete as it is. 
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cliifs, out of his drawing of Bolton Abbey ; and it does 
not seem to me that, supposing them properly introduced 
in the composition, the substitution of the soft natural 
lines for the hard unnatural ones would make Ghirlandajo^s 
background one whit less sacred. 

§ 14. But, be this as it may, the fact is, as ill luck 
would have it, that profanity of feeling, and skill in art, 
increased together; so that we do not find the back- 
grounds rightly painted till the figures become irreligious 
and feelingless; and hence we associate necessarily the 
perfect landscape with want of feeling. The first great 
innovator was either Masaccio or Filippino Lippi; their 
works are so confused together in the Chapel of the 
Carmine, that I know not to whom I may attribute, — or 
whether, without being immediately quarrelled with, and 
contradicted, I may attribute to anybody, — the landscape 
background of the fresco of the Tribute Money. But 
that background, with one or two other fragments in the 
same chapel, is far in advance of all other work I have 
seen of the period, in expression of the rounded contours 
and large slopes of hills, and the association of their sum- 
mits with the clouds. The opposite engraving will give 
some better idea of its character than can be gained from 
the outlines commonly published ; though the dark spaces, 
which in the original are deep blue, come necessarily some- 
what too harshly on the eye when translated into light 
and shade. I shall have occasion to speak with greater 
speciality of this background in examining the forms of 
hills ; meantime, it is only as an isolated work that it can 
be named in the history of pictorial progress, for Masaccio 
died too young to carry out his purposes; and the men 
around him were too ignorant of landscape to understand 
or take advantage of the little he had done. Raphael, 
though he borrowed from him in the human figure, never 
seems to have been influenced by his landscape, and retains 
either, as in Plate 11, the upright formalities of Perugino; 
or, by way of being natural, expands his distances into 
flattish flakes of hill, nearly formless, as in the backgrounds 
of the Charge to Peter and Draught of Fishes ; and thence- 
forward the Tuscan and Roman schools grew more and 
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Elore artificial, and lost themselves finally under round- 
headed niches and Corinthian porticoes. 

I 15 . It needed, therefore, .the air of the northern 
mountains and of the sea to brace the hearts of men to 
the development of the true landscape schools. I sketched 
by chance one evening the line of the Apennines from the 
ramparts of Parma, and I have put the rough note of 
it, and the sky that was over it, in Plate 14, and next to 
this (Plate 15) a moment of sunset, behind the Euganean 
hills at Venice. I shall have occasion to refer to both here- 
after I but they have some interest here as types of the kind 
of scenes which were daily set before the eyes of Correggio 
and Titian, and of the sweet free spaces of sky through 
which rose and fell, to them, the coloured’ rays of the 
morning and evening. 

§ 16 . And they are connected, also, with the forms of 
landscape adopted by the Lombardic masters, in a very 
curious way. We noticed that the Flemings, educated 
entirely in fiat land, seemed to be always contented with 
the scenery it supplied; and we should naturally have' 
expected that Titian and Correggio, living in the midst 
of the levels of the lagoons, and of the plain of Lombardy, 
would also have expressed, in their background, some 
j>leasure in such level scenery, associated, of course, with 
the sublimity of the far-away Apennine, Euganean, or Alp. 
Jkit not a whit. The plains of mulberry and maize, of sea 
and shoal, l>y which they were surrounded, never occur in 
their Imckgrounds but in cases of necessity; and both of 
them, in all their important landscapes, bury themselves in 
wild wood ; Correggio delighting to relieve with green dark- 
ness of oak and ivy the golden hair and snowy flesh of his 
figures; and Titian, whenever the choice of a scene was in his 
power, retiring to the narrow glens and forests of Gadore. 

I 17 . Of the vegetation introduced by both, 1 shall have 
to speak at let^glh in the course of the chapters on Foliage ; 
meantime, I give in Plate 16 one of Titian’s slightest bits; 
of background, from One of the frescoes in the little chapel 
Mtind St, Antonio, at Padua, which may be compared 
more conveniently than any of his more elaborate land- 
scapes with the purist work from Raphael. For in both 
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these the tree^ are equally .slender itiid delicate^ 

only the fonuahly of mediaeval art, is, hy lltkin, entirely 
abaruloncd, and Ihe edd of the aspen grove and 

meadow done away with for ever* We are now far from 
citit?s : the jainter take.s true delight in the desert ; the 
trees grow wild «ind free; the ^ky also has lost it:- 
aticl is writhed into folds of motion, elosdy inq)eiu'kail.. 
iijKMi earth, and somewhat threatening, il;* ■Nijk'um 

light* 

I i 8 * AlthO'iigli, however, this example is rfiara,etei1hlir! 
of litiait in its wildness, it is not so in its It 

is only in tfi© clklant: haekgremnds of his slighlOit worki Of 
when he in' in a. hurry, that Hfian is vague: in all his nt?ar 
and fdmlied. work he <sMiq?letes every detail with serupuloiis 
rare* 'Fhe ne?fet Elate, 174 a haekgronnti of d 1 nt**rrr:s frouj 
his pieture of tlie lyilonrhinent at Parma, is more entirely 
elKtraeteiistie of the Venetians. Hume mistakes made in 
the redueibti of my drawing during the ern.irse of engraving 
hiive eranrpetl the eiirves of tire honglrs and leaves, whteh 
I will give the true oiitlim: farther on ; meantime the mih* 
jeet, wlneh is that desc*rilaal in ^ 16 oftheidiapteron IVne* 
trative Imagtnatifm, Vol IL. will just as wsil answer t!m 
purpose r)f exemplifying ihe Vemaian love of ghsom and 
wildness, united with iH;rft:c:t defniition of detail Every lufif 
and, separate Irlade of grass is drawn ; hut observe how th© 
blades of grass are Irroken, how eumplrfc-ly the aim at ex- 
preHshm of fallltles^aH^sH ami felieity has bt'tai w'ilhdrawn, as 
ctontrary to tire laws of tlie existent world. 

fp. From this great VcUiftiari school 'of landseape 
Turner re«*eived murh important teaehingi—afmosl the 
otily healthy teat:hing whieli he roved to p,reeeding an. 
TIuf designs of the IJlx’r Sindioriim are fimnded first fin 
nature, hut in maity erases mfslifted by/om-v/ irnilatioii ot" 
(.daude, and /wf/ iuiitation of Titian. All tis* worst and 
feeblest situlies in the ls>ok«— --as ihe |se4,oraI with die nympli 
playing the taml'smrine, t'hat with tlu.* long bridge seen 
through trees, and witli the ftoch of goats on the walteil 
raad~owc the jirineipal part fd” tiveir imlsanliiies to : 

another group (Holvvay Moss, Peat Paig, Esufft'nbMUPig ele,) 
is taken, with hardly any mmlificat ion by pieloria! inlhienee, 
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Straight fro# rxature; and the finest works in the book — 
the Grande Chartreuse, Rizpah, Jason, Cephalus, and one 
or two more — are strongly under the influence of Titian. 

§ 20. The Venetian school of landscape expired with Tin- 
toret, in the year 1594; and the sixteenth century closed, 
like a grave, over the great art of the world. There is 
wo entirely sincere or great art in the seventeenth century. 
Rul)ens and Rembrandt are its two gr^test men, both 
deeply stained by the errors and affectations of their age. 
The influence of the Venetians hardly extended to them ; 
the tower of the Titianesque art fell southwards, and on the 
dust of its ruins grew various art-weeds, such as Domeni- 
chino and the Carraccis. Their landscape, which may in 
few words be accurately defined as “ Scum of Titian, 
possesses no single merit, nor any ground for the forgive- 
ness of demerit ; they are to be named only as a link 
through which the Venetian influence came dimly down to 
Claude and Salvator. 

§ 2t. Salvator possessed real genius, but was crushed by 
misery in his youth, and by fashionable society in his age. 
He had vigorous animal life, and considerable invention, 
but no depth cither of thought or perception. He took 
some hints directly from nature, and expressed some con- 
ditions of the grotesque of terror with original power; but 
his Ixiseness t»f thought, and bluntness of sight, were un- 
comiuerablc; and his works possess no value whatsoever 
for any person versed in the walks of noble art. ^ They l^d 
little, if any, influence on Turner ; if any, it was in blinding 
him for some time to the grace of tree trunks, and making 
him tear them too much into splinters. 

S 22. Not so Claude, who may be considered as Turner s 
princiMl master. Claude’s capacities were of the most 
limited kind; but he had tenderness of perception, and 
sincerity of purpo,se, and he affected a revolution in art. 
This revolution consisted mainly in setting the sun m 
heaven.’^ Till Claude’s time no one had seriously thought 


1 Compare Vol. I. Part II. Sec. I. Chapter VII. I repeat here some 
things that were then said ; but it is necessary now to review them in 
connection with Turner’s education, as well as for the sake of enforcing 
them by illustration. 
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of painling the mn but conYuntionally ; ilmt is to my, as 
a red or yellow star, (often) with a facte in it, under winch 
ty{)€ it was i’unsf,sntly ici'trrss.^isfrd in illu III i nation ; else it 
was kefil out of the picture, or intrcK'Iuced in fnigmentary 
distances, breaking through clouds witli fihncist clcfiriile rays. 
Perhaps the honour of having first tried to the 

real effect of the sun in landscai'ie l»lcings to r.n:raj/if». in 
his fiictures of the camfis of IsraeL^*' Riiiicn.s followed in a 
kind of bravado, sometimes making the rays issue from any^^ 
thing but the orb of the sun ;~hcre, for iiislancte, Fig, 6, is 
an outline of the jKisiiion of the sun (at s) witli resfMK:! to 
his own rays, in a .sunset la.*himl a tournameril in the Louvre : 



and various interesting effects of stinliglil iisiiing from the 
conventional fer.tvfilled orb CKaair in c'nun’ifipniaiy missab 
painting ; for irislance, very richly in tla- I l.ukiun MS. Brit. 
Mus* 3469. Hut all thin was merely intliailive of the 
tendency to transition which may always be traced in any 
age liefore the man comci who is to o# ^ the Imrmiliciii. 

Claude took up the new idea seriously, made the siiri Im 
subject, and painted the effects of misty shadows cast liy 
his rays over the landscajie, and otlier ddicate aerial tranii- 
tioEi, as no one had ever done liefore, aritJ, in some rei|)ecis, 
as no one 1ms done in oil colour since. 

^ Now in the old library of Venice. 
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§ 23* But, how, if this were so, could his capacities be 
of the meanest order ? ” Because doing one thing well, or 
better than others have done it, does not necessarily imply 
large capacity. Capacity means breadth of glance, under- 
standing of the relations of things, and invention, and these 
are rare and precious; but there are very few men who 
have not done something^ in the course of their lives, 
better than other people. I could point out many en- 
gravers, draughtsmen, and artists, who have each a particulal 
merit in their manner, or particular field of perception, that 
nobody else has, or ever had. But this does not make 
them great men, it only indicates a small special capacity of 
some kind : and all the smaller if the gift be very peculiar 
and single ; for a great man never so limits himself to one 
thing, as that we shall be able to say, ‘‘ That is all he can 
do.” If Claude had been a great man he would not have 
l>cen so steadfastly set on painting effects of sun : he would 
have looked at all nature, and at all art, and would have 
painted sun effects somewhat worse, and nature universally 
much better. 

24. vSuch as he was, however, his discovery of the way 
to make pictures look warm was very delightful to the 
shallow connoisseurs of the age. Not that they cared for 
sunshine ; but they liked seeing jugglery. They could not 
feel Titian’s noble colour, nor Veronese’s noble composi- 
tion ; but they thpught it highly amusing to see the sun 
brought into a picture : and Claude's works were bought 
and delighted in by vulgar people then, for their real-looking 
suns, as i)ici,urcs are now l)y vulgar people for having real 
timepieces in t.heir church towers. 

I 25. But when Turner arose, with an earnest desire to 
paint the whole of nature, he found that the existence of 
the sun was an important fact, and by no means an easily 
manageable one. Be loved sunshine for its own sake ; but 
he could not at first paint it. Most things else, he would 
more or less manage without much technical difficulty ; but 
the burning orb and the golden haze could not, somehow, 
1)0 got out of the oil paint. Naturally he went to Claude, 
who really had got them out of oil paint ; approached him 
with great reverence, as having done that which seemed to 
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'riirner most difficult of all technical matters, and he be- 
cime his faithful disciple* How much he learned from 
hiiri of manipulation, I cannot tell; but one thing is 
certain, that he never quite equalled him in that particular 
forte of Ids. I imagine that Claudels way of laying on oil 
colour was so methodical that it could not possibly be 
imitated by a man whose mechanism was interfered with 
tif liiindrcds of thoughts and aims totally different from 
; and, l)esides, I suppose that certain useful prin-* 
cipks in the maiKigianent of paint, of which our schools 
are now wholly ignorant, had come down as far as Claude, 
from the Venetians. Turner at last gave up the attempt, 
and adoptetl a manipulation of his own, which indeed 
effected certain objects attainable in no other way, but 
which still was in many respects unsatisfactory, dangerous, 
and <lcei>ly to lx: regretted. 

I a 6. But meantime his mind had l>een strongly warped 
by Claudels futilities of conception. It was impossible to 
dwell on such works for any length of time without being 
grievously harmed by them; and the style of Turners 
compositioni was for ever afterwards weakened or cor- 
rupted. h'or, truly, it is almost beyond belief into what 
deptli of at)Hur<lity Claude plunges continually in his most 
admired <lesigns. F(ir instance; undertaking to paint 
Mfiscs at the Burning Bush, he represents a graceful land- 
witli a city, a river, and a l)ridge, and plenty of tall 
trees, and tlic sea, and numbers of people going about their 
business and pleasure in every direction ; and the bush 
Imrning quietly ufion a Imnk in the corner ; rather in the 
dark, and not to seen without close inspection. It 
would take some pages of close writing to point out, one 
by one, the inanities of heart, soul, and brain which such a 
conception involves ; the ineffable ignorance of the nature 
of tlie event, and of the scene of it; the incapacity of 
cuucu<ivinj,t anything, even m ignorance, which should lit 
impressive ; the dim, stupid, serene, leguminous enjoyment 
of his sunny afternoon— burn the bushes as much as they 
liked— these I leave the reader to think over at his leisure, 
eitlier Mom the picture in Lord Ellesmere's gallery, or the 
sketch of it in the Liber Veritatis. But all these kinds of 
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fallacy sprung more or less out of the vices of the time in 
which Claude lived; his own peculiar character reaches 
l:>eyond these, to an incapacity of understanding the main 
point in anything he had to represent, down to the 
minutest detail, which is quite 
unequalled, as far as I know, 
in human nugatoriness. For 
instance; here, in Fig. 7, is 
the head, with half the body, 
of J^lneas drawing his bow, 
from No. 180 of the Liber 
Veritatis. Observe the string 
is too long by half ; for if the bow were unbent, it would 
he two feet longer than the whole bow. Then the arrow is 
too long by half, has too heavy a head by half, and finally, 
it actually is wtder the bow hand, instead of above it. Of 
the Ideal and heroic refinement of the head and drapery 
I will say nothing ; Init look only at the wretched archery, 
and consider if it would lie possible for any child to draw 
the thing with less understanding, or to make more mistakes 
in the given compass.'^ 

§ 27. And yet, exquisite as is Claudels instinct for 
blunder, he has not strength of mind enough to blunder 
in a wholly original manner, but must needs falter out 
of his way to pick up other people's puerilities, and be 
absurd at second-hand. I have been obliged to laugh a 
little~though I hope reverently — at Ghirlandajo's land- 
sca|>es, which yet we saw had a certain charm of quaintness 


^ My old fnend Blackwood complains bitterly, in his last number, 
of my having given this illustration at one of my late lectures, saying, 
that I have a disagreeable knack of finding out the joints in my 
opi^rmenfs armour/’ and that ‘*I never fight for love.” I never do. 
X %lit for truth, earnestly, and in no wise for jest ; and against all lies, 
earnestly, and in no wise for love. They complain that a ‘‘noble 
adversary is not in Mr. Ruskin^s way.” No ; a noble adversary never 
was, never will be. With all that is noble I have been, and shall be, 
in perfjetual peace ; with all that is i^oble and false everlastingly at 
war. And as for these Scotch bourgeois gmtihhommes^ with their “ Tu 
n’as pas la patience que je pare,” let them look to their fence. But 
truly, if they will tell me where Claude’s strong points are I will strike 
there, and be thankful 




ftg. $. made on old and 

received typra. We 
shall mi other instances of it hereafter. 

Imagine this kind of reprotluction of whatever other 
people had done worst, and this kind of »a under iaudli 
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of all that he ^aw himself in nature, carried out in Claude's 
trees, rocks, ships, — in everything that he touched, — and 
then consider what kind of school this work was for a 
young and reverent disciple. As I said. Turner never 
recovered the effects of it; his compositions were always 
mannered, lifeless, and even foolish; and he only did 
n(>l)le things when the immediate presence of, nature had 
overpowered the reminiscences of his master. 

§ 28. Of the influence of Gaspar and Nicolo Poussin on 
Turner, there is hardly anything to be said, nor much re- 
specting that which they had on landscape generally. Nicolo 
Poussin had noble powers of design, and might have been 
a thoroughly great painter had he been trained in Venice; 
but his Roman education kept him tame; his trenchant 
severity was contrary to the tendencies of the age, and 
had few imitators compared to the dashing of Salvator, 
and the mist of Claude. Those few imitators adopted 
his manner without possessing either his science or in- 
vention ; and the Italian school of landscape soon expired. 
Kcrniniscenccs of him occur sometimes in Turner's com- 
positions of sculptured stones for foreground; and the 
teiutiful Triumph of Flora, in the Louvre, probably first 
showed Turner the use of definite flower, or blossom- 
painting, in landscape. I doubt if he took anything 
frtJiu Caspar; whatever he might have learned from him 
rtjspecting masses of foliage and golden distances, could 
have Ixjen learned better, and, I believe, was learned, from 
Titian. 

I 29. Meantime, a lower, but more living school had 
drvolo])cd itself in the North; Cuyp had painted sunshine 
as truly as Claude, gilding with it a more homely, but far 
more honestly conceived landscape; and the effects of 
light of De Hooghe and Rembrandt presented examples 
of tmtoent to which southern art could show no parallel. 
Turner evidently studied these with the greatest care, and 
with great benefit in every way ; especially this, that they 
neutralized the idealisms of Claude, and showed the young 
painter what power might be in plain truth, even of the 
most familiar kind. He painted several pictures in imita- 
tion of these masters ; and those in which he tried to rival 
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('!iiyp are fiealthy and nolile works^ in itcl, jnsi 

W'hat most of Oiyp’s own pietnrei stmiies cif 

Diilrfi boats in calm weather, on nfiicM'itli witter, lie 
Hoctglie was too prrrrr. Rembrandt loo ckirk* to l« 
sticrcssfiilly or rOilv: r.-'y followed liy liifii ; tiiil tie 
efidcMilly learned iiiiiob from 

I 30. Finally, Im painted many pieliires in the riiariiier 
of Variflevelde (who was the iia!c?jiled aiilliririly of his tiiiie 
in sea feiintingb and raxnved iinieh injury froiii liini. l\i 
lilt* cicr r ^1 l:r. life, Turner always painleil the mt trio 
grey, and loo o|»iiqi,ic, in < .. .-y nf iiin curly finely 

of Vandiweldtf, lie never to f^reeive eoloiir iit) 

truly in the as he saw it idsc^where. fliil he sticiii db- 
covered the . of Vandevekk^s foriiiii of wavci, Uriel 

raisec,:! their iiieiinly divided snrfarats inlo massive iiirge, 
effecting rapidly «rther changes, of which iiitirc in aiiijtltcr 
plaice. 

Such ^ was the art to which Ikirner, in early years, cl«- 
voted hi» iiiosl earncit Ihongliti. More or Icii ri'>prtifni 
contemplation of Ib'yiiokF, I^iwtlierkiiirg, Wilicm, Ckifii* 

Ixiroiigh, Morland, and Wilkie, was Iticidciitally iiiiiigled 
with his gntver study; and lie matnlainerl a <:u^.‘'4h^nh';'-,!, 
watchfulness of even the smallrrsl successcH of b’i •.?:;* i 
artists of the nuHiern landscape .srhc»oI* li rciiiains ftir 
us only l<i Hole tlie |>o5ition c.a' tliat living when i 

Turner, licIfKal «ir misled, as the «!ase may la\ !;iy llic study | 

of the older artists, fa»gan to consider what remained for I 

him to dti, or design* ^ 

I 31. The dead achcKili of km;kea|M?, n'anptisrd of the 
works we have Just Im&n examining, were Imadly divisibk 


or I« oatural, but vulgar; the Italian, uujre or lv!4s eltt y 

yated, but alwurd. There was a certain ekganry 

in Claude, and a dull dignity in (jaajjar; but tiieir 
work resembled nothing that ever existed in ll»r worhl. 

On the contrary, a canal or cattle piece of ftiyji’s had 
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painted yet in true love of it; for both Dutch and Italians 
agreed in this, that they always painted for the pictures 
sake, to show how well they could imitate sunshine, arrange 
masses, or articulate straws, —never because they loved the 
scene, or wanted to carry away some memory of it. 

And thus, all that landscape of the old masters is to be 
considered merely as a struggle of expiring skill to discover 
some new direction in which to display itself. There was 
no love of nature in the age; only a desire for something 
new. Therefore those schools expired at last, leaving a 
chasm of nearly utter emptiness between them and the 
true moderns, out of which chasm the new school rises, 
not engrafted on that old one, but from the very base of 
all things, beginning with mere washes of Indian ink, 
touched upon with yellow and brown ; and gradually feel- 
ing its way to colour. 

Hut this infant school differed inherently from that 
ancientcr one, in that its motive was love. However feeble 
its elTorts rniglit be, they were for the sake of the nature, 
not of the picture, and therefore, having this germ of true 
life, it grew and throve. Robson did not paint purple 
hills Ixjcause he wanted to show how he could lay on 
purple; l>ut because he truly loved their dark peaks. 
Melding did not paint downs to show how dexterously he 
could Hjjonge out mist.s ; but because he loved downs. 

This modern school, therefore, became the only true 
school of landscape which has yet existed; the artificial 
Claude and Caspar work may be cast aside out of our 
way, as I have said in my Edinburgh lectures, under the 
general title of pastoralism,” — ^and from the last land- 
sca|)e of Tintoret, if we look for life, we must pass at once 
to the first of Turner. 

I 32. What help Turner received from this or that com- 
imnion of his youth is of no importance to any one now. 
Of course every great man is always being helped by every- 
body,^ for his gift is to get good out of all things and all 

* His fl»t dmwing-master was, I believe, that Mr. Lowe, whose 
daughters, now aged and poor, have, it seems to me, some claim on 
|Wbllc reprd, being connected distantly with the memory of Johnson, 
and €lc»ely with that of Turner, 
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persons ; and also there were two men associated with him 
in early study, who showed high promise in the same field, 
Cozens and Girtin (especially the former), and there is no 
saying what these men might have done had they lived; 
there might, perhaps, have been a struggle between one or 
other of them and Turner, as between Giorgione and Titian. 
But they lived not ; and Turner is the only great man whom 
the school has yet produced, — quite great enough, as we 
shall see, for all that needed to be done. To him, there- 
fore, we now finally turn, as the sole object of our inquiry. 
I shall first reinforce, with such additions as they need, 
those statements of his general principles which I made in 
the first volume, but could not then demonstrate fully, for 
want of time to prepare pictorial illustration; and then 
proceed to examine, piece by piece, his representations of 
the facts of nature, comparing them, as it may seem ex- 
pedient, with what had been accomplished by others. 

§ 33. I cannot close this volume without alluding briefly 
to a subject of different interest from any that have occupied 
us in its pages. For it may, perhaps, seem to a general 
reader heartless and vain to enter zealously into questions 
about our arts and pleasures in a time of so great public 
anxiety as this. 

But he will find, if he looks back to the sixth paragraph 
of the opening chapter of the last volume, some statement 
of feelings, which, as they made me despondent in a time 
of apparent national prosperity, now cheer me in one which, 
though of stern trial, I will not be so much a coward as 
to call one of adversity. And I derive this encouragement 
first from the belief that the War itself, with all its bitter- 
ness, is, in the present state of the European nations, pro- 
ductive of more good than evil ; and, secondly, because I 
have more confidence than others generally entertain, in 
the justice of its cause. 

I say, first, because I believe the war is at present pro- 
ductive of good more than of evil. I will not argue this 
hardly and coldly, as I might, by tracing in past .history 
some of the abundant evidence that nations have always 
reached their highest virtue, and wrought their most 
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accomplished works, in time of straitening and battle ; as, 
on the other hand, no nation ever yet enjoyed a protracted 
and triumphant peace without receiving in its own bosom in- 
eradicable seeds of future decline. I will not so argue this 
matter ; but I will appeal at once to the testimony of those 
whom the war has cost the dearest. I know what would 
^ be told me, by those who have suffered nothing ; whose 
domestic happiness has been unbroken ; whose daily com- 
fort undisturbed ; whose experience of calamity consists, at 
its utmost, in the incertitude of a speculation, the dearness 
of a luxury, or the increase of demands upon their fortune 
which they could meet fourfold without inconvenience. 
From these, I can well believe, be they prudent economists, 
or careless pleasure-seekers, the cry for peace will rise alike 
V(U'iferously, whether in street or senate. But I ask their 
witness, to whom the war has changed the aspect of the 
earth, and imagery of heaven, whose hopes it has cut off 
like a spider^s web, whose treasure it has placed, in a 
moment, under the seals of clay. Those who can never 
more see sunrise, nor watch the climbing light gild the 
liastcrn clouds, without thinking what graves it has gilded, 
first, far down Ixjhind the dark earth-line, — ^who never more 
shall see the crocus bloom in spring, without thinking what 
dust it is that feeds the wild fiowers of Balaclava. Ask 
iheir witness, and see if they will not reply that it is well 
with them and with theirs; that they would have it no 
otherwise ; would not, if they might, receive back their gifts 
of love and life, nor take again the purple of their blood 
out of the cross on the l)reastplate of England. Ask them : 
and though they should answer only with a sob, listen if it 
does not gather upon their lips into the sound of the old 
S'^ton war-cry— “ Set on.^^ 

I 34* And this not for pride — not because the names of 
their lost ones will be recorded to all time, as of those who 
held the breach and kept the gate of Europe against the 
North, as the Spartans did against the East; and lay down in 
the place they had to guard, with the like home message, 
<< Oh, stranger, go and tell the English that we are lying here, 
having obeyed their words ; — not for this, but because, 
also, they have felt that the spirit which has discerned 
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lliciii fur rrriiii«iK'‘‘«,? in f4nrrciw^-4hc* hrliiirfl aiifl swririkii 
^keleloii that raken with iij^ wliiti? finger?^ Ilie ?atick of ilic! 
lILirk^ Sea l;iCfir;h inia ;:ravr F.r.ip after wa:4irt| 

bf everlaslifig rnirf nf tcrarn -has I'lifcrit l« tlieiii iiii angel 

cif cillier lliitigs than agriny ; that thiry have limrnri!, miifi 
ificme hrilinw, eyi^ of tiis* to me nil llit* fariti 

liy the siinlighf cif’c!cMthl.M*<k;— iw itir}i4iigli B'ljige fcir fruiliHh 
grti*fc aiirl feigrieil pleasures ; no ilrrarig iicitlier* m tH ijtill 
iiinralkls loltl them. s-v. hut that. : a pkee of 
?u.4rv.44^-;-* inejclriialik sorrow anil iiowrt ; a r|iirstioir 
cliani!"-rr of irkl by rark an«,l firf!, irrcvirablc iletisinii 
rmwciiiig rontiriiially ; anti no nleep^ nm folciiiig of liatiilii* 
among tlie demorrciiiesliotiers ; riotie aiiiiing the atigd- 
wafr.liri,., none arming the men who slaml or fiill iMitiile 
ttirmc liosls of Ckirl. They know now itie strength of 
saerifiec, arirl iliat its flames eari itliiriiiiie m well as 
coiiiiiiiie; they me kHitid by new ficlelilir# to ill tlial 
they lute '^aved, bv new love to all for wlwnii llry have 


dim life-suins iiilo tlie dmi^ hii iieen 


expired ; and every moiihleritig arng whirli will never iiiori: 
emliraec the kdoved .rmes, lias tasitieallied to iliriii it» 
Htrengih am! Its faiilifulnes^. 

i 35' k‘or till! eaiise «4 t!iir, c|mtrrel is no diirg halh 
iivoidabie iiivolniion of mean intere.si8 and errors^ as fimiie 
would have m Irlirrve. There never wsm a gfiral war 
caiiicd by si,ic,:h things, lliere nevt?r esm Im. The his- 
toriitn iiiiiy Irt'ee it, with ififlirt& to a eoiirlfcr% 


or Ite turpitude, of their jnyd;u!-> there is looserl the t»?4e 
of the devourie^g iword asid fbr- ihir»ly arrow, Iliil if 
they have mt their fortunes on oth«?r Ihaii siieh groiiiifl, 
then the wa.,r aitit lie owing to some ronvktioii m 
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passion in their own hearts, — a conviction which, in resist- 
less flow, or reckless ebb, or consistent stay, is the ultimate 
arbiter of battle, disgrace, or conquest 

§ 36. Wherever there is war, there must be injustice on 
one side or the other, or on both. There have been wars 
which were little more than trials of strength between 
friendly nations, and in which the injustice was not to 
each other, but to the God who gave them life. But in 
a malignant war of these present ages there is injustice 
of ignobler kind, at once to God and man, which must 
be stemmed for both their sakes. It may, indeed, be 
so involved with national prejudices, or ignorances, that 
neither of the contending nations can conceive it as 
attaching to their cause; nay, the constitution of their 
governments, and the clumsy crookedness of their political 
dealings with each other, may be such as to prevent either 
of them from knowing the actual cause for which they have 
gone to war. Assuredly this is, in a great degree, the state 
of things with us; for I noticed that there never came news 
by telegraph of the explosion of a powder-barrel, or of the 
loss of thirty men by a sortie, but the Parliament lost 
confidence immediately in the justice of the war ; reopened 
the question whether we ever should have aigaged in it, 
and remained in a doubtful and repentant state of mind 
until one of the enemy^s powder- barrels blew up also; 
upon which they were immediately satisfied again that the 
war was a wise and necessary one. How far, therefore, 
the calamity may have been brought upon us by men 
who§e political principles shoot annually like the leaves, 
and change colour at every autumn frost: — how loudly 
the blood that has been poured out round the walls of 
that city, up to the horse-bridles, may now be crying from 
the ground against men who did not know, when they first 
bade shed it, exactly what war was, or what blood was, or 
what life was, or truth, or what anything else was upon the 
earth; and whose tone of opinions touching the destinies 
of mankind depended entirely upon whether they were 
sitting on the right or left side of the House of Commons; 
—this, I repeat, I know not, nor (in all solemnity I say jt) 
do I care to know. For if it be so, and the EngHsh nation 
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ccHilcl III Itie pre^nl iM:riod nf m \mlmj l"« k^triijrcxl itito 
«t war siidi this by the dipping of a wrnrig wriril intfi a 
or Iciiilehed into iiiie%|'H!€letl liatfJe titiilcr the 
halliidiml, kms of its sapling truly ii is 

tiirie for iis to Uair itie of our iiiic! learfip 

as the sla*|ik*sj* st«!d glares close isjion liuw to ctiiwiie 
ciiir governors more wisely^ and oisr ways riiori? warily. 
For that wdiich brings swift piinishiiirnt in war, mmt have 
broiigtil slow ruin in |>&aee; and thorn:* wiio have? now laid 
down Iheir lives for Ihs..’-! have dmiiily saved her ; itiey 
have liiiiiddal at rmci! her enemies and herself; and have 
done Icrns for liefi in Hie they aeliieve, tliaii in the 

sorrow that they ekinn 

I 37, Ilul il h not ;•;*:» 'Fir ? thus; we have iiot imm 
fitst into this war mere politiral lu’- 
popular i^U'iMfanee'^. ll k ipiile {lossilile that rieillier we 
ttcir cnir rulers may dearly underslaiid the niilure of the 
conflict:| and tluii we may t»c dmliiig blows in the dark, 
confii»llyi fine! m 11 mrldier ?.uddr:n!y awakeried from 
iliimter by m unknown adu'r'..ny. But I lieliefe the 
slriiggle was inevitable, and dial the mioner il; caiiiti Hie 
more cmsily it was to k? met, and the more nofily t:oro 
diided* Fnuiec ami England are !;»olh of dumi, from 
shore to shon*, in a state of infeiiM,,* .'O, diaiigc, 

ami rHprrintr^i?.'! life, They are eadi of fliriii !■! 
to ewimitie* more distinetly than ever nations <|id yei in 
the hislory of the world, the d-ey-raMU . {|iiesit«ti o 
the rights of yMven:irv!, and thet^'-i'^n: ■. of rieue,. 

Iwlies ; not, m heretofore, foaming over tlieiii in red frfri^.y, 
witli :intervali of fciier and straw erown, biit in tiealtli, 
c|ttiet;i'iet«, and diiyliglili with the help of 11 grmil Qiiten 
anti II great Eriiix?ror; and to cleterniiiie llieni in a way 
whidi, by jiwt so rnueh m it k more effttetive mid riilbriiil, 
ii likely lo prciduee more jicrnianerit resiilis ifwti i?ver 
tiefore on the policy of Hlales, and to forre, 

grailuidly, t!u* tliseussiofi ui .iudlai Into their 

plaoes of siltinec* 'Fo forre* it, '--‘for true Iik*rly, like tfiie 
religion, k ahvays a-:ruv’.:h-‘j or iiermmted ; Iiiif the atlart 
is gmmify made up«jn it by the iMkm wliirli j/i lo fi.* 
erusheil,— l>y Ferskn t>ii Alheiikiii I'lmatii on Moiiitii, 
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Austrian on Swiss ; or, as now, by Russia upon us and 
our allies : her attack appointed, it seems to me, for con- 
firmation of all our greatness, trial of our strength, purging 
and punishment of our futilities, and establishment for ever, 
in our hands, of the leadership in the political progress of 
the world. 

I 38. Whether this its providential purpose be accom- 
plished, must depend on its enabling France and England 
to love one another, and teaching these, the two noblest 
foes tlmt ever stood breast to breast among the nations, 
first to decipher the law of international charities ; first 
to discern that races, like individuals, can only reach their 
true strength, dignity, or joy, in seeking each the welfare, 
and exulting each in the glory, of the other. It is strange 
how far we still seem from fully perceiving this. We know 
that two men, cast on a desert island, could not thrive in 
dbpeace; we can understand that four, or twelve, might 
still find their account in unity; but that a multitude 
should thrive otherwise than by the contentions of its 
classes, or txm) multitudes hold themselves in anywise 
IkhuuI l)y brotlierly law to serve, support, rebuke, rejoice 
in one another, this seems still as far beyond our con- 
«ption, as that clearest of commandments, ‘‘ Let no man 
seek his own, but every man another's wealth,” is beyond 
our Imbitual practice. Yet, if once we comprehend that 
precept in its breadth, and feel that what we now call 
jealousy for our country’s honour, is, so far as it tends 
to other countries’ &'honour, merely one of the worst, 
Imause most complacent and self - gratulatory, ^ forms 
of irreligion,~a newly laeathed strength will, with the 
newly interpreted patriotism, animate and sanctify the 
efforts of men. Learning, unchecked by envy, will be 
ac«pted more frankly, throned more firmly, guided more 
swiftly; charity, unchilled by fear, will dispose the laws 
of each State, without reluctance to advantage its neigh- 
bour by justice to itself; and admiration, unwarped by 
prejudice, possess itself continually of new treasure in the 
arts and the thoughts of the stranger. 

§ 39. If France and England fail of this, if again petty 
jcalcusics or selfish interests prevail to unknit their hands 
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from the armoured grasp, then, indeed, their faithful chil- 
.dren will have fallen in vain ; there will be a sound as of 
renewed lamentation along those Euxine waves, and a 
shaking among the bones that bleach by the mounds of 
Sebastopol. But if they fail not of this, — if we, in our love 
of our queens and kings, remember how France gave to 
the cause of early civilization, first the greatest, than the 
holiest, of monarchs ; ^ and France, in her love of liberty, 
remembers how we first raised the standard of Common- 
wealth, trusted to the grasp of one good and strong hand, 
witnessed for by victory ; and so join in perpetual coxTtipact 
of our different strengths, to contend for justice, mercy, 
and truth throughout the world, — who dares say that one 
soldier has died in vain ? The scarlet of the blood that 
has sealed this covenant will be poured along the clouds of 
a new aurora, glorious in that Eastern heaven ; for every 
sob of wreck-fed breaker round those Pontic precipices, 
the floods shall clap their hands between the guarded 
mounts of the Princer- Angel ; and the spirits of those 
lost multitudes, crowned with the olive and rose among 
the laurel, shall haunt, satisfied, the willowy brooks and 
peaceful vales of England, and glide, triumphant, by the 
poplar groves and sunned coteaux of Seine. 

^ Charlemagne and St, Louis. 
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I. Claude’s Tree-Drawing 

^he reader may not improbably hear it said, by persons 
/lio are incapable of maintaining an honest argument, 
ncl, therefore, incapaUe of understanding or believing the 
lonesty of an adversary, that I have caricatured, or unfairly 
liosen, the examples I give of the masters I depreciate, 
t is evident, in the first place, that I could not, if I were 
ven ruimingly disposed, adopt a worse policy than in so 
Iciing; for the tlis('ovcry of caricature or falsity in my 
c'prcscntutions, would not only invalidate the immediate 
►lalcincnt, but tlie whole bookj and invalidate it in the 
fatal way, by showing that all I had ever said about 
* truth was hyixKuisy, and tliat in my own affairs I 
^xiHSCted to prevail by help of lies. Nevertheless it neces- 
*arily happens, that in endeavours to facsimile any work 
.vlisilsoever, kul or good, some changes are induced from 
:;lia eael asix’Ct of the original These changes are, of 
rlxirsc, iometimes harmful, sometimes advantageous; the 
Ifting generally gains ; the good thing always loses : 
m that I am continually tormented by finding, in my 
phim of contrasts, the virtue and vice I exactly wanted 
to talk eliminated from both examples. In some 

:*am% however, the bad tiling will lose also, and then I 
itiiist either cancel the plate, or increase the cost of the 
work by prrparing another (at a similar risk), or run^the 
chance <*f incurring the charge of dishonest .representation. 
I clciire, therefore, very earnestly, and once for all, to have 
it iinclerstocal that whatever I say in the text, bearing^on 
c'lucilioris of (-unijiarison, refers always ^to the original 
ma>rks| and that, if the reader has it in his power, I 
TOU IfL ^ 
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would far rather he should hwk at those works than at 
my plates of them ; I only give the plates for his immediate 
help and convenience : and I mention this, with rcsjrect 
to my plate of (‘laiulc’s ramifiralion, lKS*atise, if 1 have 
such a thing as a prcjudiif at all (anti, although I tlo not 
myself think I hav.'. people certaihly say «»), it is against 
Claude ; and I mi.'Jit, th- s. lie sooner sus|s-eted of 
some malice in this plate than in others. Ilut I simply 
gave the original t‘n:!ia-/in;','- from the I.il»r Verilittis to 
Mr. lx Keiix, earnestly rctpiesting that the portions stdeeted 
might lx; faithfully eopietl ; and I think lie is nnich to lie 
tliankcd for .so carefully and ■ nc. ! a* I '.mp'i hit’.:; the 

ta.sk. The figures are from the follov.ijy ; plates : 

Nts I. Part t)f tlui Ccnlrn! tree in N«t. J34 of lli« hilwt Vwltall*. 


X From the krueiil iret* 

♦» F0 

3* Ihwho itl «f Irer 

M KH 

4. Tret* on tlm left 


5* Tre« m the kft 

M 95 

6. Tree cm the If fl 


7, ?rlncl|mt tree 

*♦ 9^ 

K Tree on the riglil 

»» 


If, in fact, .any change lx.; effected in (he 1 vimp!' ■ in this 
plate, it is for the better: for, lints delaeheii, they .all look 
like small Ixiuglis, in which the laiilts are of little conse- 
quence ; in tlw original works they art; seen to lie intended 
for large tranks of tress, and the errors are therefore pro- 
nounced on a much larger scale. 

The plate of medimval rtx’ks (10) Itas he-u tA" nit il 
with much less attention in tran^.ript, lueeau <• d-.e pt.int , 
there to Ixs illustrated were quite Intli .pniahlf, and the 
instances were needed merely to show the kind of Iking 
spoken of, not the skill of {larticular masters. The example 
from Ixonardo was, howewr, somewhat carefully treated. 
Mr. Cuff copied it accurately from the only • ic-iavinc 
of the picture which, I Ixlieve, exists, and with v.lm h, 
therefore, I suppose the world is generally content, 'rhat 
engraving, however, in no resiwct seems to me to give 
the look of the light k’hind l.eonardo*s rocks; so I after- 
wards darkened the rocks, and put some light into tte 
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sky and lily; and the effect is certainly more like that 
of the picture than it is in the same portion of the old 
cngnivin;'. 

Of the other masters represented in the plates of this 
volume, the noblest, Tintoret, has assuredly suffered the 
most (Plate 17); first, in my too hasty drawing from the 
original pii'ture; and, secondly, through some accidental 
errors of outline which occurred in the reduction to the 
size of the page ; lastly, and chiefly, in the withdrawal of 
the ‘heads of the four figures underneath, in the shadow, 
on which the composition entirely depends. This last evil 
is unavoidable. It is cjuite impossible to make extracts from 
the great masters without partly spoiling every separated 
feature ; the very essence of a noble composition being, that 
none should Ix'af separation from the rest. 

The plate from Raiihael (11) is, I think, on the whole, 
satisfactory. It cost me much pains, as I had to facsinaile 
the irregular form of every leaf ; each licing, in the original 
picture, executed with a somewhat wayward pencil-stroke of 
vivid brown on llu- clear sky. 

Of the other iilatc-s it would be tedious to speak in 
detail. Oenerally, it will Ire found that I have taken most 
pains to do justice to the masters of whom I have to speak 
depreciatingly; and that, if there l)e calumny at all, it is 
alway.s of 'Purner, rather than of Claude. 

The reader might, however, perhaps suspect me of ill- 
will towards Con.stable, owing to my continually introducing 
him for depreciatory comparison. So far from this being 
the case, I had, as will he seen in various passages of the 
first volume, considerable respect for the feeling with which 
he worked ; hut I was compelled to do harsh justice upon 
him now, liecau.sc Mr. Ixslie, in his unadvised and un- 
fortunate richauffe of the fidlacious art-maxims of the last 
century, has .suffered his personal regard for Constable so 
far to prevail over his judgment as to bring him forward as 
a gnat artist, comparable in some kind with^ lurner. As 
Constable’s reputation was, even before this, most mis- 
chievous, in giving countenance to the blotting and blunder- 
ing of Modernism, I saw myself obliged, though unwillingly, 
to carry the suggested comparison thoroughly out. 
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I'L CiKKMAH 

Tiii*; reader rriiiKl have noticed that I never Kj^cak of Cfcriiiati 
art, or Ckmian i:ihik».so|>liy, l.nil hr ileirrechillofi. Hik, 
liDwever, k not Icauise I caiin<,)l fee!» or would nol ai^rww- 
ledge, the value and power, wilhitr cerfaiti of bolti| 

blit 1'K‘eatwe I ako feet that the irniiiediate of the 

English mind is to rate them too highly ; ami ihereforci it 
l:K:conies a neeessary tank, at preseiit, l<» mark wliiil evil 
and waakness Ihc’re are in tlaaii, rather Ilian wlial good. 
I alffo am brotiglil into eolliKion with certain 

exlravagane,e.s of tlie C,#erman mirKi by my own steady 
pursuit of Natitralisin a» opiaiscd to Ideiilisiii ; ami there* 
fore, 1 iconic unfortunately reignixant t»f the evil, rather 
than of the good ; whidr evii so far as I fee! il, I am Imiiml 
tO' declare. And it m not to the |,K>inl to protest, as the 
Chevalier lluitfien and other CJerman writers have done, 
against the exjU'essitHi of opinions rcsjarcting their philo- 
sophy by {lersons wIk> Imve not proftnimlly or carefully 
studied it ; for tire very resolution to study any system of 
metiipl'iysics j>rofoundly, must la: btsed, in any jinideni: 
rnank mind, on some pre<'<mtvived i^pinion of its wcirthi- 
ness to U: studied; wliieli opinion of (k'lumn niclajitiysies 
the naturalistic,! !»aiglish cannot I.h.* led to form. Hits is not 
to be murmured :i;‘;‘in:>f, it is in the simple necessity of 
things. Men wlio liavc (,#thcr business on their kinds must 
be content to elioose wluit phihisophy they tmve o«asicm 
for, liy the samjile; and when, '-'hincine, intf* Ihe ^cc^^nd 
volume of ** IHpinjIyiuN,*^ we find ihr < 'hrvaher Itusc f ti hint 
lelf talking of a ** finite realisation of the infinite'** (a 
phrase considera!,ily less riitiomil than ** a t,4ai!k realization 
of white**), and of a triad f'Mmp.»-,rd c,>f Cod, .Man, iirtd 
Humanity ^ (which is a parallel thing to talking of a triad 

*' I am truly »rry to have to latrcniuee midi wtinln la iii a|i|«f cully 
irreverent way. But it WfjulU he a giuUy reverence which |:irewfiie*l ai 
from ejtpOHing follacy, iireei'^ely win-te htifacy wiis most aitcl 

shrank from unveiling un errur, jw-.t hi'causc lliftl errof mmimi In |»i* 
lance resjjecting ihe must solemn subjects to which ll aaihl l» 

attached. 
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coitiposcd of man, dog, and canineness), knowing those ex- 
pressions to ixj pure, definite, and highly finished nonsense, 
we do not in general trouble ourselves to look any farther. 
Some one will perhaps answer that if one always judged 
thus by the sa.inplc, — as, for instance, if one judged of 
Turner^s pictures by the head of a figure cut out of one of 
them,— very precious things might often be despised. Not, 

1 think, often. If any one went to Turner, expecting to 
learn figure-drawing from him, the sample of his figure- 
drawing would accurately and justly inform him that he had 
come to the wrong master. But if he came to be taught 
landscape, the smallest fragment of Turner’s work would 
justly exemplify his power. It may sometimes unluckily 
happen that, in suc.h short trial, we strike upon an accident- 
ally failing part of the thing to be tried, and then we may 
lie unjust } l)ut there is, nevertheless, in multitudes of cases, 
no other way of judging or acting; and the necessity of 
occasionally Ixang unjust is a law of life, — -like that of 
somtaimc.H stuitibling, or being sick. It will not do to walk 
at snail’s |Kice all our lives for fear of stumbling, nor to 
spend years in the investigation of everything which, by 
specimen, wc must condemn* lie who seizes all that he 
plainly discerns to Ixi valuable, and never is unjust but 
when he honestly cannot help it, will soon be enviable in 
Ms |K)ssi*.ssions, and veneral)lc in his equity. 

Nor ( ;m I think that the risk of loss is great in the 
matter under discussion. I have often l)een told that any 
one who will read Kant, Strauss, and the rest of the German 
metaphyaiiaanH and divines, resolutely through, and give 
his whole Htrcngtli to the study of them, will, after ten or 
twelve years^ lal>oiir, discover that there is very little harm 
in,, Item I and this I can well believe; but I believe also 
that the ten or twelve years may te better spent ; and that 
any man who honestly wants philosophy not for show, but 
for ime, and, knowing the I’roverbs of Solomon, can, by 
way of commentary, afford to buy, in convenient editions, 
Plato, Bacon, Wordsworth, Carlyle, and Helps, will find 
tlMit he lias got as much as will be sufficient for him 
and Ms household during life, and of as good quality as 
need lx:* 
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It is also often declared necessary to study the German 
controversialists, because the grounds of religion must l>e 
inquired into.” I am sorry to hear they have not fwn 
inquired into yet ; but if it be so, there are two ways of 
pursuing that inquiry: one for scholarly men, who have 
leisure on their hands, by reading all that they have 
time to read, for and against, and arming themselves at 
all points for controversy with all persons ; tlie other,— a 
shorter and simpler way, — for !)usy and practical men, who 
want merely to find out how to live and die. Now for 
the learned and leisurely men I am not writing ; they know 
what and how to read better than I can tell them. ^ For 
simple and busy men, concerned much with art, which is 
eminently a practical matter, and fatigues the eyes, so as 
to render much reading inexpedient, I am writing; and 
such naen I do, to the utmost of my power, dissuade from 
meddling with German books ; not liecause I fear inquiry 
into the grounds of religion, but Ixjcause the only incjiiiry 
which is possible to them must ht conducted in a totally 
different way. They have been brought up as Christians, 
and doubt if they should remain Christians. They cannot 
ascertain, by investigation, if the Bil)le be true; hut ifii 
and Christ ever existed, and was God, then ctjrtainly, the 
Sermon which He has permitted for tKoo years to Htand 
recorded as first of all His own teaching in the New 
Testament, must be true. I/Ct them take that Sermon 
and give it fair practical trial : act out every verse of it, 
with no quibbling, nor explaining away, except the reduction 
of such evidently inclaphorical expressions as ** cut off thy 
foot,” pluck the beam out of thine eye,” to their effectivciy 
practical sense. Let them act out, or otey, every veriie 
literally for a whole year, so far as they can,— a year licing 
little enough time to give to an int|iiiry into religion ; and 
if, at the end of the year, they arc not satisfied, and still 
need to prosecute the inquiry, let them try the Genian 
system if they choose. 
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III. Plagiarism. 

Some time after I had written the concluding chapter of 
this work, the interesting and powerful poems of Emerson 
were bfought under my notice by one of the members of 
my class at the Working Men’s College. There is much 
in some of the.se poems so like parts of the chapter in 
question, even in turn of expression, that though I do not 
usually care to justify myself from the charge of plagiarism, 

I felt that a few words were necessary in this instance. 

I do not, as aforesaid, justify myself, in general, because 
I know there is internal evidence in my work of its 
o)l;’iu,*i1ity, if people care to examine it; and if they do 
no!, liavc not skill enough to know genuine from 
iKirrcm^cd work, my sinqde assertion would not convince 
them, c*s{>ccially as the charge of plagiarism is hardly ever 
UKuIe 1ml by play/iarisis, and persons of the unhappy class 
wlio ilo not bclievi! in Imncsty but on evidence. Neverthe- 
less, as my work is so much out of doors, and among 
|«rtures, lliat I havtj time to read few modern books, and 
am therefore in more danger than most people of repeating, 
m if it were new, what others have said, it may be well to 
note, once for all, that any such apparent t)lagiarism results 
in fact from my writings teing more original than I wish 
them to l>e, from my having worked out my whole subject 
in imavoidable, but to myself hurtful, ignorance of the 
hhmm of otlicrs. On the other hand, I should be very 
sorry if I luul Ixien continually taught and influenced 
by the writers whom I love; and am quite unable to say 
to wimt extent my lltoughts have been guided by Words- 
wcirtli, C!arlyle, and He!|js; to whom (with Dante and 
Clerirge 'Merliert, in olden time) I owe more than to any 
otlicr^ writers of all, perhaps to Carlyle, whom I 

read so coristantly, that, without wilfully setting myself 
to imilale him, I fmd myself perpetually falling into his 
tiiodcs of exiiression, and saying many things in a ‘'quite' 
other,” and, I hope, stronger, way, than I should have 
adopted some years ago ; as also there are things which I 
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hope are said more clearly and simply than before, owing 
to the influence upon me of the beautiful quiet English of 
Helps. It would be both foolish and wrong to struggle 
to cast oif influences of this kind ; for they consist mainly 
in a real and healthy help ; — the master, in writing as in 
painting, showing certain methods of language which it 
would be ridiculous, and even affected, not to employ, when 
once shown; just as it would have been ridiculous in 
Bonifazio to refuse to employ Titian’s way of laying on 
colour, if he felt it the best, because he had not himself 
discovered it. There is all the difference in the world 
between this receiving of guidance, or allowing of influence, 
and wilful imitation, much more, plagiarism ; nay, the 
guidance may even innocently reach into local tones of 
thought, and must do so to some extent; so that I find 
Carlyle’s stronger thinking colouring mine continually; 
and should be very sorry if I did not ; otherwise I should 
have read him to little purpose. But what I have of my 
own is still all there, and I believe, bettar brought out, 
by far, than it would have been otherwise. Thus, if we 
glance over the wit and satire of the popular writers of 
the day, we shall find that the manner of it, so far as 
it is distinctive, is always owing to Dickens ; and that 
out of his first exquisite ironies branched innumerable 
other forms of wit, varying with the disposition of . the 
writers; original in the matter and substance of them, 
yet never to have been expressed as they now are, but 
for Dickens. 

Many people will suppose that for several ideas in the 
chapters on landscape I was indebted to Humboldt’s 
Kosmos, and Hewitt’s Rural Scenery. I am indebted to 
Mr. Howitt’s book for much pleasure, but for no suggestion, 
as it was not put into my hands till the chapters in question 
were in type. I wish it had been ; as I should have been 
glad to have^ taken farther note of the landscape of Theo- 
critus, on which Mr. Howitt dwells with just delight. Other 
parts of the book will be found very suggestive and help- 
ful to the reader who cares to pursue the subject. Of 
Humboldt’s Kosmos I heard much talk when it first 
came out, and looked through it cursorily ; but thinking it 
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contained no material (connected with my subject) ^ which 
I had not already possessed myself of, I have never since 
referred to the work. I may be mistaken in my estimate 
of it, but certainly owe it absolutely nothing. 

It is also often said that I borrow from Pugin. I 
glanced at Pugin’s Contrasts once, in the Oxford archi- 
tectural reading-room, during an idle forenoon. His 
“Remarks on Articles in the Rambler” were brought 
under my notice by some of the reviews. I never read a 
word of any other of his works, not feeling, from the style 
of his architecture, the smallest interest in his opinions. 

I have so often spoken, in the preceding pages, of 
Holman Hunt’s picture of the Light of the World, that 
I may as well, in this place, glance at the envious charge 
against it of being plagiarized from a German print. 

It is indeed true that there was a painting of the sub- 
ject before; and there were, of course, no paintings of 
the Nativity before Raphael’s time, nor of the Last Supper 
before Leonardo’s, else those masters could have laid no 
claim to originality. But what was still more singular 
(the verse to be illustrated being, “Behold, I stand at 
the door and knock”), the principal figure in the ante- 
cedent picture was knocking at a door, knocking with its 
right hand, and had its face turned to the spectator! 
Nay, it was even robed in a long robe, down to its feet. 
All these circumstances were the same in Mr. Hunt’s 
picture; and as the chances evidently were a hundred to 
one that if he had not been helped to the ideas by the 
German artist, he would have represented the figure as 
not knocking at any door, as turning its back to the 
spectator, and as dressed in a short robe, the plagiarism 
was considered as demonstrated. Of course no defence 
is possible in such a case. All I can say is, that I shall 
be sincerely grateful to any unconscientious persons who 
will adapt a few more German prints in the sarne mannen 
Finally, touching plagiarism in general, it is to be 
remembered that all men who have sense and feeling are 
being continually helped : they are taught by every person 
whom they meet, and enriched by everything that Mis m 
1 See the Fourth Volume. 
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llicir way. Hii:* k lie whri lia;^ Iwm t'ifkmmt 

akktl I finely if tl«? aftaiiiriicnl^^ iif all hiimaii miiit'ls cimiIcI 
!:« tKicccl l 0 iht-'ir m-il %tnmx% if wmM tm fciiinii slial 
llie world had Inai bid iitiilrf mninhulkm liy llie 
imm of fiiot4 r,irigifial iiciwcr, m%4 that rvety ikf of ilicir 
c‘'3ci*ilc?iirfi rv:..- ! fhar liohl ti> their wliiltf it eiikf|fei;i 
their gifl« in if. Hic labtiir devcilerl In irare ifw? origiii 
of any lliniigiil, nr any will iisisally i«ie in the 

litaiik lairir'hif^inn tlmt there k iinihing new titnler Itie : 
yet nnltiifig that k Iriily great am ever !•« 

Iicirrriweci ; anil tie I'H rnniiiinnly wised, ariil in always 

the iiiippient, %v}ici rerdven ami witfiriiit erivintw 

whatever gc^nl h offered hint, willi llwiiikti to iin 
irintiediak? giver* 




ADDITIONAL NOTES TO VOL. III. 


Page 22. — Let the reader ... consider seriomly what he 
would give at any moment to have the power of arresting the 
fairest scenes to enter into the very bodily presence of 
men long since gathered to the dust; a gift which would 
go so far as to raise us into the rank^ and invest us with the 
felicities^ of angels 

Note I. — Passage written in opposition to the vulgar 
notion that the “ mere imitation ” of nature is easy, and 
useless. (‘‘Frondes Agrestes/' § 10, p. 13.) 

Page 49. — “ The legitimate uses of the imagination. . . . 
Its first and noblest usel^ 

Note 2. — I should be glad if the reader who is interested 
in the question here raised, would read, as illustrative of the 
subsequent statement, the account of Tintoret’s “ Paradise,” 
in the close of my Oxford lecture on Michael Angelo and 
Tintoret, which I have printed separately to make it gene- 
rally accessible. (“ Frondes Agrestes,” § 9, p. 10.) 

Page 63. — “^// the histories of the Bible are, in my judg- 
ment, yet waiting to be painted. 

Note 3. — I knew nothing, when I wrote this passage, of 
Luini, Filippo Lippi, or Sandro Botticelli; and had not 
capacity to enter into the deeper feelings even of the men 
whom I was chiefly studying,— Tintoret and Fra Angelico. 
But the British public is at present as little acquainted 
with the greater Florentines as I was then, and the passage, 
for them, remains true. Frondes Agrestes,” § 8, p. 9.) 
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i\tge fKi." »** Bui mt/ftr m this Mghrr niimiimi . * 

hkiie mm\ Irgin Ihi?^ mmtimrv tirilcs‘« hi* 

lirealliecl like the ikmm 

** Kiglil lip Bril Lrili wiiilil lit" 

And nrit n lii.^ IhII 

(*« FmiKkw A -t- $ it, p. 

Page 95*—“ Hi le/w tminimiim hmmif^ in /im limh 
/n mik far ihf uktn fmin in wimirwr im lmtr% rn* will 
kmm ikfHf /twin ngem itnmghi hfmr him hg Hw /«pn/#i#i/iirp 
mmgmiiim fmw 0 \ in ihtrir mMtmi mminiimuJ^ 

Ntik Very gtimi Few people have any liciw 
itiiid'i tiiciri! hiifHirlant the ;;u\> r v« :J nf the iiiiiifl k, 
tlmn the forex of iBi e:^eriioii* Nearly all the W'orkl flog 
their horses^ without ever looking where lliey are going* 
('** Frcmcki Agreiite»/* | p, 8.) 

Page 96.-*'-“ Ths man whn hm m immiikm in ahmim 
mtimg ihmgs in ortkt\ and puiimg ihf mptki in nghisJ^^ 

Nnk 6 . —I arn now a eoiiiie illtearaliiio of llti's M’lileriia? 
mysdf. I Iiave not a ray of ioverUioo in all iiry brains ; 
hut arn inteiBcly rational a.ncl tirderly, anti liavc resolutely 
fmgiin to fiift the world to rights* (“ hrorides AgresivJii*'* 

S S. !'• (*■) 

lAige Tiniarei ami SimMp^n piini^ imik &f 

Mimpfy P^emiiim and Kngikh m ih^ mm H im ihir 

Hidi 7.*^-A¥htt vestige of Egyptian eimracier k liiere, 
for instanee, in Cleopatra?— of Athenian in Tliewnis or 
Timon ?— of old Britisii in Intogen or C*orde!iii?--tif cilcl 
Scottiih in Miicf:)t?lh ?--«or even of niediieval Ittilkiii in 
Petrnchio, the Mendiaiil of Venke, or I'tedernoria ? Anil 
the Eoifwn pkys ap{a?ar ilefinitely Roman only the 

strength of Rome was the eternal itrength of the 
pure family Jife^ sustained tiy agrieultnrei atic! cMencltcl liy 
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simple and fearless manhood. (“ Frondes Agrestes,” § 1 2, 

!>. iC».) 

l:^ag€ 276.“** Ah Hge wfnek has produced De Balmc and 

(kuikeA 

iVofe 8 ,_l knew nothing of Cloethc when I put him with 
Ilalac ; Imt the intolerable dulness which encumbers the 
depth of Wilhelm Mcister, and the cruel reserve which 
conceals from all l)Ut the intensest readers the meaning of 
Faust, have made him, in a great degree, an evil influence 
in Kmopean literature; and evil is always second-rate. 
(“ Frondes Agrestes,” S 13, p. r?-) 

Page 3 1 9. “ The love of nature ... is connected pro- 

perly tmth the benevolence and liberty of the age.” 

Nate 9.— I forget, now, what I meant by “ liberty ” in 
this (»assagc ; but I often used the word in my first writings, 
in a good sense, thinking of Scott’s moorland rambles, and 
tlu: like. It is very wonderful to me, now, to see what 
hoiH'S I had oiu'c : Irut Turner was alive, then ; and the 
Min used to shine, and rivers to sparkle. (“Frondes 
Agrestes," | 63. p. i 43 -) ■ 
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